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INTRODUCTION. 



IN the winter of last yes^r, a tall pale author-like youngs 
gentlemaD took up his abode at the Nanuy-goat andNiue- 
pins, which is kept by my friend Mr. Zachary Odzooks, 
Publican of Llanwrda, South Wales. As he was ex- 
ceedingly reserved, save when inspirited by an occa- 
sional evening compotation, I was enabled to glean but 
little satisfactory enlightenment on the subject of his 
birth, parentage, and education. One thing indeed 
somewhat assisted mine inquisitiveness, for inasmuch as 
he was given to rambling about the neighbourhood, and 
makiug divers enquiries touching the legends and 
domestic histories thereof, I opined that he must needs 
be a poet. But here again I was bafHed, for on 
mentioning the circumstance to mine Inn-keeper, he 
ioformed me with tears in his eyes, that he had never 
known but one poet, who (tell it not in Gath) ran away 
from his domicile considerably in arrears, leaving only 
a threadbare coat as payment thereof The stranger 
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tiiea was eridently nothing of the sort, inasmach as ke 
was clad in comely garments and regalarij discharged 
his reckonings; albeit they fractified with alarming 
foecnndity. 

As I am myself somewhat erudite by reason of being 
school-master of Llanwrda, (where I beg leave to say 
that I perfect boys* in book-keeping, arithmetic, and all 
polite accomplishments, on the consideration of one 
guinea per quarter, and one month's notice previous to 
the removal of any young gentleman,) I can take upon 
myself to asseverate that the stranger was learned, inas- 
much as he knew how to conjugate verbs neuter and 
transitive, and had much to say touching the faculty or 
art of parsing. These, it is well known, are important 
points, and many an astute disputation have we held at 
the Nanny-goat and Nine-pins, where Mr. Zachary 



* Vide my cards or certificates of tuition, H-bicb are left for ap- 
probation at the Red-lion, Llangadock ; the Wood-cock and Wal- 
niit-sbell, Talley ; and at mine own Seminary at Llanwrda, three 
doors off the c!inrcb-yard. I beg leave to add that the most 
repectable references can be g^ven, and that the entrance money 
is five shillhigs. — X.B. Each young gentleman is expected to 
bring a knife and fork, and at least two shirts. No vacations 
aUowed. 



INTRODUCTION, XI 

Odsooks was always the first to be edified and convinced. 
or this edification however I am somewhat dabious, 
aod for these manifest reasons. Primo (which means in 
the vernacular, firstly,) that onr landlord was never 
enlightened until he had exceeded a little in his compo* 
tations ; and secundo (secondly,) that he was never con- 
finced until he liad nothing more left to say or to 
Irmk opon the occasion. But I pass over these nuga- 
torj reminiscences to enter upon matter less germane to 
nne introduction. 

When the stranger and myself had spent a few 
evenings together, we became gradually more sociable, 
ttid it is beautiful to reflect upon the way in which our 
acquaintance ripened into an unreserved intimacy. In 
Ibe course of one of our most erudite confabulations, [ 
first discovered that be was (horresco referens) an 
author. I discovered also that he had been makmg 
the tour of Wales, after having completed an excursion 
through England for the purpose of inditing an ac- 
coaat of its scattered legends, tales and verses. That 
he had moreover obtained a few poetical contributions 
firom similarly-gifted young gentlemen, whom he had 
encountered in his travels ; all of which it was his in- 
tention to manufacture into one miscellaneous volume, 
to be entitled <'The Album." 
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'' But alas/' as Mr. Damon DamDemall* would, saj, 
" what are the expectancies of mto V A few weeks 
had scarcely rolled over the stranger's head and mj 
wig^ when I observed that his physiognomy became 
somewhat elongated, that his coat displayed tokens of 
antiquity at the elbows, and that his evening jug of ale 
dwindled into a jugling or half jug. I observed likewise 
that he became more civil to the landlord, laughed at 
his worst jokes, and made divers novel enquiries after 
the health of my spouse and her eleven sucklings. All 
these manifold politenesses naturally betokened some 
discomfiture which might daily be expected to occur. 

I was not deceived in my conjectures, for a couple 
of hungry rascally-looking fellows> yclept baiUffs, bad 
discovered the strangers abode, chased him from 
London, and destined him for Carmarthen Gaol. Bat 
here an astute question of priority arose. Mr. Odzooks 
swore that the remainder of his debt should be paid first. 



* I'hc Rev. Damon Damnemall, Field Preacber and Brandy 
Merchant, is a pastor of considerable influence in the neighbour- 
hood of Llanwrda. To him I owe the miracle of my con- 
version, and by tlic blessed effects of his prayers, toother with 
those of mine equally devont acquaintance, Rabshakeh KattUtext» 
*' I am what I am." 
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w^Bile the catcfapoles, teaacious of the honor of their 
iployer who, as it appeareth, was a tailor in the metro- 
»li8, stoutly insisted on their own rights. The poor 
ithor meantime applied to me for assistance, but as 
from native modesty I have always felt an aversion to 
catcbpoles, who remind me of spiders pouncing upon an 
unhappy bine-bottle, I declined interference. As for 
money, it was out of my power to lend it, for although 
on quarter day 1 am passing rich in the possession of 
ten pounds, the profits of mine academy ; yet during 
the three previous months I have usually drank it out 
at the Nanny-goat and Nine-pins, save only a slight 
sarplosfor the domestic expenditure of my wife and the 
little ones. Thus situated, it was impossible for me to 
leader any assistance, so that the stranger was incon- 
^ntly hurried to the bouse of bondage, while his 
* Album'' and two pair of kerseymere pantaloons were 
'Stained by Mr. Odzooks in part payment of the 
v^koning. 

A few days after his departure I received an epistle, 
dated Carmarthen Gaol, wherein he besought me to 
andertake ihe editorship of his MSS., giving me at the 
MQio time a note of introduction to his literary ac- 
quaintance in London, inclosed in an epistolary ditto to 
hii publiiher. He apologized in an extremely pretty 
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maDner for his radeness, but offered me a decent pro* 
portion of the profits, provided that I made no alteration 
in the vidnme. On the receipt of this seductive pro- 
mise, I incontinently communed with the Inn-keeperj 
who gratified at the prospect of payment besought me 
to undertake the task, hinting that in case of refu^ 
he would draw me no more liquor upon credit. This 
decided me, for be it known that I am unfathomably 
deep in mine host's books, and should be somewhat 
loath to visit the author at Carmarthen; albeit I am much 
smitten with his good opinion of mine endowments. 

But what was to be done with my school? Tlie 
stranger was merely prevented firom paying the requi- 
site attention to }ua book, by reason of bis absenc^ 
from London, and I should be useless from a similar 
difficulty. The landlord soon settled this point. " When 
you come back," said he, " yon will doubtless be rich 
in the mammon of unrighteousness. To make sure 
however, I will carry on business during your departure, 
as I suppose that flagellation liberally bestowed, is the 
principal duty of a pedagogue*" 'fhough not quite 
satisfied with this arrangement, I was yet convinced 
that mine host was a man of some talent in book-keeping, 
inasmuch as he had infinite facility of scoring bills, and 
was cunning in the art of dot and go one. 
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Quid opus esi verbis, as the classic poet sweetly 

siogetfa, or to u^e mine own feeble translation ** wbat 

occasion is the^e ,(or a long story V In a few days I had 

arranged my plaQs, received ^ half year's dne in ad- 

vance^ and obitained an interview with Mr. M'Lean, 

bookseller and publisher* 26, Haymarket. 1 found him 

willing to risk the publication of what (by the law of 

possession) we resolved to intitule " The Inn-keeper's 

Albam/' — nam guod etnas, possis dicere, jure fuum. 

By his means I am at present domiciliated in London, 
"where my time is spent in correcting proof-sheets, (as 
folk cunning in such technicalities intitule them) and in 
listening to the edifying colloquies of those literary 
acquaintances to whom mine incarcerated friend has 
introduced me. To the kindest and most erudite of 
these new associates I have ventured to dedicate this 
volume, hoping that the sorry but grateful offering of 
the School-master of Llanwrda, may not prove un- 
acceptable to the Historian of the Crusades. 

The business of introduction being thus concluded, 
and my connection with the ** Inn-keeper's Album" 
explained, nothing remains but to suffer the real author 
of the articles therein contained to stand forth and 
speak for himself. A few weeks will either unlock or 
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rivet the chains of bis house of boDdag-e, luid a few 
weeks will also decide the fate of my editorship, which 
I trust will not be deemed unworthy of one vrho, by 
the blessing of the Lord, undertakes to perfect boys in 
book-keeping, arithmetic, and all polite accompiish- 
ments, on the consideration of one guinea per quarter, 
and one month's notice previous to the removal of any 
young gentleman. 

W. F. DEACON, 



(Sehool-moiter qf Llanwrdm.) 



Chebea, D4e \ii. 1832. 



THE OLD LADY. 



** I had rather be a kitten aad cry mew 
Than one of these same." 

SbakspbAmb. 



s^#i» #»^»»*##^ 



IN my young days, when I was a fleet candidate 
for the brushy and cheered the hounds along thy 
classical hills, O ! Hogmagog ! I used frequentlyt 
on my return from hunting, to observe an old lady 
seated in her cottage garden at Trumpington, in 
the full enjoyment of the morning and evening sun- 
shine. She appeared so mild and inoffensive in 
her manners, so cheerful and so unlike the morose- 
oess which is inseparably connected with age, (hat 
my hat was involuDtarily in my hand whenever I 
approached her. After some time, my bow terndh 
luited in a speech, which was soon afterwards 
cxcfaaDged for a riper and more lasting acquainU 
aace^ 



2 THE OLD LADT. 

When last I saw heri she was about seventy 
years old ; time had silvered her brow with the 
hoar fi*ost of age, but left untouched the goodr 
humoured smile of benevolence. In her manner 
too there was a certain air of freshness and viva* 
city, which diminished the reverence inspired by a 
first appearance, and converted respect into friend- 
ship. Her father, as I subsequently understood, 
was an officer who had been martyred at the mas- 
sacre of Culloden, while heading his gallant regi- 
ment of Highlanders. She, of course, was of a 
Jacobinical tendency, if such it can be called, 
which embraces the whole human race in the 
common bonds of affection, and was well versed in 
the public and private history of 45. I can well 
remember entering into a long-winded discussion 
with her on the merits and demerits of the ill-fated 
Charles Stuart, when twilight cut short our argu- 
ment On this important occasion, however, I 
was invited) to drink tea at her woodbine cottage, 
and hear her rejoinder, which she expected would 
be very convincing. Unfortunately I have for- 
gotten this, famous reply ; — but I remember well 
that the tea was very good, and consequently I ara 
bound in common gratitude to say the same of the 
argument. 

But my poor friend has long been dead ; a cold 
consigned her to the tomb, shortly after my depar^^^ 
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tore from the' village, and ^ has deprived the neigh* 
bourhood of its most venerable patriarchl Even 
now, while I pay this tribute to her . memoiy, her 
form rushes batk upon my mind ; the ii^»e of years 
Wfinqgotbed, the stream of time has -ceased toflowy 
wad I am'^ again an idle sporting character,: 'W id 
the year 18 — . »• 

The thoughts^ of this old lady has insensibly 
t>rought me to the subject of old ladies in general; 
and, without disparagement to the.seK^ (Giod bless 
them,) I shall contrive to say a '^ word or two before 
1 go" concendng their peculiar .characteristics. "^ 

Aa old lady, if genuine, in the common accepta^ 
tion of the term, moves on tte eardi like a ghost 
that haunts the scene of departed happinessi In 
person she is precise, even to affectation;, and 
though she is often known to frown,, none but hm 
lea-table acquaintances have ever observed her* go 
beyond a smHe. Her ideas^ on the importahttopic 
of dress, are b]fpercritically chaste. SkcrinveigfaB 
strongly againdt the short petticoats that were word 
some time sioce, and as 'strongly reeommende 
flounces and fi]ii)dows. She attacks, mopeover, the 
huge bonnets of these: degenerate days, wd observes 
that the owners thereof appear looking through 
telescopes, hinting at the same time^ that; *^ thook 
Grod ! tiiere were no such doi'n^V in i^r days; 
i^gh dresses she thiiiks beconung, hiit-sa;ys thafcit 





Of 
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cf pviiaKnt siioald 

WhcD she goes to die cfaBBtR^ 
with the pntjp' as nev die stage a 
htffos adisooorae oo die deier 
modem dnuna. HerfaTOorde 
Doeooa; and wfaeo mentiooiiig it» she 
fi i miiiariy of its aadiar, Sheridan, wfaoaa she caDs 
diat ** stnuge creature." On qiutting the bues^ 
she exhorts die party to moffle themsdves wdk up 
in shairisy sets herself the example^ faj tDcking np 
her neat laoe gown, and then heads the prooessianto 
the coach in waitii^. If the company disobey her 
injunctions, she diiecdy begjbs a stoiy of her good 

friend Mrs. Mac ^, who was laid up for a moath 

by not wearing a flannel nig^<ap when sheleft the 
theatre — and on readiing home discovers, to her 
ioflnite annoyance, that the audience are fiistasleepL 

If she is a great aunt, she sends her nephews, 
whoD she calls boys, at the very infimtine age of 
twenty, to see the new pantomime by way of a 
treat She herself counts the three and sixpence 
tato dnr baod^ gives an additional sixpence for 
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iNins or anrng^y and praises her liberality for a 

ihonth to come. Every Sunday she appears at 

church at the head of her family ; quarrels with 

the younger branches for not finding out their places 

in the prayer-book ; compels them to put slips of 

jMiper in the different parts to be referred to, till the 

lxx)k is swelled to the size of a dropsical ald^^ 

-man ; and desires them to remember the text, for 

^he is making a collection.*«rIn their younger days 

she persuades them to learn the catechism by heart, 

and, hearing that they have tibbed orchards. at 

school, pins the eighth commandment to their 

backs. In their announcement of the Midsummer 

and Christmas vacations, she desires them to write 

tfieir holiday letters in double lines, observing, that 

nothing is so graceful as a le^ble hand. 

When her little nieces come from school, she sets 
tbem to work a sampler, telling them by way of 
-consolation that she had worked half a dozen 
before dieir age. If they object, she orders them 
to learn the collect before they go to bed, and 
threatens to complain to their school-mistress. 
In the second week of the vacation all her young 
rdations are formally dosed round. *^ If they 
want physic,'' says she, in justification of her 
nostrums, " they cannot take it too soon ; and 
if they don\ it will prevent the necessity another 
time.*' Every night she obligea them to repeat one 
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of Watt8^ hymns/and observes, that to zbe -sure Mr. 
Milton was a very fine poet, and that she has no 
:£M]lt to find vtith him, but that in her humble opi- 
nion; laying great stress on tlie word hunible. Dr. 
Watts is prettier. 

-« If she is the mother of divers daughters, vShe is 
most partial ta the married one, who generally imp- 
{)ens*to be the youngest atid prettiest. In her tiie old 
^lady sees the reflection- of what she once was her- 
-Self, and tells every one ho\^ ver^ like ifaey are 
considered; AtChristmas she is ip her gUxry; the 
'^feniilythen meet round tfie dinner table ; ctud.the 
mince l^ieB^ things not to be lightly prietised, display 
iier abilities as caterer. - Stories of by-gonej-yeaiB 
Ve then renewed ; the compliments that were paid 
her in youth< ser^^ as whet-stones to her age, and she 
id. not mrfreqoently the most cheerfiilandaftive 
inember of the circle. 

' All her notions are peculiar. She dislikes starched 
collars, Lord Byron, and litties poems, and says 
that . they inculcate a principle of dishonesty-r—the 
£rst, by their deceptive appearance, the other two 
Jby their wntings. .Pope ii her favourite author. 
She thinks his Rape of the Loi^k the quintessence 
of perfection; and, in allusion to her own anti- 
quated exterior, quotes triumpfaantl]^— 

• * 

^' Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll, 
•'. 4>li^inB8 fftriftejthe tight — but merit wiqs tfae souL** 
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''lliis passage,'' says she, ^' is an elegant paraphrase 
ci the old proverb, * Handsome is as handsome 
does/ '' The books in her library, which is nothing 
more than a couple of melancholy-looking sheP^ 
placed in her bed*room, are Blair's Sermons^ 
Kitchener^s Art of Cookery, the Spectator, an odd 
Tolume of Shakspeare, with the page turned down 
at Juliet's midnight interview with Romeo ; and a 
receipt-book with the two covers torn off. In her 
sanctum sanctorum^ or bandbox, there are some 
of her earliest poetical specimens ; most of which 
begin with ^' Strike up, my muse." 

She is sadly addicted to the vice of phyjsicking, 
and persuades herself that she is dying whenever 
the rheumatism honours her with a visit In the 
evening she sits down to her favourite two-penny 
whilst; and woe be to him who stakes his ill- 
fated pence against her. In conversation she is 
slow and pompous— hates music, except that of her 
own cat-^and goes to sleep in the arm-chair while 
Ae young ones are romping about ■ ■■ * • * *, 



* •■ 



ROSALIE : 



ft middi Calf. 
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" When lovely woman stoops to folly, * 
And finds too late that men betray, 

llVhat charm can soothe her melancholy. 
What art can wash her guilt away V 

Goldsmith. 



»!»»»»#»#»#<» ^»» 



IN thp bo&rt of South Wales, and in th^ neighbour^ 
IhxkI of the village of Uangadock, there is a beautiful 
common, known by the name of Carrick Southey, 
Encircled on every side by hills, some of which 
soar boldly, while others rise in gentlest elevations 
from the distance, it presents a picturesque union of 
sublimity and softness. The river Southey glides 
tbiiOugh it, and, arched by a wooden bridge of the 
simplest cooatniction, enhances the inherent beau^ 



• 
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of the laDdscape. As I am an idle,.good-for«nothin^ 
sort of gentleman, nature has been my sole deity :^* 
the happiest moments of my youth have been 
spent in wandering; and even now, I ftm 
dream away many pleasant hours by the gurjgling 
mraters of the Southey. Sometimes, however, a 
few bitter recollections, which had better be for- 
gotten^ elicit the reluctant si^ ; but when I see 
the gentle air of peace that reigns around me, 
niy tboughts subside into contentment — the tran- 
quillity of nature passes into my soul — and with 
satisfietction I reflect, that though happiness be 
dead, her image still exists. 

lu the centre of Carrick Southey, and contiguous 
to a meeting-faouse, whose fanaticism has vulgarized 
the whole neighbourhood, stands a little cottage 
environed by copso-wood. A few years ago it was 
t&e ornament of the landscape, but, like its once 
^RPy fen^ots, has now gone to decay. Still it is 
an interesting ruin, and, when viewed ip connexion 
with my tale, arrests the sympathy of the inqui- 
sitive stranger. 

By tile decreasing light of a summer sun, a young 
English officer of Dragoons was pursuing his route 
of pleasure and romance along the wood-fringed 
\maks of the Southey. The twilight surprised him in 
Ids excursion ; and he had jiist attained the extreme 



borders erf* a littl^ Qopse, whenadeep darifliegB stxde - 
over tbe scesoe. , .I^EioraDt of tus roodi he deter- 
mined to push boldly oDwards, and in a shott time 
aroased the wooden bridge which I havemeotiooed 
io the opening description. On looking round the 
common to see if any lodging could be (urociiredy 
he discerned a lig^t.^mmering faintly in the dis- 
tance. He hastened towards it»- aod arrived at tbe 
cottage door, as the iidudbitants were preparing their 
simple repast On entering ; he was cordia%: re* 
ceived by the par^, and consented to their pro- 
posal of Joiniqg the ffuociily circle; which ccmsbted of 
a venerable-looking person and his -son. ' A ibteur 
^ul gill was stationed at the bottom of tbe taU^ 
and by her wiqning smiles and arch vivacity ap* 
poured to interest in no inconsiderable degree the 
little rustic a^seml^. , The old man addrtesed her 
by the name of Rpsalie De Voisin ; and by the ani- 
mation of his eyes when bent upon her.pefson, it 
was evident that «he was his favourite child. The 
young stranger, however, fatigued with the labours of 
the day, lent no particular attention to the com- 
pany ; but, having paid his parting devoirs^ requested 
to be shown to his chamber. 

On entering the breakfast-room the next morning, 
he perceived that it was ^npty ; and concluding 
that his host and family had not yet left their 
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Baootered into the C9ttage garden till 
Ifae tour of cepast should amve. While he re* 
mained abfiorbed in admiration of the mountain 
^ceaary^ that envir6ned him, a light step passed 
besidehim ; he turned, and discovered the features 
of Rosalie. . - She enquired with an air of grace and 
tenderness how he had spent the night* paid the 
passing salutatkyas of the morning, and then paused 
in expectadoa of reply « Colonel Mortimer, how- 
I f r r j||far such was the name of the young stranger,)' 
was too- much struck with his fieur companion to 
make any immediate answer. If he had before 
coDsidened her pretty, she now assumed the 
appearance of loveliness. -Her oountenance, sym- 
snetrically speaking, was incorrect; but the ex* 
pression ^tfiat flashed finom under her light b^pe 
etyes^ theiSmUe that played round her lips,^^ and the 
dcUcaigr that mt on her feminine features, gave a ' 
tone of feeling to hbr.. face which the poetorth0 
flcidptor would Itinlgft endeavour to rival. She was 
Attired in. the simple garb of a cottage girl; a 
amidl mantle, thomn n^ligently over her shoulders^ 
hung in iginaoefiil folds upon her person ; and her 
luxuriant tresses, partially concel^ed by a light straw 
bomiet, peeped out from beneath their covaing* 
'' I scarcely know," said Mortimer, when he had 
Tscovered from hb surprise, '^ whom I have th4 
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boDOQr to addre^y bot am desiroiB of declaring mj 
gputitode for the Idodoess I have experienced; 
Hospitality is amiable even in a repulsive fimn ; but 
when recommended by grace and beauty, is reristr 
less." Unused to compliment, Rosalie could malce 
DO rc[dy ; but, blushing as she accepted the proffinred 
arm of her companion, moved on to a litde arbour 
erected at the extremity of the giutlen. " HerCv" 
she exclaimed, in answer to the admiration evinced 
by the Colonel, '^ismy ^vourite iiimnri n iii|^inji 
The jessamine and the honeysilckle that twine their 
tendrils around it were all {Wanted by n^^f, and 
I watch them as 1 would any thing that I was aeao* 
ciated with.** — H&r broth^ at t]|is instant jmned 

* 

them, and they hastened to the cottage; where the 
old man awaited their arrival. 



• 



On the conclusion of '.the repast, Rosalie was 
persuaded to sing, and in a mdli%i6us tone warbled 
a beautiful Cambrian melody. The Englishman 
was enraptured : in the polished fircles of the lae^ 
tropolis, be had seen ev^ thing that bore the %^ 
stamp of merit or of novelty ; ttut now the sweet 
voice of a pretty country girl exceeded Mllv-tt^' 
SQience to which he had ever listefied» He had 
often coldly argued on the beauty of professional 
performers, but now felt the sense of music in his 
heart In the excess of enthusiasm, he bent over - 
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te graceful form of Rosalie, and, when the song 
was concluded, ventured to ask how such pco- 
ficiency had been attained. Her father, who was a 
widower, she observed in reply, was of noble French 
extraction ; but, having been ruined by the revolu*- 
tiOD, left his native country to seek in the solitude 
of Wales, the happiness which was no longer ' to 
te realized in France. — But the seeds of her 
education wore sown in Paris, among fashionable 
and accomplished nobility, while the retirement of 
Carrick Southey matured them. On almost every 
topic that the talents of Colonel Mortimer enabled 
him to discuss, he found in Rosalie, the warm ad- 
miier of genius ; and his callous breast, which had 
ao long resisted the smiles of female blandishment, 
was now. bowing before the beauty of a simple 
cottager. He resolved, however, to struggle for 
the recoveiy of bis freedom,' and, after spending a 
few more days at Carrick Southey, continued his 
excursion to Nofth Wales. 

The ensuing week again saw him entering the 
cottage g^en of De Voisin. His daughter met 
him at the door, and a glow of pleasure suffused 
her countenante as she recognized him. He was 
received with the same cordial welcome by the* rest 
of fhe family, and before he retired to rest had 
settled the point with his own conscience, that be' 
either was, or ought to be, most desperately in love. 
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Such was the way in which thetiouni 
8umed ; and while every visit imprinted the 
brance of the Englishman on the sosceptible heart 
of Rosalie, her beat^ty was as indelibly impressed 
on his imagination. De Voisin, meantime, ui> 
accustomed for many years to the etiquette of 
society, discovered no cause for apprehension in the 
intercourse of the lovers, but permitted the: one to 
continue his visits, and the other to leceive tiieni^ 
until both felt an afiection for each other which 
neither time nor absence could eradicate. 

On calling one day at the cottage, he was sor^ 
prised to find Rosalie in tears. She wns* leaning 
in a melancholy mood on her harp, and playing* at 
intervals the song that had been so such admired 
by Mortimer. The tenderness of the lover instantly 
caught the alarm ; , and he enquired with a look of 
anxious solicitude, whitt had happened ;to occasion 
her distress. She informed him that De Voisin, 
desirous of her future welfare, had determined on 
sending her to England, where her education might 
be completed. With these words^ she held out her 
hand, as if to bid eternal farewell. ** You are 
going, Colonel Mortimer," she exclaimed, ^' to the 
haunts of fashion, and in the bustle of other scenes 
will soon forget the Vale of Carrick Southi^. The 
woods through which we have together roved, wili 
thenfor^o their attraction ; and Rosalie, forgotten ly 
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all, will be as one who had never been/' '^ Nevier,^ 
replied Mortimer with eoiotion, ^' there are ties, tnj 
sweet girl, so firmly entwined roimd the heart that it 
mtist break ere we can sever them. From this houTt 
then, let us vow a changeless affection ; unshackled 
by the ties of matrimony, let us ridicule the heart- 
less principles of the world ; and when infirmity 
bows us to the tomb, let passion, sobered intm 
friendship, soothe our declining passage to the grave. 
You speak not, love ; and yet I die with 'emotioDi!. 
— answer me, dearest girl; say, shall it indeed be 
so ?" Rosalie could make no i^ply ; overcome by 
intense feeling, she looked fondly in his face, and! 
then sunk half fainting on bis bosom. Respect waa 
DOW absorbed in a^tation. Mortimer cksped fab 
victim in his arms, kissed her glowing cheek, and 
inhaled each sigh that heaved her palpitating bosom. 
'' Leave me, for God's sake«ledve me," she said, 
gazing wildly round ; ^' I am faint even to death ; 
I doubt not your attachment, but every feeling of 
my soul commands me to quit your presence." 
Vain was the stru^le ; passion revelled in her eye^ 
rioted in h^ bloody and unnerved every sense of 
reflection. -Need the sequel be related? Lovt 
triumphed over opposition ; and tbe poor girl, for 
yielding to an impulse, engrafted by nature herself 
was branded, in the moral code of sociely, inA 
degradation and contempt. 
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When modesty is once violated, self-respect 
ceases ; and Rosalie was doomed to suffer. H& 
fiEither marked the gradual change in her character 
with the greatest solicitude; and as he saw the 
lustre fading in her eye, the rose withering in her 
cheek, he confided his cares to Mortimer^ and 
mistook the compunctions of remorse for the ex- 
cess of sensibility. But the time was now ap- 
proaching, when he should return to his duties as 
an officer. A war with the Continent was daily 
expected ; and the fire of patriotism, which had so 
long lain dormant, was roused with its wonted 
energy. He accordingly endeavoured, but in vain, 
to procure a secret interview vrith his mistress, and, 
after promising a speedy return, hastened to resume 
his long-neglected military pursuits. 

After the departure of Mortimer, Rosalie relia** 
quished each fieivourite occupation with a sigh. The 
scenery which had before delighted, now became 
insipid, and, disgusted with every memorial of her 
past guilt, she cheerfiiUy accepted the proposal of 
visiting England. The parting was affecting in 
the extreme; and the warm-hearted girl^ as she 
clung to the neck of her father, imprinted a thou*> 
sand kisses on his cheek. *^ Farewdl !'' she sobbed 
out ; ^* and should we never meet again, let every 
thing that reminds you of Rosalie be precious Ui 
your sight. I feel a presentiment, indeed, that tfa£i 
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8e|)aFatioQ is doomed to be eternal, and that the 
vale of Carrick Southey will never more greet my 
eyes." On concluding, she caught the hand of her 
brother, who accompanied her, and stepped hastily 
into the vehicle. As the scenes she loved faded in 
dbtance, her sense of desolation increased ; and 
when she could no longer behold the mountains 
which she had so often ascended with Mortim^^ 
she sunk into a despondency, which continued 
till her arrival at the house of Madame S. her 
relation. 

Having seen his sister comfortably settled at 
Reading, Eugene returned to Carrick Southey, to 
cheer the drooping spirits of his father. Rosalie^ 
meantime, attracted by the gaiety of the town, and 
the diversity of objects that surrounded her, seemed 
restored to a new existence. She even affected a 
cheerfulness foreign to her nature, and^ feeding her 
mind with the hope of speedy mtell^ence from 
Mortimer, indulged in the pleasing idea of their 
union. Sometimes, however, when a thought of 
her disgrace and its probable consequences ruirfied 
over her mind, remorse would drive her to despair. 

. Her relaJtion, too devoted to the gaieties of so- 
ciety,* was but an indifferent, companion; and she 
would often retire to weep in secret, while her 
cousin was attracting the notice of crowded assem^ 

c 
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blies. As the novelty of the soeae wore off, tha 
direction of Rosalie increased ; and Madame S. 
peroeiving that she was of little service, either as 
friend. or associate, soon betrayed symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction, that ultimately subsided into indiffe- 
rence. .AgaiOf therefore, she had recourse to her 
books and harp ; and while warbling the [daintive 
airs of childhood, her mind resumed its native 
elasticity. 

Man may feel the sentiment <^ love in the fiiU 
vigour of its inspiration ; but it is woman only tiiat 
can. receive it in all its ddicate characteristicsy and 
die. the victim of her affection, while modesty ea* 
joins , concealment Such was the case with Ro- 
salie.; in every thou^it, eveiy action, everypulseof 
her frame, she fdt the power of that passion 
which was entwined with life; but still presorvod 
an. appearance of apathy, that amounted almost 
to contentment But her studious endeavoiurs 
to . conceal the anguish that now embittered her 
existence, proved of. littie avail ; for her strength 
gradually diminished^ and the hectic flush of decline 
overspread her countenance. Weeks and months 
thus rdled on^ and still found her the victim of an 
incurable, melancholy. It was evident to all that 
she was dying ; but so progressive was her decays 
and so linked with sweetness was the malady wfatoh 
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CQOs^ned her to the tomb, that she apfjeared to 
sink' into the embraces of death, like an in&n^ 
hushed to repose on the bosom of itd patent 

As she was playing one evening on her harp, 
Madame S. abmptly entered the apartment. " I 
am come,'' she said, *' to hurry you off to ttil^ 
assembly-rooms : my husband is elsewhere engaged, 
and you kiiow that I cannot go alone.'' Rosalie' 
soon found that all expostulation was vain, when it 
bad been previously determined that she should go ; 
and, though painful to her feelings, accompanied her 
lovely cousin to the ball. Her beauty immediately 
procured her partners, and the admirers ci bier 
graceful movements formed a complete circle round 
her. While paying sli^t attention to the compH- 
ments that were lavished on her person, the name of 
Mortimer was indistinctly pronounced. With the 
utmoet anxiety she listened U) the mention of tbat^ 
unfortunate name, and the following conversation' 
onsued between two officers at her elbow. ** 'Tis! 
a foolish business, Ned ; and 'feith I don't know how 
Mortimer will rid himself of the incumbrance* I 
did not, however, hear the amour from himsdf; for* 
his confidential lacquey discovered and acquainted' 
me with the circumstance. He is now with th^' 
army on the Continent, completely moped to death' 
with the remembrance of the girl he seduced. Did 
you ever see her?" — ** No," replied theoiher, " but* 
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I have heard/* . fixing his penetrating eyes on 
Rosalie, *^ that she was not unlike this lady/' '' If 
so/' was the reply^ *^ I should be inclined to plead 
guilty myself; but how ¥dll his intended relish :8uch 
a libertine husband?^ ^'Husband! What, k he 
msgrried then ?" 

*^ Married !" exdaimed Rosalie, in a tone of voice 
that alarmed the company — ** gracious heav€»i I is 
he married ?" and» with a countenance of unutteraUe 
anguish, sunk senseless on the floor. Her cousin 
fastened to her assistance ; every restorative was ad- 
ministered without success ; and the insensible girl 
was conveyed home. On recovering from her deli- 
rium, she found herself surrounded by Madame S. 
and her domestics ; and when made acquainted with 
tjie circumstances of her indisposition, she besought 
them to seek no explanation, as the secret. must be 
guarded with existence. The agitation of her mind, 
with the knowledge of her approaching confinement, 
produced, a renewal of delirium, which lasted for a 
considerable period ; and when the fever had some- 
what abated, the unhappy g^rl was delivered of a 
son. No &ther s blessing, no mothers caresses, 
welcomed m the birth of the little one; it was con- 
ceived in disgrace, heralded by ignominy, and 
viewed with detestation and contempt. 

The . intelligence was speedily disseminated 
through the fiunily ; and Monsieur S., more tena- 
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cious of his own character than apprehensive for 
bis invalid, attacked her, as she lay helpless and 
weeping in her bed, with bitterest imprecations; 
Her disgrace hurt his peace^— not so much for the 
effect it produced on the sufferer, as for the igno^ 
miny with which it sullied her relations. Attentive! 
therefore to his own considerations, he strictly en* 
joined his family to conceal die transaction, and 
was with difficulty prevented from turning Rosalie, 
weak and unprotected, into the street The duly 
domestic, meantime, that was allowed to assist the 
poor victim in her illness, was an elderly woman, in 
whose countenance the traces of habitual cunning 
were discernible, and who daily assailed her with 
the most cruel reproaches. 

She was roused one morning from sleep by 
the unexpected entrance of Monsieur S. and his 
wife. ** Woman !" he exclaimed, with a look of info- 
riated passion, ** you have destroyed the ofispring 
of your disgrace ; the child has been missing since 
yesterday, and you are suspected by the whole 
household.'' '* I am innocent, indeed I am inno- 
cent,'' replied Rosalie ; ** O Edward, dearest Ed- 
ward ! by the happy days we have spent together; 
by the close link of affinity which binds us to each 
other, I entreat you to restore my child ; though it 
is the herald of my ignominy, I can never survive 
its death." ** I disbelieve your assertions»" answered 
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her .brutal relative, ^' and the circumstance of. your 
ionoci^Qce or guilt remains yet tp be proved i — follow 
me, Emma,'' he continued to his wife, who reniained 
lingering at the door; ^^ you shall bave no connexion 
with guilt, while I can prevent it." With tiiese 
«:ords hesei;sed Madame S. by the arm, and, push* 
ing her rudely to the door, closed the apartment. 
A renewed indisposition was the consequence of 
tlni^ unexpected accusation ; and though one source 
q{ unea^ine^s was removed in the absence of the 
old woman who had hitherto attended her, she wa« 
frequently heard by the other domestics, in the in^ 
tervals of delirium, to acknowledge herself the 
destroyer of her child. Such attestations of guilt 
perpetually recurring to the weak imagination of 
the servants, appeared a confession of the fact ; and 
they no longer hesitated in branding her as the 
murderer. Rosalie, however, endured their re- 
.proaches with resignation ; she felt that she had 
not long to live, and wished to die in charity with 
all. 

When enabled to leave her room, tlie story had 
obtained considerable circulation ; and reaching the 
ears of justice, it was deemed expedient that the 
pircumstances attending the loss of the child should 
be legally investigated ; and so powerful was each 
statement of the domestics, that the mother was 
incarcerated for the wilful murder of her son. In 
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this State of utter desolation, without one friend to 
succour, or one heart to lament h^ end, the un- 
happy giri beguiled the hours of misery by an 
affecting appeal to her seducer. 

** I mean not, Mortimer, to upbraid you with my 
ruin : this letter, the last you will ever receive, is 
merely intended to convey my forgiveness; and 
to request that, from respect to my memoiy, you 
will make every exertion to recover bur lost child. 
Should he ever be found, foe kind to him when I 
am gone, for he has now no protector but yourself; 
and should his pretty smiles recall the image of 
Rosalie in her happier days of innocence, teach 
hiin sometimes to lisp her name, and dwell on ber 
memory with fondness. 

'* Show him the haunts I loved ; and, when warmed 
with filial piety, he climbs a parent's knee, pray that 
he may be happier than his mother. My father loo, be 
a son to his old age, and amid the woods of Carrick 
Southey talk sometimes to him of his child. But 
tell him not to weep— tell him that we are separated 
to be again united, in a land * where the wicked 
tease from troubling* and the weary are at nest.' 
For myself, I am dying, Mortimer; but you ! oh, 
may you be happy, when the heart that loved you 
is cold, and when all that remains of Rosalie is the 
memory of ber sufferings ! But I can say no more : 
die prison-clock has just tolled the hoor of mid- 
ni^t ; and as tci-morrow is appointed for my trial, 
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J must offer up my last orisons to my Maker, in 
whose presence I am so shortly to appear. Fare* 
well! ''Rosalie.*^ 

f From my Dungeon, Reading." 

Thcf next morning the heavy clank of chains^ and 
the unusual bustle of the prison, announced tfaiB 
removal of the culprits for trial. The sound struck 
like a death-knell on the agonized firame of the 
captive, and hardly could she collect her senses by; 
devout aspirations to her God. In an instant or 
two the door of the cell grated slowly on its hinges, 
and the jailor entered, leading in a map completely 
muffled in appearance. On the departurje of the 
turnkey, the stranger threw off* his disguise, an4 
discovered himself to be her father. The interview 
was soleipp and affecting : no reproaches escaped 
the parent, no sighs responded from the overcharged 
heart of the daughter ; but they remained eloped ip 
each others arms until the officer on duty iie-entered 
the dungeon. '* I am come to lead yOu to your 
trial," he exclaimed ; ^' the other prisoners have 
been condemned, and it is now your turn to be 
QX^ined." With difficulty he was enabled to 
tear the child from the embraces of the parent 
'^ Come, come,'' he continued, dashing a starting 
tear from his eye, *^ it is useless to cry, my poor 
^rl ; if you are innocent, the fact will soon 
app^fu* ; and it will then be time enough tQ 
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tell your story.** A long fit of insensibility suc- 
ceeded this removal; and when somewhat re- 
sloredy Rosalie discovered herself leaning on her 
father in a public court of justice. When the 
indictment was read, a shudder of horror pervaded 
file assembly; but when they saw the meek * 
suffi^er bowing like a lily to the violence of the 
tempest, a thorough conviction of her innocence 
escaped them. The trial meantime proceeded ; and 
the sudden loss of the child^ the repeated ackhow^ 
ledgement of the prisoner/ and the unequivocal 
testimony of the domestics, were more or less 
comniiented on according to the facts necessary to 
be proved. When the examination of witnesses on 
either-side was concluded, Rosalie was asked by 
the judge what she had to urge in her defence. 
The audience earnestly awaited her reply; and 
hoped some plea would be adduced, that mi^t tend 
to mitigate the severity of punishment She looked 
up but for an instant, and in a low tone, with her 
hand pressed convulsively to her heart, repeated 
her innocence of the crime. Such tacit disavowal 
was by no means considered as conclusive ; and 
the judge arrayed himself in the awful insiguia of 
justice to award the punishment of death. An 
intense horror pervaded the court at this instant ; 
all hearts, all eves, were kindly fixed on the wretched 
culprit; and the convulsive sobbings of the few who 
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were unable to repress their sympathy, alone Vk- 
temipted the general silence. 

At this instant a loud noise was heard nt the 
further end of the hall, the crowd divided on eiudi 
mde, and a woman appeared bearing in her anas 
an infant apparently a month old. '* Can you 
foi^ve me. Madam ?" she exclaimed, turning to 
Rosalie, who recognized the attendant who had so 
often insulted hor distress : ^' I have been guilty ; 
bnt if any expiation can atone, I here willinf^y 
offer it" Then turning to the judge, she con- 
tinued — ^^ Mademoiselle Voisin, my lord, is imio- 
cent : this is the child supposed to have been mnp* 
dered, but which, at the express desire of Monsieur 
S. I ventured to conceal. But since that hour I 
have never known happiness ; nor shall I be at ease 
till due punishment is awarded for my traoa* 
gression.^ 

She ceased, the court rui^ ¥dth acclamations — 
the cry of ^' She is innocent, she is innocent,** 
resounded through the hall, and scarcely could the 
officers of justice restrain the jbyful ebullitions c^ 
the populace. ** Rosalie,** exclaimed De Voisioy 
when his transports had in some deg^ree abated^ 
^' look up, my child ; you are innocent : bless 
then your fiatber with one smile, and we 
shall yet be happy.'* Rosalie did look up, and 
with an expresaon of ineffable tenaerness pressed 
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her clay-cdd lips to the hand of her parent, and 
then making a last^ a dying efibrt to embrace 
the infant, who stretched out his little arms to- 
.wards her, bowed her fair head, and sunk broken- 
hearted on the bosom of her parent The old man 
said nothing ; his soul was full to bursting ; he raised 
his tearless eyes to heaven, and wm borne senseless 
from the hall. Unable to endure the presence of 
England after the catastrophe of his daughter, he 
abruptly quitted the kingdom, and, accompanied by 
her infiBmt, retired once more to his favourite cottage 
at Carrick Southey. 

Mortimer in. the mean time, distracted with re- 
-nuMrae, but unconscious of the death of his victim, 
took the earliest opportunity of removing from the 
scene of war to the more peacefid habitation of his 
beloved. It was on a fine evening in July that he 
reached the cottage, where he had passed so many 
days oi happiness. It was empty, the neat garden, 
which had so often attracted his admiration,, was 
overrun with weeds, and every thing bore the stamp 
of decay. Amazed^ at the desolation that reigned 
aroand him, he moved instinctively towards the 
arbour, the scene at once of happiness and gyilt* 

An old man was seated at the entrance, gazing 
intently on the beautiful portrait of Rosalie that 
gnoed the inteiur of the room. The harp that she 
once loved was placed by the window, and the 
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cfaoir cxpfCSBM3o to die nnoKslL Xhe mnembnuioe 
of die pist pressed opoo die overcbafged fcriingg of 
dae Eng!i?hnan. vsd hega^g vcol tp hisiflicdon in 
tear*. He looked sraocd him : — here stood die litde 
wooden bridse whidi be had so often crossed with 
Rosalie; there was the priznrose bank on wluchthey 
had seated tfaemsetres in the long summer twili^t ; 
and in die distance rase the dail: blue luDs from 
which she loved to gaze on the stunai ia ti ng land- 



As be byiie\ed diese mute memorials of Tanished 
bappioessy a sigh, the hefald of a broken heart, 
escaped him. De Voisin turaed round at die 
noise, and to bis amazement behdd die author of 
his misety standing beside him. *' Away, wretched 
man,** he exclaimed ; '* this is no sanctuary for 
guilt: yetstay ; for my daughter's sake, I forgiveyou, 
and may your last end be peacefiil as her^ ! Poor 
girl ! did ^e deserve her death finom you r — Could 
no hand be found, but the one that had been fed at 
her board, and cherished in her smile, to consign 
her to the tomb r But she is now dead ; and her 
last moments were spent in prayer for you. See 
to what wretchedness you have reduced me : the 
child who should have smoothed my passage to the 
grave is gone before, and, like ajmoy tossed upon 
the wave, I am alone and helpiSs in my age^ I 
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have little to add : this letter was given to me by my 
Roeudie, that I might present it to you when an 
opportunity occurred." Mortimer hastily seized the 
letter, and, wild with the violence of. contending 
emoU<Mi8y rushed from tlie offended parent of his 
victim. He had not been long absent, when tiie 
rqK>rt of a pistol was heard. Guided by tlie sound, 
De Vobia hastened to the spot, and discovered 
Mortimer stretched dead upon the ground, with the 
fifttal writing in his hand. 

I was but a boy when these circumstance oc* 
curred, but the remembrance is indelibly imprinted 
OD my memoiy. The story was told to me by an 
old Welch herdsman, who was well acquainted with 
the parties. But years have rolled on, and the 
memory of Rosalie b fading from the minds of the 
villagers. You may sometimes meet with an old 
cottager, who knew her when she was young, and 
who still speaks of her with fondness. But these 
instances are rare, and in a short time she will 
be entirely forgotten. 

When last I was in the neighbourhood of Carrick 
Southeyt I p&id a visit to the cottage of Rosalie. 
It was ovei|^own with nightshade, and afforded a 
mdancholy epitome of despair. I paused — an 
otter sUUness reigned around, save where tiie raven 
acreamed his d^th«song. I entered the room 
where she had Wk lived. I saw the harp which 



MdwovesoB vcb aooe the chords^ 



e I fBTBod mj steps 



It was ki m iinfe oook tf me cuiMii^ of die cot-* 

I* 

fue was litiwiiini aa mt sod, and m few widieied 
)eac9%s ci a hingiig cvpRss were strewed npoo ms 
gracve. Never had I dioiieM of die perfect 
wreScfaedtaeaa of Tioe tili I looked oo die oarrow 
tfM dttt epdosed die reoaias of dK sedooer of 
BMolie 0e Voisia. 
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** The ••mmer dajfs are o¥er, 
HaTe pai t away and gone ; 

And traoquilly and thoughtfully 
The autumn hurries on." 

Anon. 
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THE most melaDcholy period of the year is has- 
teoing to its final consummatioD. The old age of 
the seasons is at hand, and every gale that sweeps the 
atmosphere b laden with destruction. The summer 
sun, that we admired in our morning and evening 
rambleSy now gradually veils himself in mist, and with- 
draws from our gaze, to set in other worlds. If we 
Teoture into the fields, we are no longer welcomed by 
the sweet choristers of spring, the humming bee, 
and chirping grasshopper : they have all gpne to 
sleep away the firosts of ¥anter, and wake to a 
more genial period. The wind speaks no longer 
of health and animation ; the spirit of gloom sits 
heavily on its wings, and its voice, as it whistles 
over the stub^^Sf. bseathes the language of days 






that are peM^ plbnt yet moumiul to the souL" 
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The mind of nian appears in some d^ree to 
take its tone of action firom the revolving seasons. 
In springy it is sanguine and replete with joyous 
anticipations ; in summer, it becomes more calm, 
in the conscious possession of happiness; in 
autumn, it flags with the flagging season^ is filled 
with mistrust, suUenness, and fog ; and in winter, 
lingers out the day in a sort of moody, meditative 
spirit. It is in this intimate connexion of mind 
with the vicissitudes of the year, that the generality 
of our disorders originate. On insanity in parti' 
cular the gloom of autumn has a most pernicious 
tendency ; the newspapers t09 are usually filled at 
this period with melancholy instances of suicide ; 
and the deaths obtain an alarming majority over 
the births and marriages. I know one person of 
deserved literary reputation, who, to use his own 
language, dozes away winter in a state of actual 
torpor, and wakes at the approach of spring to 
the reality of life and sun-shine. Nor is he a soli- 
tary instance of such peculiar sensitiveness; for the 
generality of men appear to possess two minda^ 
the respective concomitants of summer and winter. 
The one, in connexion with its season, is amiably 
healthy, and sanguine ; the other, morose, inactive, 
and thoughtful. Many people will prove themselves 
eqviable acquaintances aiittd,.;d^correspondiiig 
cheerfulness of summer, who in^Hi^r «rill disgust 
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US with their moody fretful ness ; many an invalid 
in the plenitude of temporary health, will forget 
in the one season that he ever ailed in the other ; and 
I have heard of a physician who passes the summer 
in ridiculing the nervous peculiarities of his patients ; 
and the winter in standing eveiy morning before 
bieak&st in the shape and likeness of a tea-pot. 

But with all these natural disadvantages, au- 
tumn b not devoid of interest. If it be the 
most melancholy period of the year, it is also 
the season that from external causes disposes the 
mind most strongly to reflection. The daily fall 
of the leaf, the desolate steriliQr of the fields, 
and the absence of all that constitutes the 
cheerfulness of scenery, impress themselves on 
tiie reflecting mind, with an indescribable sym- 
pathy of feeling. We connect the falling honours 
of the year with our own relative situation, and, 
by observing the vicissitudes of the season, are 
induced to dwell with thoughtful attention on the 
vicissitudes of our own life. Rousseau affirms, that 
the si^t of a withering autumnal rose first awoke 
him to a sense of his own mortality ; and histoq; 
tdls us, that when Pelopidas paid a visit to the here 
of Mantinea, he found him seated in his garden, 
watching with intense interest, a solitary yellow leaf 
that hung lii4Hi|gK)ff a decayed poplar. ** If any 
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mine;'' said F.pftmmondas» cm observing the asto* 
irnhmmt ci his Sneadj '* could give me a just con- 
q£ urw own ia^igpificance, it would be 
DUO? spectide faefiore me. I have read many 
disoQiiiaes; but Bone that pointed so directly 
u ifae heart as ds homily of thb withered leaf." 
Ssk thishcxnAyv wfaidi centuries ago spoke to the 
aoui of meoofalest warrior of hb day, still appeals 
D me Bura^ of the ptamig hour. The aspect 
«* atfOR mm vary— te principle is eternally the 
sBKw Kocksi. seas^ and mountains may change 
ncir flonst and stariaa ; fam die vicissitudes of the 
jettSQitt are mflBifeiUeL I^viness still shixnids the 
accw ^if mmmn» k wfam Horace deprecated its 
«HiCfis^ — aa aviy rwii^csiill oshers in the hour of 
,mnuttS5w atfii tK jelkv kaf still daises firom the 
c:\^. » wtfeea aiottd ifae woods ci Attica the war- 
noc w«$ traxfiionned into the moralist But not 
OQiy to the moralKt, to the poet also, and to the 
paintov autumn is peculiarly acceptable. It is the 
period of the year when the mind is most adapted 
to receive> and the poetry of nature to yield, in- 
spiration. Gray was so fully convinced of its effect 
on the intellect, that he usually chose autumn as 
the season of composition, and amid the shades of 
Maidenly church-yard his immortal elegy was 
suggested, improved, and conclodfid^ Imagination 
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can scarcely refnun from picturing him seated on 
the green sward, under an old yew which still 
bears his initials, without experiencing a sublime 
devation of the soul. Marius in tears amid the 
ruinsof Carthage, was not a more striking spectacle 
than Gray musing amid the tombs of tlie dead. 
In analyiQpg their charactei-s, our English bard will 
rise higher from the comparison. The one, with the 
misanthropy of a^ despot, wept his own fall, min- 
gled with a transient r^et for the decay of the 
"Ocean-Queen" — but the other sighed for the 
flofierings of his fellow-men, and gilt the gloomy 
portals of the tomb with the rays of his own sweet 
I^ilosophy. 

With the kindred sensibility of the poet, the 
painter selects autumn as affording die fullest scope 
for the pencil. The varied harmony of its foliagjc — 
the diversified tints of the clouds — the richness of 
the hawthorn blossoms — and the melancholy that 
pervades the general aspect of nature, present a 
combination of beauties that the eye vainly seeks at 
any other period of the year. The night landscape 
too is peculiarly effective ; nor is there any scenic 
attraction equal to the full majesty of the harvest- 
moon, when in skirting the dark edge of the clouds 
she throws athwart the sky the ever^shifting hues of 
sublimity nndjgfbsudss. I remember the delight 
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with which in my school days I used to wander 
amid the ruins of Reading Abbey with a young 
friendi who is fiEist rising in celebrity as an artist 
When the zenith moon streamed in a broad sheet 
of light through the ivied windows, the effect was 

indescribable ; and, as W has since remarked, 

first inspired him with a love of nature, which now 
serves to elicit the highest beauties of his art 

But althougli Autumn may be considered the 
l^rquisite of the poet and the painter, it is not 
to them alone that perception of its beauties 
is confined. If the intdlectual classes enjoy it 
fk%t its mental associations, the more common^ 
ptact^ {Kkrtion of society admire it for its natural 
AttraotiiMis. In England, it is the season of the 
hnrxwt, in FVance^ of the vintage. The agricul- 
\w\n\f^ of ho\h countries are then busily engaged, 
niul the liolds rcsoimd with the shouts of the labour- 
i^-n, i\v the harsh grating of Ae heavily-laden 
M n^>n». In the l>CAutitiil region of Provence, in 
imHionlnri it is Uie ma^t interesting period of the 
y«*rtr. (iix>ui>cs of cmmtry giris and sun-burnt pea- 
HantA ait^ seen scattered in busy ccxifiision among 
ihf^ vinoyanis ; some dancing to the simple tunes 
«r Uu> province, others culling the juicy grape, 
while they b^j^uile their exertions with a song. In 
our own countiy too the seasttepf harvest is 
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the season of rustic jollity ; and when the duty of 
the day is over, the young villagers dance away 
their labours on the green, while the elders enjoy 
their ale and village scandal at the neatly-sanded 
parlour of the ale-house. On the conclusion of 
the festival, a most magnificent junketing ensues, 
the bam is fitted up as a supper-room, and roast 
beef and home-brewed ale elevate the spirits of 
the promiscuous assemblage* 

fiut while thus lingering with fondness on the 
external advantages of autumn, let me not forget 
the domestic comforts that he holds out In the 
kxiely cottage, wherein this sketch is written, 
ibey are more particularly felt, for beyond the 
boundary of a small plantation, in which the 
^'last rose of summer** has but lately withered, 
the landscape is wildly desolate. Mountains 
towering in chaotic confusion above mountains, 
sterile moors deprived of even the stinted clothing 
in which summer had robed them, are the sole ob- 
jects that greet the wandering eye. Autumn here 
reigns in all his native repulsiveness; and though he 
assume tiie aspect of grandeur, it is the grandeur 
4tf savage desolation. External nature then pro- 
seats little or no attraction, and artifice must supply 
the deficiency. Be it so : happiness is indepen- 
dent of time udksituatioq; and when it draws its 
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'* litttle air* from within, heeds not the interruption 
from without. • Now while the twilight creeps 
lagging along the firmament — the parlour shutters 
♦are closed — the slumbering fire is renewed — and 
the legends of the country drawled out over a luxo* 
rious sofa. The wind howls against the case* 
ment, and the comforts of an autumnal fire-side 
are felt with renewed satisftiction. But, hark ! the 
clock strikes eight : the village chimes are ringing 
out their last evening peal ; and the tea, ushered in 
by the appropriate ceremony of candles, makes glad 
the heart within us. . A page of Byron, Rousseau, 
or Scott, is read and the opinions of the party are 
canvassed. But one cannot always read — and, as 
the juniors of our circle insist that reading by can- 
dle-light is injurious, we must adopt other amuse- 
ments. Epitaph-writing and verse-capping then 
shall go in lieu of books ; and when these weary by 
repetition, the evening shall be concluded by the 
adventures of the greatest and oldest traveller of 
the party. 

And such are the delights of autumn, when 
nature fails in amusement, art holds out her re- 
sources, and this intimate connexion aiiprds en* 
tertainment for every revolving season. Spring 
breathes of love and beauty, Summer continues the 
delusion. Autumn reminds us thatipy is oft linked 
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with sorrow, and Winter shouts aloud from his 
palace of storms, that ^^ man was made to mourn/' 
Art then, where nature is deficient, holds out her 
protecting hand. Spring and Summer, that need 
not her assistance, she leaves to their own delights ; 
but Autumn and Winter, that throw themselves as 
it were on her bounty, she renders delightful by the 
association of thought and intellect 
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The Coachman's eye, in a fine phremsy rolling. 
Doth glance firom right to left, from left to right ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The distant vehicle, the dexterous Jehu 
Keeps his own side, and gives the passer-bj 
A nod of gratulation or contempt. 



»i»»#i»»»«»r»»' » i»^»^ 



TH£R£ is something in the nature oi a Stagor 
coachman, that smacks, like his own whip^ of con- 
scious importance. He is the elect of the road oq 
which he travels, the illustrious, imitated of thou- 
sands. Talk of the King indeed 1 the King even, on 
his own high-way, is but ** cakes and g^igerbread" 
to the Jehu. For him John Boots whistles wel- 
come — not so much through the goodness of hb 
disposition, as through his teeth — and the publican 
waxes honest in his gin ; for him, Betsey the pretty 
bar-maid displays the symmetry of a well-turned 
ankle, and the landlady speaks volumes in a squint 
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Survey him as be bowls along the road^ fenced 
in coats numerous as the seven bull-hides of AJax. 
Listen to the untutored melody of his voice, as he 
preaches the word of exhortation to his titS| and en- 
forces his doctrine with the whip. Hark ! already 
he is entering a village — the horn sounds — the 
leaders rattle along the street, and out rush the 
neighbourhood to bid him welcome. Observe his 
importance — to some he gives a grim nod, to 
others a smile of recognition, but thrice happy is 
he who is honored with ''Go it, Jemmy.'' Bea- 
tified James ! thou hast lived eternity in a moment 
'' Felix, heu, nimium felix, tua si bona ndrisi'' 

In the nature of his vocation the Coachman bears 
no indistinct resemblance to the Poet The one 
gives the rein to his horses, the other to his ima- 
gination; and when either run wild, the conse- 
quences are equally hazardous. The poet drives 
his steed along the high road to Parnassus ; the 
coacbmany more terrestrial in his calling, rattles 
them along the king's high-way. The poet is the 
chil4 of feeling, ditto the coachman. The one feels 
what he writes, the other what he drives — the one 
gets drunk with inspiration, the other with gin — and 
finally, the one gives spur to his P^asus, the other 
to his leaders. 

Independently of these poetical associations, our 
bero is illustrious from hb connexion with classical 
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lore. Pelops was a coachman, and has been im- 
mortalized, for his ability to diiFe at the rate of 
fourteen miles an hour, by the first <^ Grecian 
bards* The history of his ivory arm is nothing 
more than a metafdiorical iliustratioQ of the merite 
of his whip-hand. He fiadored it, in driving for 
a wager against King £nomans^ a brother whip; 
but it was s6 well set by .£scolapios, die first sor* 
geon and accoucheur of his day, that popular igno- 
rance, unaUe to accoimt for die cure, ascribed it 
to Ceres. Hij^ytus, the amiaUe Gredc dandy, 
Hippolytus, with whom Diana hersdf was detected 
in a faux pas, was another notorioQS eoadiman 
and kept the most fashicMuible curricle of his day. 
I mi^t quote divers other instnooes ^idiicfa, as Vat* 
py's Grammar expresses it, ^ a familiarity widi die 
best writers will easily surest** but diere would be 
no end to my essay, for in good sooth ^hiUa 
peep o'er hills and Alps on Alps arise^** when I 
attempt to enumerate the charioteers whom in my 
scbod-days I have been tai^ht to reverence. 

But in addition to such classical advantages, the 
coachman b celebrated for the morality with which 
his name is associated. '' All the worid's a stage^"* 
says Shakspeare ; and Time may be considered as 
the Jehu who rattles it along the hi^road of life 
to eternity. To redective minds this asisociation 
will appear obvious, and in his more serious mo* 
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mentSy the philosopher will love to consider a 
joumqf to Bathy as a type of his journey to etep* 
mty. And now that I am on the subject of 
eternity^ let me shed a tear for thee who hast 
already finished thy course, illustrious HelUfire 
Dick, or, if too familiarly I invoke thy shade, 
Pandsmonium Richard. Thou wert the Shak* 
speare of coachmen, the Lucifer or leading star of 
Cambridge. Grateful was the hour when, as the 
college bells rung for evening prayers, I encoun- 
tered thy sainted form in stables of which Augceas 
might be vain. Triumphant was the moment when 
under thy superintending kindness I bowled along 
the course to Newmarket, and symphonious the 
voice of thy whip, as it smacked sweet music along 
the gay-decked Trumpington road. But thoa art 
gone, sulphureous Richard, where Numa and Ancus 
have gone before thee, while melancholy remem- 
brance caa alone, exclaim '^ V irgilium vidi." 

'' My Muse turn from him, turn we to survey^ 
another instance of the importance of the coach- 
Aan, in the tender affections with which, his 
^grocation is connected. He is the winged Mercuiy 
tii love, the Cupid of Valentine's day, the leg^ 
ixmveyancer of reciprocal esteem from friend to 
friend. He alone can-^^ speed the soft intercourse 
from soul to soul,'' at the sensible pace of ei^t 
miles an hour, (including stoppages,) and bring the 
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travelled hasband to the anticipative <^)tics of his 
wife. Sweet to behdd him, in a calm summer 
eveoingy bowling aloog the village^ enshrined like 
Ldoninadoud — of dust, with a crew of bieechless 
mt:hins scitaming wdcome as he passes. A smile 
is on the face of the hamlet, and even the schodl- 
master dofis his hat at his aj^iroach. The maid* 
servant rushes out in hope of a packet from her 
lover, and the barber with the weekly newspaper^ 
tossed down to him firom the box, flies pr^pant 
with greatness, to be delivered at the village ale- 
house. 

With respect to his accomplishments^ Aecoacb^ 
man is deservedly illustrious. If bis cooversatioo 
has not the copious elegance of Coleridge, it has 
all the easy copiousness of nature, with expletive 
beauties more peculiarly its own. It is at once 
nervous, flowing, and anecdotal, enforced with 
aiergedc anathemas and g^umished with technical 
obscurities. In music he is no mean profipient ; 
his school, as Lord Byron said of Christabel, is 
** wild and singularly original and beautiful," ao4 
not unfrequeotiy contrives to ^^ snatch a graoit 
beyond the reach of art" Some, however, prefer 
the Italian, others the Irish, others the RngliRh — but 
I prefer the whip school of music ; for, like the 
instrument from which its name is derived^ it is 
striking^ flexible, and melodious; and I can ima^ne 
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nothing more truly touching, than to hear a coach- 
man, as he trundles along the road, ** warble his 
native wood notes wild" to the pathetic tune of the 
Lass of RichnK>nd Hill, or the more impassioned 
canzonet of Sally in our Alley. 

The mention of music reminds me of that most 
musical of all modem whips, the late Isaac Wal- 
ton — the Maecenas of coachmen — the Braham of 
the Bath-road. — Sticklers for symmetry might per- 
haps assert that he was stout, inasmuch as he 
measured five foot four in height, and four foot five 
in breadth. His proportion, however, was correct ; 
and though his body resembled a beer-barrel, and 
peradventure had been as alien tapped, it was sup- 
ported by legs of adequate rotundity, which, from 
the pleasing originality of their shape, might deceive 
the most cunning anatomist. In creating this 
goodly personage, nature seemed to have overlooked 
the trifling appendage of a neck, which was a 
subject of waggery to his friends, who used often to 
assert that honest Isaac could never be hung ac- 
cmxling to law, inasmuch as he had no neck to be 
hung by. For myself, I am not fond of repeating 
•sudi idle tittle-tattle, and shall therefore close my 
description of his person by saying, that when set 
in motion, he gave qo faint idea of a buttock of 
beef upon castors. 

In his public capacity he was well known to 
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every tavern-keeper firom Londdn to Bath/ and 
thrice fortunate was the ostler, on whom he turned 
the light of his countenance. On the road he was 
an epitome of r^larity. and was never known to 
pass a town or village without siiffisring his stomadi 
to take toll at the first publichouse. Thus fcurtified 
he would manfully' journey on, enlivening each imle 
by some witty anecdote or hum<Mrou's ditty, of 
which last article he had an incalculable collecti(Mi, 
and of such an accommodating nature that one 
tune would actually suit them all. This tune go* 
nerally lasted a fortnight, and was then laid aside 
on half-pay. By strlmge ill-luck, however, I h^>- 
pened to be usually on the road when it wa^ hi^ 
in &vour with Isaac's lungs, and it is Only on. the 
authority of other travellers that I mention the 
apociyphal fact of its dismissal. 

It was^ a pleasant thing to hear this man ^' of 
intolerable entrails'' warble the air '^Old King 
Cole ;'' for there was a vocal abruptness about hina, 
that- with the boldness of original genius o'erleaped 
both time and tune. His ditties were mostly of a 
humorous cast, and one pirincipal merit attending 
them was, that, unlike the negligent minstrelsy of 
the modem stage, they were never sung so badfy as 
to be called for a second time. Pity it is that such 
accomplishments should ever be lost to the world ; 
but *^all flesh is grass," saith the Preacher, and 
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our coachman was doomed to be a melancholy in- 
stance of this biblical truth. He was suffocated in 
attraapting to force a laugh at one of his own jokes, 
a necessity imposed upon his muscles by the serious 
demeanour of his hearers. His death clouded the 
countenance of every ostler from London to Bath ; 
and many a publican, as he cast a rueful glance at 
his well-filled beer-barrels, thought with a sigh of 
the thirsty bowels of poor Isaac. 

Peace be with thee, thou fat child of Bacchus, 
and unmolested be the sod that enwraps thee! — 
The pretty bar-maid, bedecked in summer top- 
knots and neat russet shawl, shall long stand lis- 
tening on tip-toe to the smack of thy whip, that 
never-^failing herald of a kiss. Long shall the land- 
lady sigh for thy pleasant speeches, and the travel- 
ler for his wonted anodyne. But to those who 
knew thee, all further panegyric is useless ; and to 
those who did not, the sole melancholy duty (and a 
sacred one it is) remains of purchasing this tribute 
tD thy memory, and strongly recommending it to 
the attention of men of science and of taste. 



THE DEVIL'S COACH 



a 9orft0frtre Sregntir*' 
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** A dream, the veriest shadow of a drcann. 

With all its incoherent imagings.'' 

Ahon. 



Every one must have heard of the headless 
Coachman and his phantom tits. He tools them 
along the streets of Beverley at night-fall, and puUs 
up at the door of graceless invalids, when he thinks 
that they have occasion for a conveyance into the 
other world. What has become of his pericra* 
nium heaven only knows, nor indeed is it my busi- 
ness to enquire. Generally speaking, however, it 



• TTie outline of this singular legend is ^cU known to the 
good folks in the West Riding of Yorkshire, more particu- 
larly in the neighbourhood of Beverley. They believe that 
all naughty people are carried away in the Devil's Coach ; 
which may be one reason why the young ladies arc ao out- 
rageously virtuous in the North. 
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18 a piece of furniture more ornamental than useful : 
politicians do well enough without heads; physicians 
enact cures, lawyers argue very convincingly with- 
out them ; ladies, as most of us know, despii^e them 
altogether : and surely apparitions may claim an 
act of dispensation. The story, goes^ that this 
spectre whip was a coachman on the high North 
road, whose head was cut off by an irritable York- 
shire Baronet; that on his decease, he was appointed 
driver of the Devils coach ; and that whenever a 
libertine was on the eve of deaths this coach and 
coachman were seen rattling along the streets of 
Beverley, to take up .the soul of the departed. 
That, moreover, voices were heard in the air, ac- 
companied by the deep bass tones of a thunder- 
clap, and that yells proceeded from the inside 
passengers, which is extremely natural, seeing 
that as the roads are rough, and the coach does 
not go upon springs, the jostling of so many dry 
bones must produce much inconvenience. But it is 
my duty to tell a plain tale : — so a truce to further 
explanations. 

Once upon a time then, there dwelt in the good 
town of Beverley, a certain Cambridge student, by 
name Wharton. He was, if I may believe report, 
a learned, though a desperate character ; for no vice 
was too daring, no virtue too impregnable, for his 
assaults. He never even by chance stumbled on 

£ 
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a good action ; never went to church on Sundays ; 
never paid his debts ; but when a tailor sued for 
money, would throw him out of the window, 
observing, by way of consolation, that as he fonned 
only the ninth part of a man, the pain received 
from his bruise would of course be proportionably 
diminished. Now it happened that among the j^ 
multiplicity of his other amours, this young maa 
fell desperately in love with the daughter of a 
coachman at Beverley. He met her^ it seems, as 
she was tripping along Westwood Common, and, 
being struck with her beautiful simplici^, resolved 
to attempt her seduction. With this view he 
projQfered all that wealth could procure, or fashion 
devise, to ensnare her better reason. He succeeded 
to his wish ; for where is the feminine phenomenon 
who can resist the seductive qualities of a hand- 
some young man, or the bewitching attractions of 
a diamond ring ? Our virgin, at least, was no phi- 
losopher ; so homeward she went, casting ever and 
anon a glance of girlish vanity at her new present, 
and exclaiming, as she placed it at night in her bed- 
chamber, '^ Well ! he has given me a kiss, but he 
shall never do any thing more ; no ! I would rather 
die first.'' Whether she kept her word, remains to 
be told in the sequel. 

After some little discreet manoeuvrings, young^ 
Wharton discovered her abode. She was peeping 
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out of the window as he {Massed by, and, with a 
beautifully blended air of simplicity and innocence, 
kissed her hand in token of recognition. Was this 
meant as a proof of complaisance, or of mere 
civility? in good sootli, I cannot say ; I profess not 
to understand the freaks of womanhood ; so my 
readers must form their own conjectures. One 
tiling however is certain, that a few evenings after- 
wards she was detected walking arm in arm with 
him down North-Bar-street ; a circumstance which 
gavQ infinite offence to the elect of the neighbour- 
hood. Though dangerous to her repose, the pre- 
possession of this poor girl had at least the merit of 
sincerity ; her appearance too was well calculated 
to inspire passion, and in her manner there was a 
certain air of rustic artlessness, which lent an in- 
expressible charm to her person. A gang of 
virulent old spinsters, however, who sat in council 
upon the merits of her countenance, gave out that 
she was but so so ; which convinced men of dis- 
cernment that she was really beautiful. 

Gentle reader! my tale now begins to be 
pathetic, for the ruin of innocence is the text on 
"which justice compels me to enlarge. Miss Louisa 
Shirley (I abhor familiarity) had been but a short 
time acquainted with Wharton, when one unlucky . 
evening a footman in a gold-laced hat slipped into 
her hand a note, requesting her to meet him on the 
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ensuing Sonday, as he had bosioess of importaDoe^ 
to communicate. She perased and le-perused the^ 
letter, dispatched an answer in the aflirmative, 
then sat down to consider. *' He will peffaaps 
me,** said she ; ^* but, after all, what is there in a^ 
kiss ? I kiss Papa every night before I go to bed,^ 
and he does not think the worse of me for iL" Shc^ 
ascertained at length, that tiiere was oo bann 
being kissed, that it was a proof of exceeding 
friendship, and in short that she could not well 
dispense with it. Having settled thb point to. her 
satisfaction, she went to bed. 

Sunday at last arrived, the Minster hdls had 
just tolled for evening service, and a few scattered 
individuals were seen trooping along Westwood 
Common, to the parish-church of Saint Mary. 
The eight o clock chimes had just finished as 
Louisa, punctual to her appointment, observed 
Wharton stealing towards her. A wordless recogni* 
tion ensued, and they hastened in silence to a most 
wicked tuft of trees at the extremity of Westwood. 
I say wicked, for, notwithstanding the 4audable ex- 
ertions of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
this spot, to the scandal of all Beverley, is the 
scene of nightly, and even hourly iniquities. On 
approaching it, they seated themselves upon a re- 
clining bank of moss, while the west wind among 
the trees above them murmured voluptuous music 
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to their souls/' The hour — the scene — were sacred 
to love, for the last rays of the seitting sun had but 
now mellowed into twilight, and /a grey dimness 
cvei^pread the landscape. 

Wharton first addressed his companion, who, 
clad in the light garb of summer, inclined her 
sweet form towards him. Heaven only knows what 
he said, though, from the heightening bloom on her 
cheek, I suspect that among other misdemeanors 
he accused her of being a pret^ girl. He appealed, 
in short, to her vanity with all the glozing softness 
of an accomplished libertine ; he spoke to her in 
the language most dear to a woman's heart ; and — 
but it positively makes me blush to recapitulate at 
any further length his atrocious and triumphant 
machinations. 

There is no wisdom below the waistcoat, said a 

late eminent lawyer, and Miss S was doomed to 

verify this uncomfortable truth. Having gained his 
point, Wharton deserted his victim, and quitted 
fieverley for the gayer scenes of the metropolis. 
As for Louisa, every hour of the day was consumed 
in unavailing regret, blended with a tender senti- 
ment for her seducer, whom yet she could not 
resolve to abhor. Her friends observed her melan- 
choly, but, unconscious of the cause, attempted to 
offer consolation. Vain hope ! is there aught can 
heal a broken heart ? I say this from experience ; 
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I was once in love myself^ and shoals of acquain^ 
ances physicked me with condolences. One 
assured me that passion was a general epidemic, 
and that I should think myself lucky in escaping 
with life. Another recommended a strong dose of 
salts as a preventive ; but one in particular was so 
earnest with his consolations, that I was under the 
afl9icting necessity of declining his acquaintance. 

But to resume: six months had nowelapsed» and 
not even the eye of a fieither could overlook die 
disgrace of his child. The report was soon tioised 
throughout Beverley, and the virulent old Crones 
were observed to look exceeding wise upon the 
occasion. ** Aye," said one, ** I thought how it 
would be." *^Tha\ik God,'' exclaimed another, 
the very epitome of ugliness, " I was never accused 
of such misconduct." *' Bless me," continued a 
third, " I shall faint at the sight of such a creature." 
Poor Louisa, in the mean time, was dying : if she 
ever ventured out, she was greeted with sneers ; 
malice exaggerated her fault, envy gloated over her 
sufferings. We easily forgive crime; but female' 
virtue is such an unpardonable offence, liiat the 
ladies can never overlook it. 

It is spring : it is that beautiful seascm of the 
year when nature laughs aloud in the frolicsome 
good-humor of youth. The west wind is abroad 
among the woods, and the stream sings sweetly as 
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it flows. But there is one, whose sunken form and 
jaded spirits have done with the pleasures of this 
earth. Seated at the casement of her cottage, she 
looks abroad upon the landscape. An old man is 
stationed by her side, and a baby slumbering on 
her knee smiles cheerfully in its mother's face. 
" Poor child/' exclaimed Louisa, '' a few more 
days and there will be none to cherish your helpless 
infancy.'' She turned towards the old man as she 
said this, and, putting the baby into his arms, burst 
into tears. '^Dear father," she resumed, '^you 
will be kind to him when I am gone, and when all 

that remains is the memory of my sorrows 

• 

and my shame. Sweet little boy! see how the 
ringlets curl upon his chubby face; indeed, 
father, indeed you must love him, he looks so like 
your Louisa." " I will," he replied, " I will love 
him for your sake, and he shall be unto me as 
another child." '' Then heaven's mercy is accom- 
plished, and the victim may die in peace. Father^ 
fiither^" she exclaimed, ^' where are you ? my senses 
prow dim, I see — I feel you not." The old man 
cau^ her hand, a faint smile passed across her 
countenance as she bent her sinking form towards 
him, - and one feeble fluttering sigh told that her 
gentle spirit had passed away. 

Unconscious of her death, Wharton continued 
bis residence in the metropcHb, where every species 
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of dissipation in turn allured his pursuit But 
health, spirit, honor, all gradually sunk under such 
excesses, till, satiated with pleasure, he resolved to 
return to his native Beverley. He reached it ia a 
most pitiable condition, the slave of passion — the 
victim of remorse. As for Louisa, he seemed to 
have entirely forgotten her, except indeed when the 
sight of the little mossy bank of Westwood re^ 
called a few past iniquities. • 

As he was seated one evening in his drawing«rooin» 
in a state of that bitter sensitiveness which in its poig«: 
nancy is akin td madness, the servant introduced a 
person by the name of Timothy Shirley. The long* 
forgotten sound struck like a death-knell to the soul 
of the seducer, and with difficulty he contrived to ar- 
ticulate " Louisa." " She is gone,'* replied the old 
man, '^ to her long home, but in her last moments 
besought me to forgive you/' ** Sweetest, sweetest 
girl, and did she indeed remember ine?' was Whar- 
ton beloved even in the hour of death ? Oh God, 
what a wretch then am I !" '* She forgave you," 
resumed Shirley, ** and I too forgive you, on her 
account ; but I claim redress for my own sufferings* 
Look, young man, at these grey hairs, silvered be- 
fore their time ,- and then pardon, if you can, a 
father's revenge." The soul of Wharton was stung 
even to phrenzy, his eyes glared with a savage 
/delirium, and grasping his victim by Ithe throat. 
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" Revenge !" he sbouted, " yes, you shall have it ; 
revenge and freedom, in a word. Go then ! father 
of the girl I loved, and in a better world pray for 
the soul of the murderer/' Inflamed — maddened 
with the violence of contending emotions, he 
tightened his grasp, while the poor old man sunjf: 
senseless aiA dying at his feet. ** You have 
robbed me of my daughter," he feebly exclaimed, 
** but my spirit shall haunt the murderer. Farewell ! 
we • shall meet again." With these words he 
expiied. . ■ t 

I pass by the trial, and subsequent acquittal of 
Wharton under the plea of insanity ; for in good 
sooth I dislike having any thing to do with law, 
either in the way of fiction or reality. Children 
should never play with edge-tools. But I cannot so 
easily pretermit his sullen contrition, or the fact 
tiiiat he gave up billiards, sold his horses, portioned 
off hb mistresses, and took, like an ascetic jbermit, 
to his beads and bis prayer-book. His penitence, 
indeed, was wondrously edifying, and scarcely less 
marveUous dian the fact which I am about to relate. 

He was awakened one night from dreams of 
horror, by a sulf^ureous radiance, that illumined his 
#hole chamber. . As the light grew more and more 
vivid; he discovered a phantom standing with an air 
of easy assurance by his bed-side, with his hands 
thtiist into a visionary pair of leather breeches. 
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^^ In the name of goodness, who are you ?'' said 
Wharton. " Meaning me, Sir," replied the appa- 
rition, in the homely dialect of his county ; ^' I was 
OQce Sam Boots, ostler at the Pig and Tinddr*box ; 
but having had a slight accident with the gallows, 
WB8 rewarded for my martyrdom by the place of 
book-keeperto Pluto. I am sent here bf one Shirley, 
to say, that since his murder he has been appointed 
driver of the Devil's coach, which iMves Beverley 
at twelve o'clock at night, and reaches the S^ at 
*the first crowing of the cock." " Shirley I'' ex- 
claimed the paralyzed Whai:ton. '^ Aye, Shirley/ 
repeated the phantom : '^ perhaps you are surprised 
te hear of him below ; but he sras none of the best 
of OS, and must answer for himself as well as others. 
He desires me to add, that he promised to meet you 
again, and that there is one outside place vacant 
on the box, to be kept expressly for you.^ ^^ God 
of heaven I is my death then so near?" " Yes," 
returned the sprite, ^' in three days froqi this time, 
when the Minster clock is on the hour of twelve, 
a clay-cold corpse will be all that remains of Whar-* 
ton.'' ** Eternal Providence 1" resumed the libwtipe, 
^' am I so soon to be cut oiOf, when life is yet you^g, 
and my crimes are yet unrepented ?" ** Lord bless 
us,'' returned the hobgoblin, '^ it b nothing when 
one's used to it ; for my own part, I have been dead 
mid damned these five years." With this coupling 
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assurance^ he vanished in a clap of thunder from 
the apartment. 

The next morning, about half a dozen thin 
spinsters were seen gossiping together in the front 
of Wharton's house. Many thick heads were 
shaken on the occasion, and great was the wagging 
of tongues. Among other worthies, the Parson of 
St. Mary's was summoned to the bed-side of the 
invalid : but, as he was a very orthodox minister, he 
averred that it was highly probable that the patient 
would be damned, unless he presented him to the 
next living that was in his gift. The physician too» 
under ^hose management our hero's case bec^jne 
really dangerous, talked much of the. healing qua- 
lity of fees, while both agreed in offering consolar 
tion. Alas I what can console a man, who, by a 
long course of carnality, has paid for an outside 
place on the Devil's coach ? 

The fatal day at last arrived, and, confined by 
nervous indisposition to his room, poor Wharton 
was in a state of the gloomiest despondency. An 
old woman, the best nurse in the world for an 
invalid, sate on each side of his bed, revolving with 
blanched countenance the probable catastrophe of 
the night. As evening drew on, his dejection in- 
creased, and he was scarcely finised from melan- 
choly by the abrupt entrance of one of his fashi- 
onable London friends. '^ Why, Wharton," said 
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the Corinthian, ^* what* s all this I hear about your 
dream of the death-coach and the book-keeper P" 
** Tis no dream, Jack : I am going to the Devil ; 
and that cursed four-in-hand, about which we used 
to laugh so incredulously, is sent to convey 'me to 
Tbphet." " Phoo nonsense,** resumed his friend, 
''are you fool enough to believe so nonsensical a 
legend?" "Nonsensical!" shrieked both the old 
gentlewomen at once; ^^ hear the blaspmmous young 
roan, he calls the Devil's coach nonsensical, when 
our two husbands, who, God rest them, are dead 
and gone, were carried away in it themselves.** 
With these words, they raised such a clatter about 
the ears of Wharton and his fnend, that both were 
fain to apologise. "Well, well," resumed the 
Dandy, ** if yqu are really going to take an airing, 
I will thank yofi to remember me to our old friend 
Whi taker, for you may depend on it that he is 
there." " I am in no humor to joke," said Whar- 
iDn with a mela^icholy smile ; " for the hour of 
death is near, and we meet for the last Umte on 
earth. Adieu, Jack,*' he continued, holding out his 
wasted hand, *^ we have spent many pleasant hours' 
together, cherish the memory of them for my sake, 
and when the wine-cup goes round, be the naioae of 
Wharton the toast that memory pledge to the 
past." As he said these words he motioned his 
companion from the room ; who, struck with such 
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apparent weakness, quitted the house in a state of 
mind veering very doubtfully between ridicule and 
regret. 

It was evening — nine, ten, eleven — half past 
eleven o'clock struck, the nurses had retired for the 
Digbt, and every coach that rattled along the streets 
was mistaken for the Acberontic four-in-hand. As 
the awful hour approached, the night became un- 
usually temj^tuous ; the blue lightning streamed 
.through the closed window-shutters, and the thun« 
der echoed in rattling peals along tlie sky. At this 
instant the deep-toned Minster clock, struck the 
hour of twelve, and the eyes of the invalid grew 
dim with a death-like slumber. 'Tis done — the 
room shook as with an earthquake, and tlie rum- 
bling sound of a distant vehicle was heard clattering 
along the stony paVenient. The whole machine 
was picturesquely fearful : the wheels were composed 
of the bones of dead men ; the box-seat was 
fashioned out of skulls, the thickest that could be 
procured ; and the martingales, traces, and horse- 
collars, were manufactured from the dried skin of a 
parricide. As for the headless driver, he was 
closely muffled in a box-coat, formed of grave- 
clothes ; while the book-keeper, who, being duly 
rigged out in a new pair of phantasmagoriacal lea- 
thers, a{)peared the most sociable of tliis devilish 
assembly, shouted aloud, ^^ Any passenger for tlie 
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« 

Devil's coach ? Ten minutes behind time already ."^ 
As he said this, the ghost of the libertine appeared, 
and with an air x)f cool impudence took possession 
of the box-seat. The usual Quantity of yells were then 
heard to which the thunder very accommodatingly 
joined chorus, while the vehicle bowled away in a 
whirlwind) and the streets of Beverly smelt of 
sulphur for a week afterwards. 

On quitting North-Bar-street, thefbtfch dashed 
along the Norfolk coast, whisked across the Channel^ 
made a short cut through France, and 'then rattled 
into Spain, where they watered horses among the 
ruins of the Inquisition. At a quarter bdbre one 
they reached the interior of Africa, when the book- 
keeper renewed his civilities, and gave the name and 
quality of the inside passengers. '^ Our concern,^* 
said he, *^ being, as you may observe, a light post- 
coach, is licensed to carry four inside and eight 
out. Of these four, three are lawyers, and the 
other a publisher of some note in his day. But he 
was a sad fellow : he started, I am told, a Review, 
sweated the authors in his employ, and gave Ittde 
or nothing but thanks in return. For this wicked- 
ness, he was deemed by our proprietor Pluto 
worthy of an inside place in his coach, where he 
now is, much to his astonishment and discomfiture; 
inasmuch as he fleeced his customers only six days 
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in the week, and duly went to church on the 
seventh." 

In the course of such desultory chit-chat, they 
reached the Abyssinian mountains of the moon, 
where human foot has never yet penetrated. Here 
they paused for an instant to make preparations for 
their descent to Avemus ; which leads me to doubt 
the accuracy of the old proverb, ^' facilis descensus 
Averm." Oil^the summit of the loftiest peak, 
faon(»red by the natives with the musical epithet of 
Fanjondingdangobomely, is a volcano which belches* 
forth flames by way of emetic. Into the midst of 
its crater they vanished, tibe coachman using Uie 
salutary precaution of the drag-chain, £or on 
quitting Afiica the road to Avemus is replete with 
danger.* 

And now, devout reader, pardon me if I reveal 
the mysteries of another world. Faia would I pause 
oa the threshold of the grave ; but this v^aoious 

* This is not the most orthodox road to the Devil, for 
Uljtfef and Aneas each chose the hazardous and circuitous 
entrance on the right hand of the Sybill's cave. But times and 
roads are altered for the better since their days, the dangers 
and delays of travelling no longer exist; steam-packets and 
patent coaches facilitate our progress through this worlds 
while Newgate and the Bible Society expedite our convey- 
ance to the next. ** Lord ! how this world improves as we 
srow older V 
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tale must be completed^ or at No. 26, Haymarke^ 
there will be weeping and goashing of teeth, the 
Publisher mourning for his copy-ri^t| because, it 
is oot« To proceed : on quitting the Abyssiniao 
mountains the coach rattled along a paved arch* 
way, strewed with gold, and bordered on each aide 
by hedges that flashed a thousand colors on the 
^e. Here, as our laurels in En^and, grew the dia- 
mond, topaz, and sapphire trees, the^^emerald with 
its mild radiance, and the ruby with its blood-red 
dyes.* Mountains of gold and jewelry reared their 
glittering summits in every direction ; while shoals 
of fiends, flecjged and unfledged, croaked like bull- 
frogs a discordant welcome. As they proceeded,- 
the mighty rushing of the fiery Phl^thon, or 
the duller Styx, forced this exclamation from the 

bookseller, " Would that I had given Mr. D 

twelve, instead of eight guineas per sheet/' Let 
living Publishers, ere it is too late, take warning by 
this awful catastrophe. 

After slapping along an avenue obscured by the 
sulphureous mists of the Pblegethon, the view was 
suddenly expanded, and the splendor became too 



* Let none admire 
That riches grow in Hell ; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane. 

Milton, Par. LoMi. 
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brilliant for earthly optics. A vast valley, inundated 
with oceans of living flame, first struck upon the 
^e, while id its centre stood the palace of Pluto, 
with hugd burnished walls composed of fire petri* 
fied to substance but still retaining its wonted 
heat. On the summit was the clock of eternity, 
whose sullen tones rung through the infernal vaults, 
and was answered by the shrieks of the sufferers. 
At the extreitiity of the vale appeared the Elysian 
iSdds, where Spring bloomed in immortal youth, 
and the balmy spices of Sabaea floated on the 
wings of an interesting assortment of zephyrs. 
Here the great and good of all nations received 
the fulness of eternal felicity. Unbreeched demi- 
gods sung psalms to unpetticoated virgins, or 
danced picturesque minuets to the music of the 
gurgling rills. 

On the fight hand of this Asphodelian paradise, 
the dark coal-pits of Tartarus burst in distance 
upon the view. Three old gentlewomen, dressed 
in mob caps manufactured from snake-skins, were 
stationed on its brink, whom the book-keeper 
pointed out to Wharton as the Parcse or Fates. 
A little beyond them stood another feminine tri- 
umvirate holding scourges in their hands, which 
they unsparingly applied to the rear of the wicked^ 
in order to quicken their descent into Tartarus. The 

F 
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names of these vinegar-faced spinsters were Aiecto, 
Megara, and Tisiphone ; and it was their province 
to give all new visitors a sufficing specimen of 
Acherontic hospitality. The libertine observed them 
with awe, and as the coach drew near to the Styx 
beyond which lay the black gulfs of Tartarus* 
received the full gaae of their dead demon-lighted 
eyes. Besides this comfortable recognition his 
prospect was otherwise alarming ; and the scenes 
of torture that surrounded him were but ill-calcu- 
lated to remove terror. On one side rose a moun- 
tain! up whose steep declivities the footpad Sisy* 
phus was compelled to roll a hugp stone,, which 
rebounded into the road below and broke his bead 
with the most unceremonious expedition. On 
the other side stood Tantalus playing at bob- 
cherry with some fruit that eluded his skill, and 
stooping to drink of water that flowed jaway as he 
advanced. Ixion, too, was busy with bis spinning- 
wheel, and the four dozen and one daughters of 
Danaus, essayed in vain to replenish their perfo^ 
rated washing-tub. 

As the coach approached the Styx where the 
ferryman Charon stood ready with his boat, the 
driver unharnessed his leaders, and then applying 
the double thong to the flank of his shaft-horses, 
rattled them in bang-up style to the bank-side, 
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while th^ book-keeper thus addressed the defunct 
libertine. *^ Do you see yon flaming rock on the 
off side of the Styx, where an austere-looking 
spirit is standing, with a book in his hand ?'' '' Yes/' 
** That, Sir, is Minos, the High Steward of Aver- 
Bus; or, in diplomatic language, the Secretary for 
the Home department. He keeps a sort of debtor 
and creditor account of the vices and virtues of 
the numerous oaiKiidates for admission, and ac* 
cordiDg as either preponderate, their torments are 
softened or increased." 

With these words they reached the Styx, whose 
-black sluggbh waves dimmed by pestilential va- 
pours rdled a putrid tide along the valley, until it 
joined the Phlegethon, where ignited by the burn- 
ing waves, it sent forth a sulphureous spray that 
DO mortal breath might resjHre. Here the headless 
J^Mi drevf up his tits, and introducing his murderer 
with a mo&t hideous cachinnation recommended 
him, tiirough the medium of Charon, to the espe- 
cial notice of Pluto. ^* All this comes of squeez- 
ng coachmen by the throat, and towzling young 
women behind the bushes," exclaimed thefacete 
book-keeper ; a reminiscence by no means conso- 
latory to the libertine. They had now crossed the 
river, paid th&r halfpenny, accepted their passport, 
mad tt was Wharton's turn to receive the aggregate 
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aqiount of his good and evil deeds. A certificate 
was accordingly drawn up, when the balance in 
favour of Pluto was discovered to be unusually 
fearful. 

'' How comes it/' said the unabashed libertine, 
as her was hurried, exceedingly against his inclina- 
tion, towards the pur^tory Tartarus, ''that I 
see so few publishers' names in the account*book 
of Minos ?" ** There are all that ever lived,*' 
replied the book-keeper. " The lawyers, I see, are 
pretty numerous." '^ Aye, that might be expected," 
returned his companion, '' indeed, our coal-pits are 
overstocked with them already." '' But are there 
no Cambridge men here ?" resumed Wharton ; 
'' Masters .or fellows of Colleges, I mean : they are 
very devils upon earth, and methinks there should 
be good pickings for Pluto among some of them. 
There was old Dr. Tuck-turtle, in pacticular — " 
"My good fellow," exclaimed the book-keeper^ 
'' let us have no long stories for they are worse. than 
a ducking in the Phlegethon ; as for your Cam- 
bridge men, we have abundance of them, and this 
very night I start for Catherine Hall, to tell 

the , that an inside place will be vacant in 

three days. There is no occasion for him to be 
made a skeleton, he is all bones already." 

They had now reached the borders of Tartarus, 
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and, for the first time, the spirit of Wharton was 
struck with terror. The waves lashed themselves 
against the adamantine gulf which bound them, 
and high over each billow writhed a fleshless, yet 
living skeleton, swathed in a shroud of burning lava. 
A thousand yells burst from the anguished victims*; 
the dock of eternity rung out its solemn peal ; and 
a voice that mortal man might never hear, echoed 
from the d,ense abyds : " The murderer is welcome 
to his h'ome." At this instant, the scene grew 
dark with mist, and the three furies approached, to 
hurl the soul of the libertine to its receptacle of 

torment ; when 

** Well, and what then ?*' methinks I hear my 
readers exclaim. Why then he started, and awoke. 
The fact is, that ever since the murder of Shirley, 
his imagination had been partially deranged, and 
connecting his vision, the probable effect of fever 
medicines, with the wild legend of the Devil's 
coach, had produced the pantomimic jumble I have 
just concluded. The singular association of his 
dream with the classical Avemus of the ancients, 
appears to have been the effect of a University 
education; and as for his introductory interview 
with the book-keeper, it was occasioned by the 
remembrance of the book-keeper of the York sti^ ; 
vi4io was principal evidence during the trial, and 
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attended to identify him ad the lover of Louisa. 
Bdt I am somewhat premature m my disclosure, 
and must continue my narrative methodically. 

On waking from this fri^tful trance, he tftr 
chumed to the physician, who was standing by 
bis bed-side, ** Here come the furies ; Hdp ! 
help! Styx, Charon, Minos, Book-keeper, Pub- 
lishers, for God's sake assist me, or I am lost. 
^' Who are all these gentlemen he is talking of, 
sfdd the astonished pharmacopolist to the narae 
oh his ri^t hand. '*Oh! some of his London 
friends, I'll warrant me, and a precious pack 

they are, howsomdever " ** He is road,** intdr- 

rupted the physician, '' stark mad, behold I will 
j^ebotomize him." With these words, he apptied 
the lancet, and the fever being somewhat abated, 
Wharton was gradually persuaded that he had been 
suffering under the effects of a distempered ima^ 
nation. In a short time he recovered, much to the 
discomfiture of the good folks of Beverley^ wha 
were thereby disappointed in the voucity of tbq 
Devil's coach. The old women however, who are 
always the best judges in these matters, swore 
point blank that he was carried away, and that 
Wharton was an impostor who had been sent tor 
deceive them. This opinion was signed by such 
respectable authorities, that I scarcely )tne«r what 
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to think about it myself, until the young maa 
made affidavit with the mayor that to the best of 
his knowledge, he was himself; and that if he had 
been carried o£f in the Devil's coach, it was pretty 
evident that he was brou^t back again. *' True, 
I never thought of that," said his enlightened 
worship', '' and it certainly is one great argument in 
your favour." 

But old ladies would as soon give up their snuff 
as their superstition; and our poor persecuted 
Wharton, bemg every where received as an impostor, 
quitted his native town for ever. He has since 
retrieved his character ; the errors of youth are 
amended; his classical studies resumed; and he 
has again become the delight and the omam^it of 
bia friends. Still, however, a shudder passes across 
him wfaoiever he thinks of the Devil's coach, and 
let no one wonder at his timidity ; for a man who 
has been once drenched with the sulphureous 
wttves of Tartarus, will be in no hurry for a second 
wann-bath. 
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** Eternal smiles his empdiMss betrmj. 

As shallow streams n» ifimpiiwg all dw way.** — ^PoFK» 



THERE is a class of persons, indigenous to Eng- 
land, which appears to have escaped the notice of 
our subtlest philosophers. Although thqr have 
consumed much ink, paper, and patience in their 
analysis of the nature of genius, and have been 
equally voluminous in accounting for the causes of 
ignorance, they have wholly neglected a char 
racter which steers midway between the two, and 
is not inaptly denominated common-place. '' A 
nice young man'* is the term usually applied to 
folks of this description, for they seldom offend by 
their sarcasm, or delight by their genius, and an in* 
different good humor is the sole satisftM^tion de- 
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rived from their society. But inasmuch as they 
are removed from intellect, they are finished adepts 
at the small-talk of the day. The current oi 
fashion is their element, they swim on the surface 
of public opinion, and follow evf ry winding of the 
stream. Orthodoxy is their passport to the ball- 
room ; and the golden calf of the hour is the idol of 
their reverence. In displaying the merits of an 
opera dancer they are always on the side of po^ttav 
they vote with the majority on matters of dress, 
and their judgment on literature is given as the 
world decides. With the real merits of a book, 
they have no communion, for the '^ outward and 
visible sign*' is the surest test of its ^' inward and 
spiritual grace/' Compliments flow from them as 
honey from the lips of Nestor, with voluble lubri- 
city of utterance ; and it is impossible to resist their 
arguments on the best mode of peeling orange, 
dressing the hair, or plastering the face. A lady 
of ton has usually a list of these animals on half- 
pay, who are ready at a moment's warning to take 
a vacant seat, eat up the good things of the table, 
and laugh at those of their hostess. In return for 
such discreet behaviour, they are admitted to the 
honor of tea and scandal, in a family way ; vouch- 
safed a bow from the carriage window, and allowed 
to be seen in familiar conversation with their illus- 
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fcious patroness. There is a numerous dass of 
such common-place characters, tiie hangerd-on, as 
it were, of society, who are discarded and resumed 
with as much indifference as the coat diat immor- 
talizes their tailor. The lawyer, the dei^gymaii, 
the soldier, and the merchant, are all occanoaelly 
baptized by the same appropriafe epithet Our 
business at present is with the merchant, Ae '^ nice 
young man'' of the middling circles, the Adonis of 
dty fieishion and romance. — 

He is a youth who hits the exact levd of medio- 
crity, and never for an instant sinks bdow, or 
rises above the surface. Like the tragedy of Catxi, 
he is an elegant petrifaction of feelidg, and nmkes 
a bow, hands a chair, or says a smart thing, vritfa 
the same faultless insipidity. His very face is a 
title-pag^ of ignorance, and presents a vast surface 
unruffled by the lines and furrows of intdlect 
Nothing can be more happily characteristic ; he 
looks like a card of invitation to a party, in the 
vapid inanity of which he lives, movei, and has 
his being. In relating an anecdote, he does it with 
systematic stupidity, and professes an orthodox 
horror of people who are addicted to embdlish* 
ment. If this was the aversion of principle it 
might be pardoned, but it is a bitter consciousness 
of inferiority which induces him to despise all those 
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ii4io from native genius, or firom a felicitous mode 
of eKpresnoo, can gild even GOmmon -place occur- 
nmcm with the flowers of wit and fancy. 

At the time specified by established usance, our 
idoe yooag gmdeman is metamorphosed into a 
tofer, and' scribbles valentines on gilt-edged paper, 
with the lines written in large text, and the s^i- 
tCQces liberally stepped with commas and notes 
of admiration, being the only notes of admira- 
tioo in the whole piece. As for the composition, 
it 18 symbolically replete with darts, flames^ and 
nonsense, and pours forth vows of attachment 
with unintelligible vdiemence of intellect Is it in 
llie heart of woman to resist so fascinating a billet* 
doux? 

As in love, so in religion, his feelings are always 
OD tile popular side of the question. He believes 
ID the literal construction of the Scriptures, and is 
of opinion that the book of Apocrypha is doubtful 
because it is so called in the title-page. His ideas 
of Satan are drawn from the picture pamphlets of 
the norseiy ; and he has fearful imaginings about 
the length of his tail, and quality of his brimstone. 
Lately, however, he has begun to doubt whether 
Apollyon actually has a tail; but in his more 
eOBtemi^ative moments shrinks from such apos- 
lacy, as being little better than a suggestion of the 
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eiil one. The principle ctf hb devotioo consists in 
wuudaUj wresdii^ with a sleepj sennon, and fab 
dMrity, in giving avmy a uadess gHiHing at the 
chanceL He would never miss church on Sim* 
day Sp if he could be assured ci fine weather ; but 
clothes are expensive articles, and you may ahrayft 
bear a sermon, when you are not so oodfidefit of a 
new suit This is unanswerable logic. 

In the sublime and beautiful, his taste is singu* 
larly discriminative ; for he is of opinion that there 
is nothing more beautiful in taste than a venison^pie, 
or more sublime in character than the Lord Mayor 
at the head of a turtle feast. Still, however, he 
can feel a sense of the picturesque, in a Sunc||cy 
walk to Hyde-park ; and ^ow with romantic ap» 
prdiensions, as be comes home late at night along 
Hounslow-heath. Nor is Hampstead utterly, neg* 
lected ; for, after all, says our young gentlCToan, its 
ponds are exceeding pretty, but not sufficiently 
round. 

His reading, according to bis own account, is v&y 
extensive, for he has regularly paused the Ob- 
server for the three last years, and is critically 
skilled in the obituary of the Gentleman's Magazine. 
He is also a profound scholar, inasmuch as he has 
deeply Audied Smollett's Novels, and slept' over 
Blair's Lectures. In politics he is equally acute ; 
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for who can doubt the statistics of one who has 
read the leading article in the Morning Post for six 
weeks running ? . In the late war with Russia, how- 
ever, his .political reading was sadly hampered, for 
the tall Muscovite words rose in. the columns of the 
newspapecB) like an army advancing in . columns 
ag^nst his intellect, and compelled him to skip 
over the names of many a Russian general, town, 
and village^ who figured in polysyllables as long as 
the petitions for reform, which have been lately 
presented to the House of Commons. 
.. I should be ashamed of myself, were I to omit 
the mention of his taste in painting, which is prin* 
cipally founded on the shilling catalogue of the 
Exhibitions, and the floating opinions of the con** 
noisseurs. . He is optically exact in the breadth and 
length of the miniatures, nor is his skill in the 
names of the artists contemptible ; but he is much 
shocked at the indecencies of the statues, and oh- 
serves that Venus should never be without the 
feminine accompaniment of a flannel petticoat. 
Hercules, he says,. would look well in a frock coat; 
vm would Apollo be disfigured by the addition of 
a well-curled periwig. 

As a sportsman, he ranks in the first class ; a 
station conferred on him from his Easter . achieve- 
ments at Eppbg. On this immortal Monday, 
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he Starts, well fenced in. leather breeobes^ fitm 
Cheapside; but mountiDg on the unroog side of hia 
hunter, salutes the gutter with headloi^ apeod, 
disdainful of attitude. On reaching the forest; his 
Rozinante^ alarmed at the multitudinous fiedly-hoi, 
takes an unusual fency to gate-leaping. Away 
goes our Nimrod — hat on one dide-^-gloveis in Ifae 
other— rhimself picturesquely indq)endent of bolh. 
On the first of September, he conmenoes his 
shooting excursioas. The slaughter of ^cttts is 
marvellous, and many an old country wdiian, holly 
peppered a posteriori, is reminded of faer later 
end. On the first day, he bags a cock» two henk» 
and a sucking*pig ; but, taking desperate aim «t a 
rook, shoots the wig off hb grandfather's head, and 
concludes by the murder of a scarecrow. 

I have sundry marvels to relate, toudiing ius 
fashionable information. He regularly reads evor^ 
new novel, and makes-a point of digesting the con- 
tents of the circulating libraries in every watering- 
place that he visits. Bad, good, or indifiereixt,itis all 
the same ; one must read, and though, as the poet 
says, *^ a littie learning is a dangerous tiling,^* k ia 
still a fashionable requisite. With Ifae Sootoh 
novels he is particularly taken, and is of opiaioo^ 
that Ivanhoe is exceeding pretty, and that liie 
conflaf|Mion of Front de Beuf s castie, would bum 
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yfdl at Sadlier's Wells. .With the author, he pro- 
fesses to be uoacquainted, but be he who he may, 
man, woman, or thing, he must be a prodigy of 
learmng. But* what puzzles him crudly, is the 
great novelist's description of scenery ; for how can 
lieanty exist in the highlands, when they are at 
least five hundred miles distant from Eastcheap ? 

His poetical canons are equally singular ; he hs^ 
iiimself been a rhymester in his day, and once 
indited some thundering stanzas to his first lov^, 
in. which he compared' her bloom to the tints of a 
wipter cabbage. The damsel, however, disliked 
the allusion, and was only reconciled in consequence 
<£. hearing him assert, *^ that poets succeed better 
ia fiction than in truth." 

On the drama he is profoundly acute : Pizzaro 
he conceives to be catching, but is dissatisfied with 
the want of genius in the last pantomime. Of 
the capabilities of Mr. Liston's face, he can detail 
wonders, and always sits in the pit, when Lubin 
Log is the hero of the night. The imitations of 
that funny fellow, Yates, he dubs vasUy like ; and 
his songs teem with poetry; Shakspeare too, is 
prodi^ous fine, but then he is familiar and coarse 
at times ; for instance, Lear had no right to ask 
EiKfrOne to unbutton his waistcoat, or tell the storm 
to '* nimUe ite belly full, and spit ;" mm Jim how 
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to the modem aheratioiis ct Ifae tragcdr, tbej are 
very Gnt^ and so ddi^ited is he with tiiestDniiy 
that he actually encores it, io oider that he ouj 
have the most for his mooa^. 

He isa great obserrer of fiuCs and leasts^ and OQoe 
cut a firieod, for invitiog him to a Chiistmas dinner 
without the customaiy acoompaiiiment of a plum 
pudding. Occasionally, however, he dobitates 
whether it is amect to kiss a girl under the misaet- 
toe, when the Vestal manners of the day refuse to 
sanction such efironteiy. But twdfth-cake stSI 
maintains its ground, in de^te of the coordy con- 
tempt for its appurtenances ; and the twenty-ninth 
of September b a privil^ed day, because, as k 
comes only once a year, be may eat to suffocation 
of its symbol, a Michaelmas goose. On the first 
of April, he most sacredly makes fools ci his 
family, and by day break, tbey are awakened by 
the sound of robbers, to be jeered for their timidity 
at breakfast. His sisters too receive letters from 
imaginary lovers ; and the postman confirms his 
epistolary prowess in many an extra ramble. 

And such is the character, and such are the 
pursuits of the nice young man of modem day. 
Whether merchant, lawyer, or soldier, the ruling 
principHk are the same, though the mode of action 
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xziay vary. I have selected the city beau for my 
description, because the common place character 
Is more indigenous to the counting-house, than to 
the camp, or the courts of law. This is easily ac- 
counted for ; the education of the jone is usually 
homely ; of the other respectable, and as the mind 
strengthens by cultivation but weakens by neglect, 
the merchant has few opportunities of enlarging 
his stock of ideas, though he may enlarge his stock 
of goods, or of con'ecling the inherent weak- 
nesses of nature. To such a character the world 
is a huge counting-house where the cleverest mem- 
ber is the best hand at a bargain. In vain for 
him nature unfolds her stores ; the ocean gale is 
only viewed as the wind that wafts his ships to 
port, and despite of its sublime associations, the 
t|fmpest is a nuisance, inasmuch as it wrecks a 
cargo. To the beauty of external nature, he is 
constitutionally blind ; his loveliest prospect is 
from the window that overlooks the counting-house ; 
his finest eminence is the site of Ludgate Hill ; 
bis most picturesque declivities, the vale of Holborn. 
In society he is a cypher which married to its 
kindred unit, begets in quantity what it wants in 
quality ; and in every respect he is one of those 
insignificant individuals, the fact of whose existence 
we might forget, if their appearance did ||pt bring 
it to our mind. 



M coKMia^-Ji^ci: xav. 



Tsoi 'mt jo^ adocis ike beftim track ai life^ 
vcr^i^ lymtT b> ce li^: or kn of die highway. 
pciss kuers to c^ iomta on tfae nad^ and 
piilJceopaEr to saocch i& tua^iaess ; bat tfae 
comnvDfrptage icaa taciies fir iMUfaing bat hb 
mcais aad hL bocr ot repose. When his jotflmey 
IS orer, be xes^oa ninwrtf qoKdy to lus hst sleep, 
wfaCe a ten-pouod maniie records his virtues, and 
his geaeroatv eodrdes ibe fingers ot his imme- 
daMU firiends and exeaitars. 
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** Forsao et hsc olim metmnisse juFabit." 

Virgil. 



•»<*»#N»l»»#l# 0^ 



ON referring a few months since to an odd volume, 
entitled, '^ A topographical account of Reading 
and its Abbey/' it suddenly struck me, that I had 
suffered many eventful years to elapse without 
once paying a visit to the scene of my school-days. 
This reflection was accompanied by no ordinary 
visitations of conscience ; to appease which, I dis- 
patched a hasty luncheon, packed up a few shirts, 
and feeling, with Sempronius, that ** conspiracies 
no sooner should be formed than executed," hurried 
off incontinently to the White Horse Cellar. 

I reached Reading at a late hour, when the bells 
of Saint Laurence were chiming their last evening 
pe&l ; and after a lengthened but interesting chit* 
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chat with mine host of the George retired to 
rest, in expectation of being awoke betimes by 
that chanticleer of ill omen, the school bell.— 
Although I am not by nature superstitious, yet the 
very sound of a bell, by recalling the accursed 
music which used to summon me to punishmentt 
arouses the most sensitive apprehensions; and 
without forfeiting any pretensions to reason, I may 
perhaps be permitted to observe, that if ghost 
ever haunted the scenes of the living, the voice of 
old Aristarchus the pedagogue assuredly animates 
the tintinnabulary lungs of modem academies. 

Despite however of such awkward reminiscen- 
ces, the morning sun-shine brought with it unusual 
buoyancy, mellowed by a shade of reflection wldch 
even in the hour of cheerfulness a generous spirit 
freely ofiers up at the shrine of departed pleasure|^ 
The Abbey, that favorite resort of my childhood, 
was the first spot to which fancy instinctivdy 
allured me, while every step I traced was on 
ground hallowed by the recollections of the past. 
Here flowed the dyke which I had so often crossed 
to escape from the vigilance of ushers ; there stood 
the three posts which marked the boundaries of 
the play-ground, and to the right in the distance, 
towered the deep firs of Caversham grove, relieved 
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by its white chalk-hills which melted away in the 
mild blue of ether. 

As I hastened on my route, the dawning beauties 
of the day increased the interest of the scene. 
The sun still lagged in the East, and streamed in 
a golden light through the ivy-tangled windows of 
the Abbey ; while from the Thames that flowed 
beneath my feet, rose the silver mist of night. The 
adjacent meadows sparkled with a thousand bur- 
nished hues ; large drops of vapor hung half 
melted on the beard of the thistle, and the distant 
murmurs of the stirring town, the rumbling of a 
solitary waggon through the streets, or the careless 
whistle of the sauntering ploughman, announced 
that the morning duties were commenced. Often 
when a boy had I witnessed this graceful spectacle, 
but the reflections it inspired were then tinged with 
the happy coloring of youth. When I beheld 
the sun breaking away from the East amid a 
delicate variety of clouds, now shrouded in mist, 
and now climbing triumphant the clear blue vault 
^f heaven, I thought of him only as the herald of 
m holiday. But the efiect was now difierent ; time 
liad thrown over my mind the sober hues of reflec- 
|oD, and the summer sun on which I now gazed 
jptiaH at best hut an index to the faded volunfe 
'*^<afihe past. 
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On reaching the Abbey, I seated myself on 
what had once been a high crowned window, for 
the utuatioD commanded a well-known prospect. 
On one side of me rose the venerable acbool-nxmi 
with its play-ground in front, and a few stragglers 
commeocjng their morning anmsemeDts; and to 
the left of the ruins, flowed the Thames in gentlest 
undulations, tlirough the well-known " King's 
Meadows." As I reclined in all the la^ luxuiy 
of contemplation against a projecting buttress, the 
recollection of past glories rushed full upon my 
mind. Amid these deserted ruins, I intemallj cac-> 
claimed, the strains of merriment were once beard ; 
from these time-worn portals gay ladies, ^ad 
flaunting minstrels issued in pride of epheme^ 
greatness ; here gallantry once celebrated the praises 
of love, and devotion offered up incense at the altar 
ofitsGod. How are the mighty fallen I Thelady 
and her lover — the minstrel and his choir — the 
abhot — the friar and the nun, have all gone ta 
slumber in the dark night of the tomb, and cen- 
turies have elapsed since the veiy worm tbeir 
c<mqueror has mouldered into dust. But time s^ 
remains to tell the tale of other days ; he sl^QUts 
aloud in every echo of the gale, he creefs 
evety ruin of the Abbey, and mocks the 



'^ 
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of night with the hollow sound of laughter and 
derision. 

The foot of time has indeed trod heavily 
aJong these broken arches, presenting in each track 
aA impressive lesson to mortality. To render this 
liomily more striking, a charity school has lately 
been erected among the ruins, and the contrast 
Mrbich it thus affords to its situation is singular. 
^IVlelaDcholy and cheerfulness, youtli and age, the 
c^radle and the coffin, are here harmoniously com- 
bined, while the billows of active life beat against 
Hie Tery doors of the charnel-house. 

I was roused from meditation, by distant bursts 
of merrimenty and on turning towards the play- 
ground beheld it teeming with its school tenants. 
One group of idle urchins were lounging by the 
C'ottage of the tart-woman, whom I shall presently 
occasion to describe, while others were busied 
discussing the propriety of a cricket-match* 
stood some boys listening to the adventures 
a wandering mendicant, and there hockey, or 
£cx>t-ball, or some equally dignified amusementr 
beld undisputed possession of the ground. The 
^countenances of all gave undeniable token of a 
iiiBOff and I resolved to take this opportunity of 
^ the school-room, which I found in a 
jf such intellectual dishabille, that I iU:tually 
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bq^n to doubt whether it bad ever been invaded 
with a broom. A classical halo of dust anrayed it 
in a garb of learned nebulousness, and a few bookSy 
^' the lacerated sheep of another's flock," reposed in 
Mufti fashion upon the floor. Upon the white- 
washed walls, scraps of Latin verses 4)lended .with 
a miscellaneous assortment of nick-names, carica- 
tures, and initials, seemed the unmolested accumu- 
lation of ages. At the head of the room, to the 
right of thQ pontiff *s desk, towered the good old 
seats allotted to the first class. I recognized them 
with enthusiasm ; but what was my constematioD> 
on discovering that sacrilege had been busy in my 
absence. Not a trace of their antiquated finery 
was discernible ; no classical sculpturings, no ve- 
nerable black seas of ink betokened the mischiev- 
ous genius of the past ; all was vexatiously neat, 
and even elegant. The library at least will repay 
my disappointment, I exclaimed, and hurried to- 
wards this reverend repository of dust and learning. 
Thanks to the obscurity of their idiom, the good 
old fieithers still slumbered on the shelf as when 
with ruthless hand I last invaded their repose. 
Pindar slept in unmolested retirement, Virgil was 
in a similar state of torpor, and Homer, like ete(^ 
nity without beginning or end, stood shiveriiw iik 
the^ chill of solitude. Unfortunate gentlenvto!- 
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Ibey little thought that youth would maul the 
btellect which age had delighted to honor ; or dust 
envelop the works which royalty had cased in 
gdd. 

Having concluded my researches in the school- 
room, 1 approached the play-ground to pay the old 
tait^woman of the Forbury a visit. When last I 
struggled against the temptation of her sweetnesses 
she was welUstricken in years, but her quick grey 
eye as sharp as the needle with which she worked, 
seemed to promise a lengthened life. In person 
she was small but spare, unusually neat in dress, 
and even aspiring on Sundays to the carnal vanity 
of a hood. It was a pleasant thing to see her, in 
the long summer twilight, seated at the well-scored 
door of her cottage in busy conference with a listless 
group of school boys. As her stories usually kept 
pace with the number of her audience, and re- 
corded the fame of those youngsters who had left 
their juvenile iniquities behind them, they proved* 
peculiarly acceptable to their descendants. But 
the rebellion, the great school rebellion, this was 
the theme of our good lady's daily eloquence, and 
finrmed the epoch from which her time was gene- 
imlly computed. After the fashion of her stories, 
hm ideas were all cast in the mould of singularity. 
Slie was of opinion that nothing was so becoming 
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to a young man as a sweet tooth, and diat strid 
payments constituted nine-tenths of education* In 
pharmacy she was well versedi for her cakes had 
cured many a head-ache, and, strange to tell, her 
irresistible gingerbread nuts, had lightened as many 
hearts as purses. Of her literary acquirements I am 
unable to speak with precision, but can aflfarm as 
a fact that she has put more good things into 
the pages of the classical school-books, tiian tiidr 
authors had genius to conceive. Frai^t with 
these imposing recollections, it was not without 
interest that I entered her abode. But the cheer- 
fulness that once characterized it was no more; 
the vine had crept through the lattice, and the busy 
spinning-wheel was silent Amazed at such un- 
expected stillness, I hastily catechized some boys^ 
who with an evil eye to the grapes were loitering 
near the garden, and was told that the poor lady 
had died a few weeks since of sheer old age^ with 
the story of the rebellion in her mouth. 

The day was on the wane when I quitted the 
cottage of the tart-woman, and lost ^' in endless 
maze of thought" I slowly retraced my steps to 
the church-yard of St. Laurence, which skirts the 
Forbury play-ground. I entered with indescribable 
interest, for, since last I wandered amid its tombs 
infancy had dawned into youth, youth ripened 
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into age, aj&d age ** fiJlen into the sear, the yello# 
leaC had dropt its withered foliage upon the grave. 
But the scene, unchanged by tim^ or circumstance, 
still retained its former placid character ; the yew 
was the same as when I last saw it, and the sun 
stiil lit up with melancholy splendor the storied 
windows of St Laurence. The only visible alte* 
ration appeared in. the church-yard » where the 
gn£ft8 were surprisingly augmented. On saunter- 
ii^ among them with that listless curiosity which 
sometimes animates the living towards the dead, I 
porcdved, inscribed on plain slabs of marble, the 
names of many of those school friends who in the 
early sprio^ of youth have so often stood with me 
to contemplate the beauty of that landscape in 
whose bosom they now rqpose. Insensibly I re- 
called the days when thej ** were young and proud," 
when the evening belly which now sounded their 
dirge, rocked them to early slumber, and the shrill 
lark, which now unheeded sung, awoke them to 
their studies and their sports. Then came by the 
solemn hour of their dissolution ; the weakness of 
the waning voice ; the glazing o( the dim eye ; 
the last fond adieu of parents or of friends, the 
death-bed, the shroud, the coffin, and the bell, and 
above all, the awful restoradon of dust to dust 
Fancy then hurried me on to the contemplation of 
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that hour, when the tear of affection should cease 
to flow, and when the sole memorial of the dead 
should linger on the records of the marble. 

The mere anticipation of such neglect is enough 
to depress the most buoyant spirits ; but it was not 
so much the buried as the living that elicited the 
melancholy of the moment The one, I moiitally 
exclaimed, are far removed from the scene of envy 
or of esteem ; while the others still live thou^ 
not to the friends of former times. Like travellers 
they have tarried at their inn, communed awhile 
with its inmates, professed esteem, passed away with 
the dawn, and in the bustie of other pursuits for- 
gotten alike their protestations and their associates. 
But until experience has blunted the soul, it is 
painfiil to see these truths evinced in the friends of 
childhood; it is painful to see the hearty smile 
exchanged for the stiff courtesy, and the candor of 
youth deadened into the reserve of experience. It 
was not so in the spring time of existence, no 
mechanical world had then the power of forbidding 
the smile to rise, or the tear to flow, for like Adam 
in the garden of Eden, we were happy in the 
absence of experience. But even in the height of 
enjoyment we felt that we were not formed to live 
alone, and resolved to supply the vacuum in our 
hearts by the society of a friend. When once the 
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treasure was securedt we sought not the aid of pru- 
dence to sanctioui or of reason to confirm our 
choice, for our heart was satisfied and we imagined 
that it could never vary. Weak-minded enthusiasts! 
In an evil hour we quitted our friend to enter the 
^^orldy and that separation though temporary to 
tlie eye, was eternal to the heart. 

Farewell then to the friendships of infancy ! too 
bright too pure for existence they are the unsophis- 
t^icated children of the heart. Formed in a moment 
of confidence, they expire with the cause that 
c^reated them, for when reserve commences, affec- 
tion terminates. Engaged in after years too much 
^%^th ourselves to bestow a thought upon our friend, 
attention is solely occupied in bustling through 
crowd that every where- retards our progress. 
lOugh we see him whom we once loved jammed 
trodden down beneath our feet, we cast a 
look of indifference behind us. Perhaps at that 
K^ioment, a thought of past times darkens our brow; 
"^^e look up ; the crowd thickens ; the dangers in- 
c^rease ; we sigh out, " Poor fellow," and then pass 
on, leaving him unheeded to perish or escape. 
Such is the disposition of our nature ; the affec- 
^ons of the heart, like streams flowing on towards 
XJie sea, roll awhile in different channels, but are 
finally absorbed in the exhaustless ocean of self. 
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iicnmg bcfisof St. LjocDte noir warned 
finoni BT dboRb-^vd icKiiu-. Tlie sod had 
set, flHl the piav-flPonDd was deserted* 
Not a soood was hend, wboe all was laldy so 
cheeituly boi the draoy ban <if the ooGk-chalery 
or the dwtant honiiiigs erf* the n^^il-oiirt. With 
regret I qnhted die neig^iboariiood, altiiou^ 
anored at die same time, dat I had revisited 
scenes which, finom die firail^ of eiirt enre , firom 
dimriinatioD, or odier preventives I mi^t never 
agun have an op p or tuui ty of I ri a i^l i n g. 
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•* so we'll live — 
And chat, and sing, and tell old tales." 

Shakspeark. 



^^^ 



AT a trifling distance from Windsor stands the 
village of Datchet, situated on the banks of the 
Thames, and crossed by a long arched bridge of 
recent erection. In its immediate neighbourhood 
are the dark groves of Ditton, and far to the right 
in the distance towers the venerable spire of Eton 
College, from the midst of an amphitheatre of wood. 
The picturesque appearance of the landscape, is 
enhanced by a small tavern erected on the Wind- 
sor side of the bridge, to equip funnies and sailing 
boats for the gratification of the surrounding gen- 
try. A few years since, the rage for these aquatic 
excursions had reached their zenith, and the land- 
lord of the Windsor Castle had in consequence 
attained the full plenitude of his power. He was j^i^^' 
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a gentleman of no light consideration, ii 
as he weighed three hundred and sixty pounds, 
and was the accredited clerk of the parish. His 
real name was Patrick O' Doyle, but an inveterate 
fondness of heraldry which he contrived to acquire 
in the service of a professed antiquarian^ had pro- 
cured him the nicJ^-name of the genealogist If a 
stranger ever appeared in the village, his lynx eye 
was sure to scrutinize his heraldic appendages, and 
every iota connected with his descent and birth- 
right. The coachmen too, he knew them all, 
father, mother, great aunts, and great uncles even 
unto the third and fourth generation. Accordingly 
they never failed to water horses at his inn, whore 
a genuine glass of 'Yorkshire stingo gave bibulous, 
token that the genealogy of his beer-barrels was 
at least coeval with his own. In person he was 
somewhat quadrangular, with a roguish leer of eye, 
and goodly extent of mouth. A dashing brace of 
whiskers fringed the borders of each cheek, and 
then making a circumbendibus towards his chin 
spread into an uncultivated acre of bush. 

Every evening it was his pride to be seen saun- 
tering at the door of his ale-house, in busy confa- 
bulation with the youngest and prettiest girls of 
the village. There was one in particular to whom 
hb attentions were invariably grateful, the late 
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^Mfiss Susan L— — , a young lady whose counte- 
viaiice, according to report, was a complete alphabet 
of expression. ** Give me a kiss," was written in 
legible characters on the rosy tablet of her lips, 
and ^* for shame, you naughty man/' twinkled in 
parenthesis between her eye-brows. Nor was this 
physiognomical language deficient in the necessary 
punctuation. Notes of admiration and interrc^- 
Yion lined both dimples of her cheek when she 
suspected our genealogist t>f love .or infidelity, and 
a full stop shone in her eye when he pressed her 
^oo rudely before strangers. 

To this nymph the whole village looked up with 
awe, as to the future mistress of the Windsor Castle. 
Despite of her intimacy with the landlord, no one 
ventured aught to her prejudice. The barber, who 
OD other occasions was a wight of inconceivable 
loquacity, on this subject was discreetly silent, well 
knowing that if he gave vent to gossip, the numerous 
^sses of ale which he would otherwise coax from 
the landlady elect, when her lord's head was 
turned another way, would vanish like the Bar- 
mecide's dinner into thin air. The apothecary too, 
i^o I have reason to suppose knew more about 
the matter than he chose to communicate, had 
many pleasant anticipations touching a snug seat 
bj the inn fire-side, which he was loth to lose for 

u 
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the pleasure of retailbg apocryphal scandal. But 
notwithstanding this general tadtumityi a few ma- 
licious anecdotes were circulated through the village 
by an old lady who it seems had once taken a 
fancy to our landlord, and who asserted, that be 
was one night detected on his knees before Miss 
Susan, to the infinite discomfiture of the pariah 
curate, who was entering the apartment with a 
similar declaration of love. But these family^ 
secrets are beneath the dignity of a sage historian^ 
and as the virgin who gave rise to them is sinc^ 
^thered unto her fathers, I should be lotii to 
rip up old grievances, to the n^ect of my tale, 
and the scandal of its hero. 

Well then, to proceed; it came to pass, that 
one evening, the Eton and Windsor coach licensed 
to carry six inside and twelve out, set down the 
authorized number at the door of the Casde* 
They were cockneys fit)m the classical neighbour- 
hood of Eastcheap, who, fiieed from the toils of 
the counter, were going up the river to Eton with 
the sensible intention, as the landlord termed it, oT 
supping at his domicile on their return. It was a 
sad evening for such an excursion. Lai^ masses 
of clouds were seen floating loosely along the grey 
horizon, and anon clubbing together as if in full 
divan on the subject of brewing a storm ; and those 
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good-for*nothing jades, the moor hens, appeared to 
take a spiteful satisfaction in screaming its an- 
DOunceoMit The more rational part of the com- 
munity endeavoured to persuade their companions 
to postpone the treat, but as our landlord was of 
opinion that the weather would dear up, a division 
took place, and the demurrers were left in a fearful 
minority. 

From the moment of their departure, all was con- 
fusion at the Castle. Boots was dispatched on a 
nctualling embassy to Windsor; waiters, chamber- 
maids, scullions, each had their apportioned duties, 
nor was the fat cook excepted. Night meanwhile 
drew on, the sun had long since set behind a wild 
canopy of clouds, and the shadows of the neigh- 
bouring woods deepened along the surface of the 
Thames. At this instant the faint shouts of the 
returning party were heard, and in an instant all 
was ready for their accommodation. 

Fain would I descant on the abundance of fish, 
flesh, and fowl that graced the supper-room. Fain 
would I laud die incomparable virtues of spruce 
beer, and do justice to the well-sorted marriage of 
a beef-steak with oyster sauce. But themes like 
these are as much beyond the compass of my 
intellect as my pocket. Suffice to say, that when 
supper was concluded, the spirits of the company 
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had reached an enviable state of exhilaration. The 
landlord too was called in to contribute his share 
to the mirth and punch of the evening, and dubbed 
neuL con. vice-president of the cockneys. When 
the glass had circulated with tolerable freedom, 
the news of the neighbourhood was canvassed, and 
one person happened unfortunately to mention the 

arrival of Lord L in the village. The two 

eyes of our genealogist flashed oblique fire at the 
intelligence. Here was an opportunity of display- 
ing his learning! could it be passed over? un- 
doubtedly not. *' Lord L , gentlemen,'' he 

exclaimed, crossing his 1^ with unusual impor- 
tance, " do you know who Lord L is ?" " No,'^ 

said one of the party. '^ I believe," added another, 
" that he is the member for Windsor." ** Lord 

L ," continued Boni&ce, " is the son of his 

Grace the Duke of B , who was the son of 

Douglas sumamed of Hamilton, third son of 
Robert of Dalkeith ; in virtue of which relationship 
he bears four quarterings on his arms, as thus, the 
first, a boar passant argent between three roses 
argent, the arms of the houses of York and Lan- 
caster; the second, a lion rampant, to show — ." 
" We will not trouble you further," said one of the 
party. " We are convinced of your knowledge," 
biccuped another; an opinion which the wliole 
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assembly cheerfully agreed to take for granted. 
By this time the conversation became general, 
and a fresh bowl of punch was ordered, the land- 
lord expressly declaring, that there was not a head- 
ache in a hogshead of it. It soon however, shared 
the fate of the other, and on a sudden he appeared 
to remember that there had been as yet neither song 
nor sentiment. This was a master stroke of policy, 
inasmuch as it procured an accession of punch, 
taxed however by a song from Bonifieure, who 
prided himself not a little on the goodly compass 
of his lungs. Would that I could say as much for 
their melody ; but strict justice compels me to 
assert, that let the tune go which way it will, like 
Matthews, he was always ^* at home.'' He married 
for instance, *• Love has eyes" to ** Ally Croaker," 
and even terminated, ** Will you come to the bower" 
with the ** Jolly young Waterman." 

With these drawbacks upon his science, the party 
soon received a surfeit, and as almost every topic 
had by this time been discussed, it only remained 
to wind up the evening's entertainment with a few 
^ost stories. The night was well suited to such 
subjects. It was dark and stormy, just the season 
in short that a goblin would select to visit his old 
acquaintance. It is in times like these, when the 
spirits take their tone of action from the hour, that 
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the mind is most alive to superstition. Every one 
had some pertinent tale of horror to recount. One 
citizen had met in Billingsgate with the spectre of a 
defunct oyster-wench, who carried her head in a^ 
fish-basket. Another, on rambling at night throu^ 
Gracechurch-street, had been accosted by the 
phantom of a well-known coachman^ with *^ any 
gentleman for Camberwell?" '^afber which speech,** 
continued the spokesman, ^* he vanished into the 
breeches pocket of an ostler, who was standing 
hard-by/' Another had been scared pn Hoqqslow 
heath by the sudden apparition of a post-boy, 
bearing two coats. — 

*^ Qf arms," said the genealogist, '^ as thus, th^ 
first a lion rampant sable, between three. fleurs de 
luce azure, the second — " *• No such thing, Mr. 
Landlord,', said the orator, nettled at his inter- 
ruption, " but two coats of good linsey^-wpolsey, 
made, manufactured, and retailed by Mjes3ieuns 
Tims and Sons, Cateaton-street, Cheapside, to 
whom I haye the honor of being ag^^t ; and if 
any of you gentlemen should want a neat parcel of 
goods — fine Irish linens — India silks, bombazine, 
or bombazettes, shall be happy to accommodate 
you on the cheapest terms poss /' 

" Did ypu ever hear," said a thin cockney, when 
the hosier had handed round his cards of address. 
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^'of the famous Stamford ghost? It created no 
little interest at the time, and is even now unex- 
|dained. As we are in the humour for story-telling, 
i will relate it ;" and accordingly, without further 
consent, he comm^ced the whole business, which, 
at the hazard of being considered too prolix, I shall 
here beg leave to detail in form. It seems, that on 
or about the year 1803 an alarm was spread 
throu^but Stamford, that a certain house was 
haunted ; but whether by the phantom of an old 
woman, a mouse, or a bailiff, was not correctly 
ascertained. The parson of the parish was sum- 
moned, as usual, to exorcise it, but suspecting that 
the sprite was a female, he very discreetly resolved 
to commune with her in private. But apparitions, 
like bad tenants, are difficult subjects to dislodge, 
and the village was kept in constant uproar. Even 
the Mayor of Exeter was summoned to attend, a 
warrant was issued against the goblin, and the 
whole town, armed with powers both spiritual and 
temporal, sallied forth to the haunted domicile 
On their entrance they were annoyed by the sound 
of a hmnpipe danced by invisible feet ; and the 
mayor, who by the bye is not one of the light 
wei^ts, was doubled up by a cross-buttock. One 
of the Attest gendemen in the room immediately 
remonstrated with the apparition on his rudeness, 
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but was answered by a blow, which caused him UP 
turn a sympathetic somerset with the mayor. WhaS 
was to be done ? words were evidently of no uae ; ao 
recourse was had to an old woman, who, being dvl^ 
strapped down to the haunted bed, was thumped 
with much discretion. 

The business was now becoming awful for the hob- 
goblin, whoever he might be, had evidently never 
been used to good company, as his vapulative pro-' 
pensities betokened. From the circumstance erf* his 
exceeding vulgarity it was suspected that he was the 
ghost of a Cambridge mathematician, who had died 
in consequence of a fall from the Pons Asinorum of 
Euclid. This opinion was however scouted, and the 
parson, who is a profound scholar, suggested that he 
might possibly be a linguist. With this view, he cate- 
chized him in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, (to the 
great edification of the aldermen and constables in 
attendance,) and requested him to answer by certain 
knocks against the wall. The phantom however, 
who to bis o^er devilish qualities added that of 
sulkiness, responded only by a couple of levellers 
applied to the sconce of the ecclesiastic, which, by 
. the hollow sound it produced, was uncharitaUy 
pronounced to be empty. Night after night thus 
rolled on and still no discovery was made. Even 
one hundred pounds was ofiered by way of reward to 
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mny one who would undertake to unravel it, ^^liehich 
leads me," added the spokesman, ** to conclude, that 
1be hobgoblin was at least a thoroughbred one, in- 
asmuch as he has since constantly eluded pursuit "i 
'* It certainly is a horrid story,** said the landlord^ 

■ 

** but nothing to what I have seen." ** Do pray 

tell us then," exclaimed several of the company, 

drawing themselves still closer to each other. The 

•genealogist continued : *' I was coming home late 

one night through Ditton park, when on reaching 

the last stile that leads to the great gates, I fancied 

that I could heBLV a trampling of horses' hoofs 

behind me. I looked round, and there sure enough 

was a hobgoblin galloping along on a coal-black 

charger. I hurried on, and when we reached the 

park-gates, the horseman leaped over the iron rail* 

logs, cleared the bridge in the twinkling of a bed-post, 

and vanished over a six-barred gate, with the reins 

in one hand and his tail in the other/' The land- 

lord ceased, and even a pedestrian phantom would 

have been enough to terrify a less superstitious set 

than our nervous cockneys ; how much more then 

Qiust their feelings have been discomposed by the 

idea of a galloping goblin, spurred and booted, with 

h\g jtail for a horsewhip ! ** But have you no idea," 

^did one of the most horror-struck, '^who this 

Sfaost was ?" " Why yes, gentlemen," replied him of 
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the Castle, *' the tradition of our tillage (the punch 
is almost out) relates, that many, many years ago^ 
a foreigner in disguise came to reside at Datchet^ 
and the first thing he did, was to fisdl in love iritid 
the niece of Lord L — • — , and the next, to feSL iflto 
the park pond for despair of the aforesaid damsd. 
Since which time, as my grandmother has often 
told me, (shall I order a fresh bowl, gentl^nen ?) 
his ghost has been seen to jump out of the water 
at midni^t, gallop to the spk>t where he first saw 
the maid, and where he puts on his boots for a 
ride, and then hurry back to the grave at tiie 
earliest crowing of the cock. — '* 

The wind still blustered without; but as the 
spirits of the company who had engaged beds at 
Windsor, were by this time well fortified with cor* 
dials, the conversation was broken up, and a general 
resolution advanced to sally forth. This propoai* 
tion was carried unanimously, and our genealogist, 
gratified by the length and prompt payment of his 
bill, volunteered his services in escorting them part 
of the way. Their route lay near Ditton park, 
which, lit by the indistinct glimmerings of the 
moon, seemed frowning in shadowy grandeur. 
After crossing a bridge that is thrown over an arti- 
ficial river, the party separated and the landlord 
prepared to return. 
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At each step be retraced his courage began to 
-^ail bun, while be thought of the galloping gobjin, 
^md passed by the spot where he usually put on his 
l)OOts. At this instant a loud thunder-clap shook 
the very heavens^ and the publ^ean made sure that 
it was a signal for the sprite to mount. The blast 
liowled along the lawn, and as ever and anon the 
moon peeped forth from amid a dark mass of 
<;louds, the . undulating pines and gaunt shadowy 
elm-trees looked like a row of ghosts standing 
rank and file upon the road. 

The great gates of the park now appeared in 

si^t, but our luckless wight had scarcely ventured 

a few paces towards them, when distant shouts 

arrested his attention. The sound lengthened as 

it advanced, and the quick echo of approachiqg 

footsteps was distinctly heard. ^^ Heaven and earth, 

who or what can it be !'' thought Boniface. His 

conjectures then wandered over every probable per* 

sonage, and at last settled in the consoling assurance 

that the sound was produced by the clattering of 

the ghost's jack-boots, who was come to maul him 

for the wilful exposure of his pranks. Horrid idea { 

f*or a set-too with man his fists and punch ha4 

prepared him; but a turn-up with a spectre, to 

Whom twelve stone weight was no object, was a job 

tnore unexpected than . welcome. He paused to 
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listen : the cold sweat streamed down his fece» 
" Our father/* he began, *• defend us from all 
temptations/' and ''from galloping goUiiis** he 
would have added, but fear overcame reli^on, and 
he fell senseless OB the ground, floored by honor 
and two bowls of punch. 

It is now high time to relieve the reader of hia 
curiosity. The fact is, that on the evening of this 
adventure a dinner had been given at Ditton park 
by the sons of its owner, who were young and livdy 
members of the University. As usual, the pwty 
was kept up till a late hour, when the gowDsmen, 
flushed with wine sallied out for a '* spree." As 
they hastened on, roaring Bacchanalian paeans, one 
of them happeneil to stumble over something that 
resembled a human form. He called immediate 
to another, and the carcase of the geneal<^t was 
forthwith conveyed into the hall, when it was dis- 
covered, from the strong odor that exhaled from his 
mouth, that the patient was dead drunk. 

A curious whim at this instant entered into the 
prolific imagination of the Cantabs. As the Lon- 
don waggon was about to start from an ale-hoase 
hard-by, it was resolved that our inebriated publican 
should be packed up in the huge family plate chest, 
with holes bored for ventilation, and tliis direction 
nailed to the box, '' Hatchett's old White Horse 
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Cellar, to be left till called for." The joke, 
^issisted by the facetious servility of the domestics 
was put into immediate execution, and the waggon 
' started for the metropolis. 

On waking from his trance, t^genealogist turned 
round as well as his domicile wiDuld permit, and 
took a survey of the premises he inhabited. His 
disordered fancy which had not yet recovered the 
effects of the punch, naturally connected his pre* 
sent situation with the goblin foreigner, and, i|ided 
by the harsh grating of the waggon wheels, informed 
him that he was sure enough in the infernal regions. 
Visions of past iniquities then flitted across his soul. 
Overcharged customers, wine which forgetful of 
the seventh commandment had committed adultery 
with water, and punch innocent of spirits. Miss 
Susan too — the interesting defunct Miss Susan 
appeared before his startled imagination in a che- 
mise lined with blue taffety, the identical dress 
which she wore when, suffocated by an overwhelin* 
ing torrent of punch . and passion, she gave up the 
ghost in his protecting arms. Her image now 
knocked hard at the well-cased chambers of his 
pericranium, accusing him of being in league mth 
the punch-bowl to destroy her. ^^ I am dfimped," 
she said, or seemed to say; while the heavily 
creaking waggon wheels, as they clattered along the 
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streets of Brentford, appeared to reverberate . it 
sympathetic ^'AmeD/' Palsied with afl&igh^ ^tie 
genealogist wist not what to do until ft luckily o<^ 
curred to him that his lungs had often astounded 
the visitors at thc^|bsCle, and he instantly resdved 
to ascertain whaler such admiration' was well 
idunded.-^ 

^' George/' said the driver, who >M8 an Irishman, 
to bis assistant, '' by St. Patrick I believe that the 
waggon is bewitched this momii^, for I have heard 
such a noise from that huge chest in the comer, that 
St. Vitus, himself must be hidden among the boxes.^ 
At this instant the trial of the publican's lungs ar- 
rested his attention. '* There,** said the panic-struck 
waggoner, ''by the powers, man, he's at it again 
tuning up for an Irish jig, and the devil (i box 
i^iall I have left. Who are you ?" he continued. 
"The galloping goblin,'* returned the publican, 

# 

whose ideas could dwell on nothing else» 
"Did'nt I tell you so?" replied the waggoner; 
''it's St. Vitus himself, and we shall have all the 
Dutch cheeses arranging themselves for a country 
dance." 

Aftier some such ftirther symptoms of fear, tbe 
driver proceeded to break open the chest, and the 
genealogist raised himself from hisi imprisonment- 
He was at all times a singular figure but never* 
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arnore so than on the present occasion. Htr little fat 
^zdieeks were crimsoned with every variety of color 
-Sliat insulted dignity assumes, and his wig inde- 
jpeadesA cf shape and grace, hung down with 
;pleasiDg irregularity of curls unpn his aluKist de- 
sindated occiput When the apprehensions of the 
^o had abated, enquiry relative to his iDcarcerarc 
^on followed in due course. To this no satisfac- 
tory reply could be made. The landlord was still 
jtossessed with the idea of his having been nefa- 
riously kidnapped by the galloping goblin, for in 
^what other manner could he account for his ex« 
traordinary hnprisonment? With renewed horror 
therefore he gave the story of the ghost, of their 
former encounter, of the mention of him at the inn) 
and the subsequent retaliation of^ the phantom i 
Much virtuous feeling was elicited on this occasion^ 
and all three were forthwith seized with the most 
confirmed symptoms , of piety. 

It was now day-break, the gloom had vanished 
from the sky, and the fresh dew glistened on the 
bright blades of meadow grass. The sweetness of 
the morning communicated its tranquillizing in^ 
fluenoa to the perturbed spirits of our. genealo^t^ 
and he had just contrived to regain ■bis usual 
phlegm, when the waggon rattled along the stoney 
pavement of Piccadilly. On reaching the White 
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i Cellar, the publican was dunned for bis &re> 
1 he very naturally refused, insisting at the 
; time, that the debt was contracted by .the 
)ping goblin, who must himself have booked 
directed him to London. ** All I can say is, 
ii/' exclaimed the waggoner, *' tliat the ghost is 
gentleman, to run in debt with a poor man, who 
s a wife and eleven childi*en to support. How- 
er, if he won't pay, you must — '' 
After some further rhetoric, assisted by an occa- 
lonal peg in the ribs with which the landlord endea- 
voured to impress his argument on the haunches .of 
the waggoner as being more vulnerable than his peri^ 
cranium, the money was paid, and, the lord of the 
Castle was ** sent empty away," damning all 
refractory goblins, and weeping lustily for the de- 
fection of his silver. 

As he strolled down the Strand meditating on 
his past adventure, he happened by the quick 
pressure of the passing crowd to be hurried into 
the auction rooms to the east of Temple Bar. 
On his first entrance he looked wistfully around, 
but by d^ees his mind resumed its native elas- 
ticity, and he began to take considerable interest 
in the sale. Among other commodities, the pur^ 
chase of some meadow land in the neighbourhood 
of . Datchet was announced, which a randoiu 
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^exclamation from Boniface procured to l>e knocked 
^*<hvn to him. 

While he was endeavouring to expostulate, to 
^rieclare his perfect innocence of the etiquette of an 
^suiction-room, and indeed to hustle off the bar« 
tin as well as he could ; his attention was arrested 
»y the appearance of an elegant stranger, who* had 
>ut just entered the saleroom, and was advan- 
«^g with eagerness towards him. " Sir,'* said the 
^■^ltleman, ^^ I understand that you have bought 
^ *:» ^^ meadow on the banks of the Thames." ** I 

^ ^^. "^^f Sir : so at least they told me ; but " ** If 

have no particular desire to retain the fields I 
luld feel obliged by your allowing me to buy it' 
lave just purchased an estate in the neighbour- 

of Datchet, which belonged to Lord L "• 

• What," said the genealogist, ** Lord L 




bears four quarterings on his arms, as thus, 
first, a boar passant argent between three roses 
i^nt, the second"—^ " Why really, Sir," continued 
stranger with a good-humoured smile, ** I have 
jn no degree in the Heralds' College : but, how- 
',' to return to our subject, allow me to say a few 

v-ds more respecting the purchase. I have a 
t desire to become the owner of this meadow 
ch lies sOb convenient to my estate ; and if you will 

^2«pt five hundred pounds in exchange, it shall 
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be paid to you immcdiatdy.'' The maoufacturw 
of punch, with all his eccentricities, was a shrewd 
fellow ; he considered that as he caipe to London 
at the insti^tion of the deril, so th»« could be no 
harm in returning.by the same conveyance. The 
bargain was accordingly struck, the sum deducted 
for the original purchase, and the landlord went 
whistling back to Datchet, impressed with unwonted 
respect for the galloping goblin, bis coal-black 
charger, and his jack boots. 

He has since enlarged his inn, increased his 
stock of pleasure-boats, and rendered himself, in 
more senses than one, the weightiest man in the 
village. Every evening he seats himself, as usual, 
by the door of bis domicile ; where the inquisitive 
traveller may descry him buried beneath a shapeless 
pyi^mid of clothes, with the broken stump of a 
tobacco-pipe in bis mouth, and a goodly tankard 
by his side. The young girls still flock round him 
with their wonted eagerness, and insist upon his 
relating to each comer the story of the phantom 
horseman. To this he very good-humored ly 
concedes, preserving at the same time a most 
discreet taciturnity touching the purchase and sub-* 
sequent exchange of the meadow. To all cus- 
tomers at the Castle, and they are by no means 
unfrequent, he renders himself a welcome com- 
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panion, amusing them by his genealogical eccen- 
tricities, and enforcing each anecdote with his 
customary and convincing dig in the hams. His 
punch too is as good as ever, and the parish curate 
as he smacks his lips in lickerish anticipation of 
the nightly jorum, has been often heard to exclaim, 
(but always within hearing of the landlord,) that 
there is not so sober, so chaste, so exemplary, of so 
riding a character, as hotiest Patrick O' Doyle. • He 
then finishes the first bumper to their better ac- 
quaintance. 



ON FALLING IN LOVE. 



Come, rest in this bosom my own stricken deer, 
Thot the herd have fled from thee thy home is stiU here ; 
Here still is the smile that no cloud can o'ercast. 
And the heart and the hand all thine own to the last* 

Oh ! what was Iotc made for, if 'tis not the same 
Thro' joy, and thro' darkness, thro' terror and shame; 
I know not, I ask not, if guilt 's in that heart; 
I but know that I loTe thee, whatever thou art. 

Thou hast call'd me thine angel in moments of bliss. 
Still thine angel I'll be thro' the terrors of this; 
Thro' the furnace unshrinking thy steps to pursue. 
And shield thee, or save thee, or perish there too. 

Moor IT. 



This is the true language of love, of that passion 
vrhich reduces the peer and the peasantt the Stoic 
and the Epicurean, to one common level. By love, 
I understand an undivided affection for one female* 
harmonizing with, yet apart from, the minor sensi- 
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bililies of the heart, hallowing by its sweet presence 
the grossness of instinct, atid shedding a softened 
hue over every object that it embraces, as the sun 
beautifies the deformities of nature. 

•' There is no life on earth," says Ben Jonson, 
"but being in love." It is the golden chain let 
down from heaven to link us to the Godhead. It 
strengthens the arm of the toil-worn cottager, con- 
verts his couch of straw into a bed of down, wakes 
him with the lark, sings him to sleep with ^e 
nightiogale, .and refreshes him in the hour of repose 
with sweet glimpses of future happiness. Love, 
^priJfptrly speaking — is the heir-loom of youth an 
estate entailed upon minority, to be resigned when 
the owner has reached the years of discretion. It 
is the romance of life, when the blood runs riot in 
the veins, and the imagination is peopled with 
chimeras. It is the ignis-fatuus of the senses, that 
lures them to the Slough of Despond. It is like 
the small-pox, for a man never has it a second 
time. 

I was once in love myself — not soberly attached, 
but downright mad. My friends feared for my 
sen^eSy as well they might ; and even now there 
are times when the recollections of the past, 
Ibough linked with folly, are almost enough to 
unman me. The girl I loved was graceful in 
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:uiod and persioa, and iras adored with the disio- 
refttMd ienxv of that^mssioD, which once dead 
c^aD De%tT tif Tfrired. She was all to me — w here v er 
>he nK>Tc%i. music floated on the gale^ flowen 
>pruac u^' haeath her feet Her looks^ her words, 
her §«iiiK« those sweet episodes in the histicwy of 
diiK^xu ^a^ore each noted down io the tablets of. 
u>essionr^ "^VDzxascd with baser matter.'* Those 

isssie? «:>? joaie : Irres, but no more for me ; 

>jK^ ^ «iMr« I an older, and so the matter rests 
><<Mt^eei u$^ fiat can I ever ibiget the past r No ! 
iu i>r ^xir ot^ gUxxn. when remembiBnGe is moat 
a:i\v«. *^ tbene^ vvoks^ a voice that awakens my sool, 
>t b tcfe^ ^vace of >^ears diat are gone, they roll 
b«ionf Boe wkh all their mis^t"* The form of 

oreads ooce more the mooo*lit sands, once 

i!xx>^ dt ^vmi niii^uxe bfti^ over the vbta of the 
future^ ttiu^ic ixR^er> on each breeze, and the rain- 
tvw oi |.Hvmi?e on each cloud.* 

\W :!^IdvHu And love cooiiected with learning; a 
ouvuiu^anoe which may speak volumes either in 
Us \li:ij>aragcment or praiie. There may be two 
uHi5«inw assigned for this* The one is, that know- 



* INhIs, they say, succeed better io fiction than in truth: 
ilir lender iiiay» if he pleases, extend the same privilege to 
I Ik* ^^ Htrr of this K^say. 
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ledge, though it sharpens the intellect, deadens the 
more sensitive faculties of^he soul, and has the 
same effect upon love, that mathematics have upon 
poetry. The other consists in its giving too ab* 
stracted a notion of woman, which reality is sure 
to disappoint. I remember a young man, of high 
intellectual attainments, telling me that he would 
never marry till he could meet either with Milton's 
Eve, or Virgil's Dido. The great Sir Isaac New- 
ton among othej* sublime discoveries, once at* 
tmnpted the experimental philosophy of love : but, 
like many other literary characters, his theory of 
w0man was too abstracted, and he found her the 
most difficult problem he ever solved. His bio- 
graphers indeed, relate that he lost the affections 
of his betrothed, by applying her tapef fingers to 
the profieme purpose of a tobacco-stopper. 

Rousseau, on the contrary, was a glorious ex- 
ception among literary men, that learning may 
sometinnes co-exi^t with intensest passion. Madame 
de Warrennes was La Nouvelle H6loi'se, the god- 
dess of his idolatry. Amid the glooms of a morbid 
temperament, her form was ever present, and shone 
the rainbow of promise, to which his mind turned 
for consolation. He heard her voice breathing in 
every whisper of the gale, her spirit haunted the 
lAOuntains, mingled with the meUow twilight, and 
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part produced this utter degradation of sentiment. 
By referring every thing to riches as to a first cause, 
they have thrown into the back-ground the finer 
and more susceptible feelings. They have cast 
down the altars of Love, and erected a statue to 
Mammon on the ruins. The times are no more 
when merry England . was the garden of chivalry, 
and passion was the instinct of the heart. The 
times are no more when Shakspeare's Juliet was 
both felt and understood, or when Calantha in the 
Broken Heart found an echo in the applauding 
soul of woman. The times are no more, when 
youths and maidens met beneath the broad beechen 
tree, when the lover played his madrigals beneath 
the moon-lit casement of his fair, without dread of 
censure or of blame. We have become a factitious 
nation of artifice and cant. Commerce has impo- 
verished bur sensibilities, and Love, whose high- 
priest is Henry Hase, esq., has but one temple 
erected to his honor — in the Bank^ which is fed 
with oblations from the three per cents. We have 
lost, besides, our golden simplicity ; like some old 
stock-broker, we are too knowing to be taken in, 
4Uk1 pay too many taxes to be able to pay proper 
attention. to the blind god. ** When poverty comes 
in at the door, love flies out at the window." A 
maumful truism, which bids fair to condemn mo- 
rtem agriculturists to perpetual celibacy. 
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In alluding, then, to tlie passicm of love in the 
subsequent pages of this Ef^say, let roe be voder- 
stood to mean love as it existSi in the world, not 
eitlier.' as it should be, or as it has been. In tbia 
sense I would say that fools are the finest possible 
admirers. They have plenty of time for sentiment, 
suficient mind to. pen a love-letter, and sufficienl 
passion- to give zest to their pursuit. A seosiblft 
man will always be a bungler at an amour; for he 
has moments of reason, and one second of reflec- 
tion is long enou^ to sign the death-warrant of 
love. It is a job that must not be half done.: aui 
Casary aut nulbis^ is the necessary motto* I 
would despise a lover who, during the intervals o£ 
infatuation, had the least '^ compunctious visitings*' 
of common-sense. It should be a Midsummer 
madness of the soul, an overpowering sensibility^ 
like that which plumped Mr. Gibbon on his knees 
before the Duchess of De\'onsbire. 

An elegant French novelist has endeavoured to 
prove, that love is little less than a crime ; in slK>rty 
that reason is the onlv instinct that should incline 
us to the softer sex. This is odd enough ; was 
her husband satisfied with the mind of his wife 
when he espoused her ? were her children the off- 
springs of intellect? I should think not. Had she 
been content with asserting, that love, divested of 
reason, was injurious to the best interests of society, 
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she would have found many to countenance her 
ttgument : but when she decidedly maintains, that 
ia order to promote happiness, the bow of Love 
must be bcokra, the folly of the position is 6^- 
evident- 
Plato, I believe, was the original founder of this 
tlieoiy, the prime advocate of what is technically 
termed Platonic affection. He first advised us to 
neglect the person for the mind, forgetfol of the 
adage, that ^* friendship with woman is sister to 
love." For my own part, I see no wit in this 
sfNritual communion of sexes. I am less poetical in 
my notions, and being ^' a plain blunt man," like to 
Jog on in the old way. A little mind is certainly a 
pleasant side-dish to the entertainment, but we can** 
not always stuff ourselves with intellect. I remem- 
ber hearing of a young lady, who said to a romantic 
Collegian, " My dear F ■ , you know diat we 
can never be more than friends to each other, let 
UB then enjoy the innocent happiness of a Platonic 
afiection." The young man wisely took the hint, 
4r rational correspondence commenced, and termi- 
oated in a matrimonial trip to Gretna*Green. 

-I am always suspicious of these Platonic amours. 
They go sadly against the grain, and are the by- 
WBijs from which vice sallies forth on* the unsuspi- 
4!km traveller. A libertine, under their convenient 
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shelter, steals into the confideDce . of his vicdin. 
He boldly declares a Platonic attachmeott until 
the misguided lady finds, too late, that Plato has 
less to do with the business than Cupid. 

f 

Oh ! Plato ! Plato ! — ^you have paved the way. 
With your confounded phantasies, to more 
Immoral conduct from the fancied sway . 
Your system feigns o^er the controlless core 
Of human hearts, than all the long array 
Of poets or romancers — you're a hore, 
A charlatan — a coxcomb, and have been 
At best no better than a go-between. 

But to return to our subject. The romance and 
all the enthusiasm consequent on love, may be 
excused in youth, but when experienced in riper years 
deserves ridicule. A man after he has laid aside 
his school-books, has other things to do than to fall 
in love with a woman. He cannot always be 
learned on the merits of a waltz step» or descant 
with critical acumen on the orthodox brevity of a 
petticoat. He has nature to read — the Universe 
to study. Of late years I have never been an im- 
passioned admirer of the fair sex. I take them as 
nature intended they should be taken, and love them 
with a reservation on tliis side reason. In youth 
however when I first encountered beauty, my fancy 
tenanted it with a disposition equally faultless. 
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This was the exuberance of romance ; I sooti 
fouDd that the outward and visible sign was no test 
of the inward and spiritual grace, so, like Rasselas, 
in pursuit of happiness, I gave up my researches 
in despair. Indeed the education of our modem 
females is of itself sufficient to prevent any awk- 
ward propensity to love. They are taught to con- 
sider tliemselves as bargains to be purchased by the 
highest bidder; and as the needle turns towards the 
pole, their thoughts turn towards a husband. Some 
go by ship-loads to India on the delicate specula- 
lion of matrimony, some aim at conquest in the 
church, others in the theatre, and all in tlie gay 
vortex of fashion. 

But notwithstanding these drawbacks on our 
sensibility, there is one class of persons who claim 
a riglit to fall in love, as the exclusive privilege of 
their higl) calling. To them women are all in all ; 
they are the subjects on which they exercise their 
genius, as a barber dresses a well-made wig upon 
a block. With them a lady is ever young and 
beautiful ; for there is no such thing as a grey hair 
in the poet's love-book, or a snub-nose in tlie 
vocabulary of his rhymes. The uglier the object 
of his affection, ' the more genius he displays in 
tricking her out to the best advantage. ^ Poets;'* 
Mjs Mr. Hazlitt, " make a goddess of any dowdy. 
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As Don Quixote said^ in answer tor the inttttar-df^ 
fact ^ remonstrances of Sancboy that Daldnea ^ 
Toboso answered the purpose Of signftlizidg h& 
▼alor, just as well as the fatfest princess under the 
sky; SO any of the fm sex will do just as weH as 
another. They take some awkward &ing and 
dress her up in tine words, as chUdien dress -f^ 
a wooden doll in fine clothes. Peitiapsa fine head 
of- hair, a taper waist, or some other circumstance 
strikes them, and they make the rest out according 
to their fancies." 

For my own part; if I eVer fall in love again it 
shall be with an old woman. I am partial ta such 
antiquated gentlefolks ; I could irrtte sonhefts 06 
my grandmother, and apostrophize the beairty of 
my great^aunts. The personal attractions cf'k 
young lady may be pleasant to her husband or her 
lover; but to me, who (thank God) am neither the 
one nor the other it is inimaterial. With an old 
wopian the case is different. Divested of the pru- 
riency of Sense, I view her through the pleasing 
medium of the imagination. I associate her with 
the past. I talk to her as to a beauty of by-gone 
years. I consider her as the Venusr de Medicis 
of her century, the Madame de Maintenoh of hei* 
time. I recall the days when her brow, now sil- 
vered with the hoar-frost of age, was ruddy with 
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youth and comeliness, when dim(^e8 graced- ihb 
cheek now usuiped by furrows^ and love shone tri- 
undphant in the eye which now is lustreless and 
wan. She reminds me of some fair ?isioa of EU, 
until absorbed in imagination I forget that she is an 
antique, and see her in my ^^ mind's eye*' as she was 
seen twenty years since, the delight of her friends* 
the. admiration of. society. 

But while thus enlarging on the prolific subject 
of '* falling in love/' I think it but right to offer 
a preventive for the benefit of those who» from 
constitution or habit, are ever aflSicted with the 
heart-ache. The recipe I would propose is slcb(^ei| 
and was sixrcessfidly administered to a friend of 
mine in the most desperate extremities of the case^ 
When I found that his fits of melancholy were the 
most violent, I took him with me to Doctora' 
Commons, wliere the sight. of a licence calmed 
\flm with miraculous expedition. In the evening 
when he complained of a palpitation of the hearty 
I administered two ounces of common sense, as a 
soft emulsion, beaten up with a sarcasm from Don 
Juan. Finding however that his disorder was 
still dangerous, I called in further aid, and it was 
resolved, by way of a kill-or-cure anodyne, that he 
should be married. . The shock was electric — his 
disorder left him — and he has never since been in 
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love, but has often told me witli tears ia bis eyes, 
that the remedy was worse than the disease. In 
all cases of similar danger, I would recommoid a 
large dose of matrimony as an infallible preven- 
tive. 

But a truce to this rhapsody; midnight has caught 
me at my study, and instead of felling in love I 
ought rather to be falling asleep. Should a lady 
condescend to peruse these straggling lucubrations, 
let her gentle heart forgive my rudeness, and attri- 
bute it to folly, insanity, ignorance, to any thing, in 
short, but disrespect. Indeed, when an author 
rambles on heedlessly through a desultory ^otisti- 
cal essay, he is too apt to stray from the ri^t IrAck, 
as a traveller in a strange country entangles himself 
amongst briars. But should she feel offended at 
the inadvertent sarcasms I have ventured upon her 
sex, let her remember that a general rule is never 
without its exception, and she is one that I fully 
resolved to make. 
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" Hie, httc, hoc. 

Lay him on the block." 

Old School Song. 



Th e village of Carisbroke is one of the most pic- 
turesque spots in the Isle of Wight Bounded by 
a range of hills on the one side, and the dark blue 
waters of the Medina on the other, it seems totally 
seduded from the world. A little stream flows 
through it, and gives a romantic wildness to tlie 
neighbourhood, the efTect of which is enhanced by 
the ruins of Carisbroke Castle, frowning in awful 
magnificence upon the landscape. On quitting the 
Tillage to the right, the eye of the passing stranger 
18 perhaps directed to a little pathway intersected 
by heath-broom, and winding round the brow of 
die slope on which these celebrated ruins are situ- 
ated. Here on an autumnal evening, when the last 

K 
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traces of day are saddening into twilight, and the 
wood-pigeon is cooing her farewell, the whole scene 
assumes the most luxuriant appearance. From the 
declivity of the hill the spire of the village church 
is seen peeping fortli from its dusky coverlid of 
brushwood, and beyond, in the faintness of distance, 
appear the light craft gliding like shadows along 
the ocean. 

About a mile from this sequestered hamlet, in a 
copse environed by nut-trees, stands an old-fash- 
ioned luiu. on the front of which was once inscribed, 
in gilt characters, the academical notice — 

SEyiNART FOR YOUKG GeNTLEHEN. 

It was kept by one Laurence Crabtree, who, 
from the moroeeness of his temper, was appropri- 
ately nick-named "Old Surly." He had once 
been a tailor in the village, but having accumulated 
a sutficiencv in the exercise of his vocation, deter- 
mineil to quit the scene, and enlighten his faculties 
by travel. He was absent about two years, and his 
meiiKMT)' iiTis already on the wane, when he returned 
honu\ like the monkey who had seen the world, 
pompous, self-conceited, and egotistical. His 
neighbours, who had always feared, now surveyed 
him with increased reverence ; for every trace of the 
iTidasinan had vanished, and he seemed to have 
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tequired the additional eight parts, which froni the 
tailor are considered as *^ both requisite and neces- 
sary** to constitute the man. 

He' had been however but a short time returned, 
when on a minute examination into the state of his 
abilities, it suddenly occurred to him that they were 
in the highest possible preservation. To prevent 
their rotting by neglect, he proposed a system of 
education, and volunteered the instruction of the 
"tillage children on all subjects, or, as he himself 
expressed it, "de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
9^iis.'* For Ihe office of- schoolmaster circum- 
stances had eminently qualified him, and indeed 
'^be elements were so mixed up in him, that na- 
"Sure might stand boldly forth and say this was 
X3edagogue. His learning was of that peculiar 
denominated rigmarole, and consisted of a 
smattering of the Classics. His Grecian 
lition was confined to the first half of the al- 
X^babet; Hebrew he knew by sight, while his 
lowledge of French was bounded by the title-page 
airets Grammar. And now if I am asked 
S^y the sceptic how a tailor could inherit such mis- 
^^dlaneous information, I can merely reply that he 
^Was reported to have picked it up together with an 
^M coat, in bis travels, and to have rendered them 
^^qually subservient to his interests. 
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But with respect to tlie school, he did not pro-^ 
cure it with such facility as I have procured it for 
him ; for be previously suffered much from reduced 
finances, having long since resigned his situation at 
the Board of Trade. In an inverse ratio too his 
face lengthened as his purse shortened, and his 
Sabbath coat made its first appearance at a pawn- 
broker s in Newport. His distress became at length 
so urgent, that he resolved to institute a school ; 
and lucky it was that he did so, for by this time his 
flesh had sued for a divorce against his bones, while 
thrir poverty-stricken master knew nothing of roast- 
beef, but the tune. 

And here I must beg leave to digress for a time, 

and say a few words touching the ** outer man*' 

of this scholastic curiosity. His bead, after his 

accession to the school, was usually entombed 

in a wig, that gleamed like a forest in a hoar 

frost upon his occiput, and then concentrated 

itself into a picturesque peruque. His brogues, 

which according to ancient tradition once paid 

their addresses to his ancles, had long since left 

that neighbourhood to claim acquaintance with his 

knees, at which point they formed a pouch of 

no ordinary dimensions. His well-worn worsted 

stockings, i^ardless of the scriptural admonition 

'^mtfh and be clean/* were diversified, like a 
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motion in the House of Commons, by frequent 
amendments, and reminded the curious spectator 
of the Black Sea, with the islands sprinkled about 
its surface. The rest of his dress was in strict 
keeping, and his Sunday coat, redeemed from the 
fangs of the pawn-broker, undulated around him 
like the frotk of a young lady when rudely violated 
by an audacious north wind. 

When the daily evening duties of his school were 
over, it was his custom to retire to the Three Cups, 
the only tavern in the neighbourhood, where his 
colloquial abilities brought in a neat revenue to the 
landlord, inasmuch as his bill was always propor- 
tioned to his edification. Here seated in his ora- 
cular -arm-chair, he said and ate good things with 
proportionate activity, and justified in his sympo* 
slums the name which he hadalresady acquired, of 
the Solomon of Carisbrakr. On Sundays he 
usually appeared at cfaureh^ enthroned in the midst 
of his pupils. His features were always cadave- 
rous, but when compressed by devotional gravity, 
called to mind thtf parchment of a drum stretched 
to unusual tension. His nose was of such inoon- 
venient length, that its owner was once advised by 
a wag to tie it in a double knot; and I am credibly 
informed, that the parish-clerk, on seeing it for the 
first time, was so thunder-struck, that instead c^ 
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to my. tale, from which I have hitherto beea de- 
tained in the hope of doing justice to the character 
of our magnificent academician. 

It happened one morning that lie was seized 
with axi unusual fit of surliness ; for it seems that 
on the preceding evening he had bei^n holding forth 
in a select circle, assembled at the Three Cups, 
on the advantages of a classical education, when 
an officious French dancing-master, who had re- 
cently settled in tlie neighbouiiiood, enlarged on 
the superior merits of dancing, with a sneer at the 
original calling of old Surly. This was not to be 
borne, and a wordy war ensued, in which the com- 
pany sided with the schoolmaster. Dissatisfied, 
however, with his triumph, and indignant at the 
Prenchman's allusion, he returned home, growling 
defiance to all dancing-masters. When he rose the 
next morning his choler was still unappeased ; such 
at least was the opinion of his disciples, who were 
lodulg^ on the occasion with a liberal allowance 
of birch and cane. 

At the time my narrative commences, he waa 
eoffLQsd with his first class, when a stone, evidently 
directed at his wig, dashed through the window, 
Mid effected a forcible lodgment in his coat-pocket 
Thb opened the flood-^tes of his wrath, and 
accordingly his two stoutest boys were dispatched 
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to bring in the culprit, fimr whom in the intarim an 
ulanning assortment of birch was prepared. The 
oflender was speedily discovered, but screened from 
{punishment Ity that spirit of honor so peculiar to 
youth. A substitute wa»liowever provided, in the 
|)erson of our. lig^t-beded Gaul, who happened 
to be passii^ at the time in his way to a nei^ 
bouring &rm*house, and was seized by the emissa- 
ries as the owner of the stray stone. 

'*0h! heti! and proh," saith Syntax, are the 
most ertectiial means of hinting admiration or sur- 
prise ; but *• Oh ! beu ! and proh,'* with all the 
interjt'ctioiuil tVaternitr, would iail in conveying an 
adequate idea of the transports of old Suriy, when 
tie had thus fouinl a plausible pretext for chastising 
bis enemw He lookeil at him with a most horrific 
grin, and in order to do eftfctual justice, improved 
the QuautitY a5 weil as the quality of his birch. 
When his raptures had somewhat abated, he rmto^ 
rated the awiU exclamation of ^"^ take him up ;** and 
the FreticfaiDan was forthwith hoisted on the back of 
the smmgest 5ctKM>t*boy. The birch then descended 
with a sort of *'!acilis descensus Averni," and 
between each stripe die executioner ironically 
observed, that he had never before teen the art of 
dancing exhibited to 5uch (lertection. The Terpsi- 
chorist did indeed exhibit the most pcturesque 
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attitudes. He kicked from right to left with fear- 
&1 independence of heel, swore with much dis- 
cretiony and terminated his oaths with our most 
expressive idiom, ^'Got damT' — The accusing 
spirit which flew up to heaven's chancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gfltyie it in, and the recording 
angel, as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the 
word and blotted it out for ever.^ 

On the conclusion of this affecting catastrophe^ 
the persecuted Gaul pursued his route to the (arm- 
house, whither he was wending at the moment of 
his unholy interruption. He arrived in a most 
pitiable state : his hair, which had been neatly 
powdered on occasion of his visit, hung down with 
perpendicular rigidity ; his coat flaps wantoned in 
Ihe wind with the most laudable indifference 
to shape; the frills of his shirt were torn, and 
his tout- ensemble gave the idea of a scarecrow 
which has been trueliy pecked by the birds. The 
fieurmer enquired the cause of his affliction, but was 
answered by an unconnected assortment of epitliets. 
In a few minutes, however, he was made acquainted 
mth the circumstances, . and an adjournment was 
forthwith proposed to the Three Cups, (where all 
business of importance was transacted,) that the 

♦ Story of Le Fevre. — Stbbne. 
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<en<e ot' the community might be taken. The 
publican and tanner were of opinion that an apo- 
k>gy was due. while the Frenchman (" hear it ye 
Goiis 1'"^ persisted in the propriety of a challenge. 
This, with an amendment, was acceded to; and 
the FAciseman volunteered the delivery of the 
oartcL 

It was a dclighiml evening, and his route to the 
•• Seminary for young Gentlemen ' lay through the 
n\o5t st\|uestervii parts of the village. The sun 
had set. and alreadv had the stock-dove commenced 
hrr \uxxlixncs- As he entered the copse, twi- 
light liavi s:oIe over the landscape; and in the 
caUn tram;uiUiiy of the hour might be heard the 
voiix^s of liio lvys« ascending on the gale like, the 
bii<v hiMu ot* nxHr.uaiii-bees ; while far above the 
iix^.u'i'ul iv.:o:\^iion rv^se the harsh twang of old 
SuiA. ;r.\i i^uvv no tAim idea of the croaking of a 
bull tivg \:\ \\w i\cs>i\\cs^ o\ parturition. 

V\) c:Uc:i:^i: iho soiuxn-room the Exciseman di- 
rtvitxt i;i# sloped lowarvis ihe master s desk, who had 
r.ot \ri iwoxcjvd lix" iiKiignation of the morning, 
lie oelixcjxxi Ms nies«sa5?f, and was merely honored 
in ivply. with 'Make him upT a mandate which 
was olx^Mxl with (nuK'ii.iviis adroitness. The same 
o:icipli::e w;\s tiieii !YjxMU\i. but with such spirit 
that ir.e school nusia" was rvporied to have strained 
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his arm, au inconvenience which he manftiUy re- 
pressed in attempting to do justice to the Excise- 
man; and if indeed that man *^chasteneth him 
whom he loveth/' the love of .the pedagogue for 
his victim must have been forcibly characteristic. 
As yet, however, I am unprepared to assert so 
heretical a doctrine, and can merely aflEirm, that 
after a few more salubrious disciplinings the Ex- 
ciseman was permitted to retire. Brimful of wrath 
he returned to the Three Cups, vowing vengeance 
on the Schoolmaster who bad punished, and the 
Frenchman who had dispatched him on so hazard- 
ous an expedition. The. Gaul replied only by 
manual application to his own parts, which had 
been similarly invaded ; and then with rueful shrug 
of the shoulders faltered out, '^ Oh ! Monsieur 
Exerciseaqfin, dis vagabond be dam flocker — he 
floe me, floe you, floe de toute village." 

The story soon* got wind, to the disparagement of 
the suflerers. It traversed the whole neighbour- 
hood, and afibrded frequent mirth to the peasants 
at the Three Cups. Infinite reverence was hence- 
forth expressed for the Schoolmaster, who held his 
head higher than ever at these two-fold instances 
of his prowess. As for the publican, who by some 
fttrange mistake considered himself a wag, he dis- 
. piUched all his sons in succession to the seminary ; 
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and often repeated the anecdote, to the delij^t of 
strangers who resorted to his inn. He acquired at 
last such notoriety that his story actually rivalled his 
ale ; and the pathetic ejaculations of the Frenchman, 
as mimicked by this honest landlord, passed in due 
time into a proverb ; so that when any of the 
neighbourhood intended to discuss the merits of a 
disciplinarian, they would say, ** Dis vagabond be 
dam fiocker — he floe me, floe you, floe de toute 
villagp." 

Laurentius Crabtree ! Laurentius Crabtree ! my 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, when I recall the mis- 
fortunes of thine age. If howe\'er I omit to 
mention them, I shall be unjust to a character, 
which must be exhibited in its varied modifications 
of severity and softness. 

A few years had now elapsed from tl|p period of 
this famous flagellation, when an honest fanner, by 
name Kenedy, came with his sister Deborah to 
reside in the neighbourhood. This same Kenedy 
was a well-meaning but irritable sort of personage, 
resembling in his length and breadth Mi^qg, the 
giant of Guildhall, when according to city tradi- 
tion he jumped down from his pedestal and dined 
at the same table with the aldermen. It was his 
practice every evening to join the assembly at the 
Three Cups, where the schoolmaster, as president 
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cf the society, was installed in his arm<hair. 
Here he enjoyed himself with inde&tigable perse- 
verance, and when attacked by his sister for his 
partiality to taverns, used to reply with FalstafT, 
** What ! shall I not take mine ease at mine inn ?'' 
Miss Deborah Kenedy, unlike her brother, was 
the very pink of piety. She was once reported to 
have been pretty, and to have fallen a prey to the 
snares of a young lawyer. Her appearance, how- 
ever, which was an antidote to love, should have 
screened her from such scandal, ^^ for look on her 
face, and you'd forget it all.'' She bad now attained 
the discreet age of forty ; and having long since given 
up the world, or the world having long since given 
up her, resolved to devote her exclusive attention 
to the next With this view she retired one night 
to rest, and awoke the next morning a saint, or, as 
she prettil^iermed it, '^ a babe in grace/* A metho* 
dist who lived in the neighbourhood was instantly 
consulted, and, after a careful investigation of the 
symptoms, pronounced that '^ the babe*' had had a 
call, and sung a pair of psalms to her glorification. 
From this time the good lady waxed provokingly 
{Mous. She composed hymns in the night-season—* 
wept, prayed, and smote herself with discreet or- 
&odoxy, and, in spite of the commandment '^ Thou 
dialt do no murder," murdered Ecclesiastes in a 
poetical paraphrase. 
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She bad not been long in tbe neighbourhoodt 
when the devotional appearance of Old Surly, as he 
sate among his pupils at church, excited her tMaa^ 
tion. She accordingly requested an introdiictiofv 
and appeared to take much interest in the serious 
tendency of hb conversation. He seemed equilly 
interested ; indeed how could he help being smitteor 
by so much goodness ? The first symptom he gam 
of a tender nature, was in the clemency of bis 
scholastic punishments. His visits too to the 
Three Cups were gradually discontinued, his pan* 
taloons were observed to fit with singular gentility, 
and his coat, so long an anomaly in dress, betokened 
a radical reform. Enamoured Solomon! like as * 
the hart panteth for the water-brooks, even so my 
bowels yearn with compassion towards thee. Five 
good years and fifty hast thou passed in this wicked 
world, without one sinful desire ; but'l^ow, indig* 
nant at thy long neglect, the amorous god wresteth 
thee to his purposes, even as Sampson was tempted 
of Dalilah. 

From the period of his introduction to Miss 
Kenedy, the moroseness of our hero slowly but 
surely abated. H^ grew more thoughtfiil than ever, 
and looked both bilious and interesting. He ram- 
bled about the copse early in the morning and lat^ 
at night, and relaxed in his wonted attention to the 
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acbool. Oh! love, love! thou art a devil of an 
affliction ! But was this love real, or was it onlyr 
feigned in order to work upon the sensitive feelings 
of our lady fiedr ? In sooth I know not; certain it 
was that she heard of it, and pitied accordingly. 

But it was in school-time that the amorous 
symptoms of Old Surly displayed themselves in the 
strongest light. By the perpetual recurrence of his 
thoughts to Miss Deborah, her name was ever on 
Ms lips, and produced strange blunders — so much 
so, indeed, tliat on reading with his boys the first 
ode of Horace, he unwittingly commenced, '^ De* 
borah atavis edita regibus ;" a mistake which co- 
vered him with blushes, and elicited a sly grin from 
his pupils. His affection now increased in a pro* 
di^ous ratio ; and when he reflected on the well* 
stocked farm of Kenedy, he indulged himself in 
tbe most delicious fantasies. With love comes 
poetTj^ ; and, strange to say, our hero no sooner 
became a lover, than he felt certain poetical qualms, 
and in the impetuosity of his transports commenced 
a thundering copy of hexameters to his flame, of 
which only the first Kne is extant : 

Deborah cara mihi, carissidlk Deborah, salve. 

« 

• 

Each succeeding day now increased the com- 
bustible vigor of his afiection. He was like 4 iQfMi 
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in a slough ; the further he proceeded, the deeper he 
plunged, till from a slight immersion he gradually 
fell head over ears in love. He first lost his appe* 
tite, then his temper, then his wits, and lastly his 
scholars, who, as may naturally be surmised, wane 
but ill educated under the guidance of so enamoured 
a preceptor. Alas ! that rogue Cupid had efieetu- 
ally bewitched him, and there was no expdling 
the urchin. He manifested himself in divers 
sonnets, acrostics, anagrams, all of which b^^ 
with a D, but chiefly in an elegy, which he applied 
sometimes to purposes of sentiment, and some- 
times as a stifiener to his cravat. Nay, I have 
even h^rd it reported, that he was one time dis- 
covered setting bolt upright in his bed, with a silk 
handkerchief tied round his head for a night* cap, 
and a lamp by hb side, in busy perusal of Ovid^s 
Art of Love — and that, had it not been for the 
abrupt entrance of his friend and neighbour. Master 
Oliver, the parish apothecary, he would have had 
a fair chance of terminating love, life, and chattels, 
like Dido, upon a funeral pile. All these symp- 
toms, together with others which I cannot stop to 
enumerate, naturally betokened some great events 
the crisis of which was at hand. 

As he was seated one morning at his desk, re- 
venging on his pu{^ls some fancied slight of bis 
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mistress, a hurried messenger announced that 
fiurmer Kenedy had left home, and that Miss 
Deborah was anxious to have a little spiritual con- 
versation with him. His eyes brightened at the 
intelligence, and in the warmth of the moment he 
indulged his boys in a whole holiday, while he 
himself retired to adonize for the occasion. 

To have seen him, as '' dressed all in his best^ 
he wound along the banks of the lake that skirted 
the farm of Kenedy, would have extracted a smile 
from the face of mi3anthropy itself. He had 
brushed up his wig with studied neatness, and, in 
order to augment the fleecy whiteness of the locks, 
sprinkled them with the contents of a pounce-box. 
On the summit appeared a hat, which, compai^ 
with the immensity of tiie wig on which it was 
placed, ^ave the idea of a fly perched upon the 
apex of a poached egg. The remainder of his 
garments were equally singular ; and, from the way 
ia wliichhe caught the wind as he passed, he might 
be denominated a walking ventilator. 

After a hurried excursion he arrived, and was 
ushered into the drawing-room of his fair religionist, 
who was dressed with starched tawdriness, in a cap 
gay as the leaves of a red cabbage, and fastened 
under the. chin with ribands of a similar com- 
plexion. Her arms and neck wei^ bane, (for, after the 
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fashion of the day she was in full dress,) and an 
enormous bracelet encircled each wrist, leaving 
the spectator in doubt whether she was tied to the 
bracelet, or the bracelet to her. Her tliin angular 
figure shone conspicuous through all these gay 
accoutrements, like a May-pole bedizened with 
flowers ; and if height be a requisite to femiede 
fascination. Miss Deborah was the summit of per- 
fection. As the pedagogue entered the room, a 
slight blush crimsoned her countenance, and she 
laid aside a bible which she had been reading, after 
carefully turning down the leaf that depicts the 
loves of David and Bathsheba. She soon, how** 
ever recovered her confusion ; and commenced a 
sportive conversation^ which, after few sly diver- 
gings, settled into a dispute upon Platonic afiection. 
The lady was here in her element ; she harangued 
very sensibly on the pleasures of love unconnected 
with sinfulness, while the nervous agitation i^ 
Old Surly gave the denial to her assertions. Seve- 
ral times in the course of the discussion he rose 
and resumed his seat — until, unable any longer 
to suppress bis emotions, he fdil on his knees and 
made a formal declaration of love. Heavens and 
earth ! what did he not utter ? He raved * about 
her charms, swore by her two eyes^ (she had but 
one,) and concluded by offering to. fling iiis wig and' 
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fortune at her feet. Nay more, in the height of 
frenzy, he actually dared to seize her gaunt 
Hand, and, agreeing perhaps in the truth of the 
proverb, the nearer the bone the sweeter the flesh, 
imprinted a thousand kisses on each time-worn 
knuckle. 

At this instant, while the heated pulse and swell- 
ing bosom of the old girl (I beg her pardon, I 
should have said young lady) attested her sympathy, 
the door opened, and in rushed Kenedy, followed 
by the Exciseman, who, as it appears, had seen the 
Solomon of Carisbroke enter the house, and had 
^ven an exaggerated statement to the fiurmer.. The 
Schoolmaster rose from his knees ; while Kenedy, 
attacking him with every epithet in the vocabula/y 
of disgust, rained a heavy shower of blows upon 
his carcase. A battle instantly ensued. The far* 
mer attacked the Schoolmaster ; while Miss De* 
borah unwilling to be neglected, fought with 
alarming intrepidity, and observing that the Lord 
had commanded her to take the part of the godly, 
even as Jael drove the nail into the tem{4es of 
Sisera, jdrove her own nails into the cheeks of the 
Exciseman. As for the poor flagellant, after a 
slight struggle, he remaincfd in a state of passive 
obedience, while the £ur virago, incensed at hh 
timidity, attacked his noie with infinite dispatch. 
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This— this- was the unkindest cut of all» 
For when the noble Laurence saw her scratch. 
Ingratitude, more strong tlian Deborah's arms. 
Quite vanquished him ; then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his 'kerchief muffling up his nose, 
Which all the while ran blood. Old Surly fell. 

There are some callous dispositions, to whom 
disgrace is but the inconvenience of the moment, 
and who rise, after each mishap, as the reed whmi 
the blast has blown over it This was not the case 
with poor Solomon : he was a pedant, but he had 
all the. pride of principle about him, and knowing 
little of mankind, could ill brook the worldly doc- 
trine of expediency. In proportion to his sense ol 
importance, was his consciousness of degradaticm ; 
and when the once-obsequious villagers parsed him 
wilh a sneer, his proud soul bled within him. But 
even at fifty life has charms ; and where there h 
an hospiiium within call, and an audience tc 
edily by ones learning, there needs littie or dg 
philosophy to reconcile us to eustence. So argued 
our academician, when at\er a decent interval he 
timidly ventured to resume hb arm-chair at the 
Three Cups. But hi^ dignity was fled, never to 
return; and when, on entering he discovered 
Kenedy, the PuUican, and the Exciseman, engaged 
in busy waggery, his intended fortitude forsook 
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bim. But when tliey congratulated him ironically 
on the happy termination of his amours, he burst 
into a passion of tears, exclaiming as he retired, 
that it was but sorry courage to trample on a broken 
tieart. 

When the mind is harassed, the body soon 
declines ; and a few days subsequent to this insult, 
Found our Schoolmaster on his death-bed. As he 
spproached nearer to the goal from which no tra- 
veller returns, his moroseness subsided into a spirit 
of the gentlest humility. "I freely forgive my 
enemies," he exclaimed to the apothecary, who 
attended him in his last moments, '^ although their 
gibes have cut deep into my soul.'' '^ Console 
yourself," replied his companion, "it was but a 
jest; and they that laughed, little recked that it 
would create a tear." *' Jest !" resumed the invalid, 
"is a broken heart a fit subject for jesting? Oh ! 
Master Oliver, I have seen and wrestled with many 
a sorrow, but the reflection that cut me to the soul 
was, that mine own dearest friends should desert 
me." " Nay, but hear me, my good Sir — " " I 
know what you would say," continued the peda- 
gogue, his native pedantry bursting through, even 
in the arms of death, — " but it is alljlocci^ nauci, 
nikili^ for I am fast going to a region where neither 
syntax nor prosody will avail me." 
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It was now evening, and the sun was setting in a 
flood of crimson glory. '* Undraw the curtains/' 
exclaimed' the invalid, ^^ while I take my last hie- 
well of yon declining orb — or, as Virgil hath it, of 
golden-haired Phoebus. Sol ruitj et monies urn* 
brantuVf when this broken heart is at rest, and 
this unwcMthy character is forever forgotten/' " Be 
easy ' on that head," said his friend, ** for, believe 
me, your name will live in Carisbroke long after 
your bones are in the mould/' A gleam of con- 
scious vanity brightened the eyes of the dying man, 
as with a faint smile he replied, **Why yes, 
Master Oliver, though it doth not become roe to 
boast, I thank God that I was of some little 
consideration in classical literature. My nonsense 
verses were good, and my acquaintance with 
Phsedrus passing that of ordinary mortals ; but 
death, you know, iequo pede pulsat pauperum 
tabemas regumque turres^ and he is now knock- 
ing hard at my chamber-door. Retire then awhile, 
I beseech you, for I would fain make out my last 
half-year's bill, and balance the etceteras with my 
Maker." His companion immediately quitted the 
room, while the Schoolmaster employed the brief 
interval in addressing himself fervently to that God, 
in whose presence he was so soon to appear. 

After a short time the apothecary returned ; but 
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Started on perceiving the change which even that 
brief space bad occasioned in the coontenance of 
the invalid. The hand of death was already im- 
pressed on his forehead, and in the intervals of 
delirium, he incoherently ^exclaimed, as if engaged 
with his pnpils, ** Hie, beec, hoc ; Genitive hujus, 
Dative huic ; weU, go -on, you dunce, Accusative — 
Tom HolloWay, take up Jem Stykes ; FU teach 
you toremetnber the -AccMisative. First class, come 
up to your Phaedrus, 'Lupus ei agnus siti campukiy 
a wolf and a lamb compelled by thirst — very well 
indeed/* — 

•* Poor fellow," wjmpered Oliver, bursting into 
tears, '*he*s thinking of; his school, I doubt." 
After a short time the lunatic continued, '* Debo- 
rah ! tu patul€B recubam sub tegminefagi — no, 
no, that's not it, for she forsook me, and all the 
world has forsaken me now/' ** Nay, good Master 
Laurence, you haVe still one friend left." " I 
thank you from my heart," whispered the invalid, 
in the brief interval of recollection * •' a few mo- 
fnents longer, and your kindness will not be needed ; 
for the alphabet of my life is finished — my last 
substantive declined." He spoke but tcio true — 
the life-blood ebbed to his heart — a faint sigh was^ 
beard, and in an instant all was over." 

He was buried in the church mentioned in the 
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opening description, and on the gi'een sod was 
placed a niarble slab, with this brief memorial — 

LAURENTIUS CRABTREE 

OBIIT A.D MOGCLXXXIV. 
JETAT. 55. 

The school after his decease was deserted, and 
gradually became the melancholy ruin which it 
now appears. I could be very sentimental on the 
occasion, but am in a desperate hurry to come to 
the end of my story. Suffice it to say, that the 
Exciseman and French dancing-master still con- 
tinued in the village; while the mblican and Kenedy 
were appointed joint presidecira of the club, in the 
room of the defunct pedagogue. As for Miss 
Deborah, she found that not even her brother^s 
influence could preserve her reputation for chastity ; 
but consoled herself by reflecting, that man is bom 
to vilipend, as the sparks fly upwards. Feeling, 
however, that she was held in general contempt, 
she observed one day, that the Lord had commiMided 
her to sojourn in a foreign land, whither she 
shortly afterwards retired, to the. satisfaction of her 
kinsfolk and acquaintance. 

And now gentle reader, my narrative is con- 
cluded ; and if any one doubt its authenticity, 

I tell him, if a Clergyman, he lies ; 

Should Captains the remark, or Critics make. 

They tdso lie too — under a mistake. 
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But the best way of ascertaining the fact, will be 
for the inquisitive reader to visit in person the 
scenes I have described. He will there find the 
Three Cups still in existence, and the remembrance 
of the Schoolmaster still cherished in the neigh- 
bourhood. Nay, so fresh is his memory, that a 
few years since his ghost was seen by one of his old 
pupils to stalk through the school room, with the 
intention, no doubt, of looking afler his Phaedrus, 
which he requested should be buried with him. 
He was met by the parish-clerk, whom he interro- 
gated in Latin, and electrified with his classical 
proficiency. '^ But fills was no wonder," said a 
notorious wag in the village, *'for a dead man 
would naturally wish to speak in a dead language." 
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** Where modest females with unblushing face 
Disdain to waltz, but in a man's embrace/' 

Sheridan. 
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The long-expected eveniDg fabB at last arrived, and 
Miss Eliza Gadabout, who was apprehensive diat 
the day would never draw nigh, has just contrived 
to change her dress, and her opinions at the same 
time. Now her father's footman thunders at the 
door — and tlie family in a fashionable undress* 
appropriate apparel for a winter night, hurry away 
to the ball. Now the coach reaches the scene of 
invitation, and a little innocent, but slightly vocife- 
rous confabulation ensues between the rival cha- 
rioteers. Now one Jehu is of opinion, that his 
opponent is a fool, and the other is possessed with 
a nodon that the application of his whip would be 
useful. Now a boxing- bout ensues, in the midst 
whereof our party are ushered into the hall. Now 
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the footman, who is *-* a bit of a wag," turns the eyes 
of the company upon them, while the young lady 
blushes like a pink, and her papa like a daffodil. 
Now the dance commences, and the drawing room 
waxethwartn. Now our old gentleman is unable to 
conceive what the deuce is the matter with the men, 
when he finds his daughter still unprovided with a 
partner, while, in the heat of vexation, she utters 
divers philippics against dancing. Now '* a nice 
young man" addresses her, and lo ! she changes 
her opinion. Now the first two sets are over> and 
heir partner is glad of his escape. Now the elders 
of the party, weary' with the clattering of heels, 
agree to have an innocent game of cards ; which 
they commence in good humor, and end in a 
passion. Now one old woman accuses her anta- 
gonist of false play, and he asks if she means to 
insinuate. Now she disclaims all insinuation, but 
is still of opinion that he cheated. Now the supper 
is announced, and down rush the party like a herd 
of swine. Now, in the hurry of confusion, a lean 
young gentleman thrusts his elbow into the ribs of 
an elderly man of twenty stone, who requests his 
neighbour to leave his hams to their right owner. 
Now the lean young gentleman intrudes deeper 
still into the haunches of his companion, who ac* 
cordingly gives it up for a bad job, and submits in 
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solemn silence to the infliction. Now the sapper 
room is attained, and the lady of the house is dosed 
with complimentary glasses of wine. Now the 
young gentlemen, inflamed by a few extra potations, 
inform the young ladies that they are vastly hand- 
some — and the young ladies believe it. Now a 
dashing ofiicer lays siege to an old dowager at the 
West end, who after the usual modicum of resist- 
ance surrenders at discretion. Now an elderly widow 
talks of her poor dear husband, and a wag at her 
elbow observes that he had a lucky escape in dying. 
Now says the samp wag to another elderly gentle- 
woman at his left hand, ^^ Pray, ma'am, who is that 
conceited quiz beside us?" "That, Sir !'* shrieks the 
scared beldame, "is my daughter." On which the 
critic is seized with the most confirmed symptoms 
of penitence. Now amid such frivolous chit-chat, 
the party adjourn to tlie drawing room, and the 
dance is resumed^ — until the young men become 
enamoured, and the young ladies, instead of blush- 
ing behind their fans, dispense with so superfluous 
a ceremony- Now instead of dancing their 
partners prefer reelings and reel with intoxicating 
but adroit obliquity. Now tlie hour arrives for the 
assembly to disperse, and the mummery is com- 
pleted by day-break. 

And such are the customary ingredients of a 
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dance, or, as it is more emphatically designated, of 
a rout. Fops with no pretensions to ability, here strut 
in all the grandeur of their nothingness ; bachelors 
of fifty, here assume the heedless vivacity of youth ; 
and fashionable spouses lay the seeds of future 
divorce. A dance, as Lord Chesterfield said of 
ihe House of Lords, is the hospital for incu* 
rabies. If it were iqerely the relaxation of an 
liour, it might be considered as a rational amuse- 
uient ; but where it occupies life, to the exclusion 
of more important duties, the injury is irremediable. 
l\lany a young mind has traced its ruin to a ball 
x-oom ; and many a gay heart, captivated by the 
fashion that sheds temporary brilliance around it, 
hiBS ached to participate in the amusement. This 
5s more especially the case with the inexperienced 
female of respectable family and confined expecta- 
tions. In the ardor of youth she enters the magic 
^:ircle, her innocence confirms the paradise that her 
fancy had created, and the witchery of the scene 
glides imperceptibly into her heart. If beautiful, 
admiration dodges her step, till the language that 
fiattery dictates is mistaken for the effusion of 
xiature. Thus heated with adulation, and softened 
iDy the semblance of respect, she suflfers her feelings 
tio be captivated by some smooth-tongued fiEtshionist, 
'vrbom from his superior connexion and income she 
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may never again meet. Remorse is the coose- 
qoence; she sighs for pleasure she must never 
know, and concludes a Spring of disappointment 
by an Autumn of moroseness. 

The spear of Ithuriel would be of infinite utility 
in a ball room. The young nii^t then feel the 
truths and estimate it according to its deserts. 
Many a form now bedecked with smiles, would 
then be convulsed with care ; many a laugh be coo- 
¥erted into a sigh ; and many a cheerful counte- 
nance betray a broken heart So much for the 
mental — the personal transformation* would", be 
equally effective. The bloom would drop .from 
the cheek, and the wig from the bcow of age. The 
dashing belle- who now parades the bell room io 
the apparent luxuriance of youth, wouM then 
shrink into the well-worn veteran of fifty; and her 
eyes, those soft tell-tales of love, would tell nothing 
but the ingenuity of the maker. The accomplish- 
ments of the assembly would then be ascribed 
to their proper origin, and the tailor and the 
hair-dresser would prove the most accomplished 
characters of tllem all. 

But not only in the opportunities of deception 
which it presents to experience, is a ball room in- 
jurious ; in the control it exercises over society it 
is equally detrimental. By exhibiting a false esti- 
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mate of ability it converts the fool into the philo- 
sopher, add, by the same felicitous alchemy of mind, 
bedecks ignorance in the garb of reason. The 
great seal of fashion sanctions the mistake, and the 
ass dressed up in the lion's skin is the acknowledged 
lion of the day. His ears may perhaps betray him 
to the lynx-eye of penetration, but the generality 
of devotees either cannot or will not discern them». 
Like Titania, under the influence of magic, they 
adore the ignobler beast; but when the fashion of 
the hour changes, the infatuation vanishes, and the 
animal brays nonsense in his appropriate character. 
The beau monde of the ball room was never so 
oontemptibly deteriorated as at present. A few 
viritty apophthegms, transmitted, like other entailed 
estates, from son to son, from age to age, form the 
staple of fashionable conversation. We descend 
cSaily in our notions of excellence, and, instead of 
praising the qualities of the head, pay exclusive 
culoration to the heels. Well then might Vestris 
exclaim — " There are only two great men in the 
i¥orld, the French Sovereign and myself ; if I were 
not Vestris, I should have no objection to be the 
King of France." 

But if thb observation was justified in soberw 
times, the fashion of the passing hour will war- 
rant a loftier strain of ^otism. The newspa- 
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POTS arc daily I'eplete with advertisemeiits of qua- 
drille masters, who» in the conscious enthusiasm 
of genius, profess to teach even the bear to waltz ; 
and a celebrated dancing master has lately realized 
a fortune, by initiating young men in the fash- 
ionable buffoonery of a bow. This, among other 
instances, will give to succeeding generations an 
exulting consciousness of the nervous intellect of 
their ancestors ; and they will read with a blush 
of shame, that J — — the famous quadrille master 

kept his carriage, while C starved at Hi^- 

gate ; and that the nine Hungarian tailors adorned 
and manufactured the ball room, while the nine 
Muses withered in their Aonian garrets. Nay, 
so inconsistent even is the caprice of fashion, that 
the nimble qualities of the heels, when transferred 
to the fingers, are the surest road to degradation 
and contempt. 

There is another accomplishment indispensable 
to the ball room, which, on enumerating its varied 
excellencies, we should scarcely be justified in with- 
holding. We allude to the elegant science of 
boxing, the delight of camp and court. This 
propensity originates in the warlike genius of the 
age, and pervades even the most polished circles. 
Our finest bards are our finest boxers ; they break 
the heart with their poetry, and the head with their 
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their fists, atid fight their way to the temple -of 
Fame, with verses in one hand and boxing-gloves 
in the other. So prevalent is this fascinating pur- 
suit, that it seems to have an equal effect on the 
sensibility with love itself; and the facetious editor 
of Peter Corcoran's works informs us that the'hero 
of his duodecimo broke his heart and wind from 
too close an intimacy with pugilism. lUiistrious 
age of manual chivalry! when friends not only 
shake hands, but fists, when the champion of the 
ring is the darling of the ball room, arid Pierfce 
Egan is dubbed a celebrated character. 

The javelin was once the martial instrument 
of the times, and kings felt themselves honored 
in entering the lists of glory. The more plebeian 
fist is now-a-days the fashionable weapon; the 
hands of Great Britain eclipse the splendor of 
its arms, and their beauty is proportioned to the 
vigor of their cross-buttock. Even the fair sex, 
feeling perhaps that " none but the brave deserve 
the fair," dwell with singular complacency on 
the newspaper records of battles ; and it was but 
the other day that we overheard a young man at 
a select circle entertain several ladies with a pro- 
found dissertation on the merits of the tight Irish 
Boy. 

We have observed that fashionable society is de- 
teriorated; and there can be no stronger illustration 

M 
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of the fact, than that a short time smce a cdebrated 
literary character was compelled to free himself 
from the charge of lunacy, for having spoken a few 
sensible words in a ball room. For ourselves we 
cannot help professing an unqualified contempt for 
dancing, and its appendages ; and when we see such 
men as S — , or T — , or P — , or M — , neglected 
for the insects that buzz in a crowded assembly, our 
aversion is increased an hundred-fold. We can 
make allowances for bad taste, but wh^i bloided 
with stupidity it is insufferable. 

And yet the lime has been, when in the earliest 
glow of youth, with those famous lines of Gray for 
ever in our mind, 

'' Where ignorance is bliss 
TTis folly to be wise — ** 

we conscientiously adhered to the principles we 
professed. The time has been when we too could 
find amusement in a ball room, and be elevated to 
enthusiasm by the witchery of the scene. In the 
gay bowers of D — we could once while away 
the hours in the compcuiy of fashion, and apostro- 
phize in our dreams the beautiful spirits that swam 
before our fancy. But our hospitable friend has 
gone to his last account, to mingle with the dust of 
dead ages. In the hours of gaiety or gloom, of 
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sickness or of health, his memory rushes over our 
mind like a fairy vision of the past. We recall him 
— witty, liberal, kind-hearted, as we once knew 
him, — and then turn with chilled hearts to the spot 
where he slumbers. Soft be his pillow, and tranquil 
his repose ! He has left a blank in the neighbour- 
hood of D — em, that will not easily be filled up. Hie 
woods still echo with his praise ; the nightingale, 
to which he has so ofjten listened, still breathes her 
melancholy plaint; and his name, kept alive by 
such memorials, is still green in the remembrance 
of his friends. 



A DULL DAY IN LONDON. 
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'* Dead dogs and tornip-tops come tumbling down the flood.'' 

Swift's City Showbr. • 



*i»<>»##^>#»»^»#>»» 



An Essay, says Dr. Johnson, should be adapted 
to its subject ; and as the subject on which we 
intend to expatiate is a dull day, so shall our 
dissertation possess an orthodox and corresponding 
dulness. Of all inconveniences to which our ill- 
starred nature is subjected, the penance imposed 
on us by a rainy day in London is the worst. It 
commences with an early drizzling mist, which fits 
tight to the body, like a suit of fashionable clothes, 
and then cohabiting with the smoke of the metro- 
polis, begets a precious offspring of fog, pestilence, 
and head-ache. On getting out of bed at the 
usual hour, you undraw the curtains, in hope of 
fronting the full kce of a cheerful sun — but find, 
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instead, a darkness both tangible and visible — ^to 
feeling as to sight Shivering at the disappointment, 
you tumble once again into the snug corner of your 
bed, and from the ha;zy appearance of the weather 
draw apologies for a furt^ier indulgence in napping. 
This will do for a time; but the fatal hour must 
arrive ; and (horrendum dictu !) the unpolite glass 
hints that your chin bears no faint reseiqblance to 
a goat. Well then, shave you must ; and asygu 
are in a desperate hurry, your beard looks as thick 
and stubborn as a shoe-brush. To increase, if pos- 
sible, your disquietude, the razor refiises to scrape ac- 
quaintance with your chin — until after an obstinate 
resistance it makes up for lost time, and cuts. your 
flesh in the very part where it is most conspi- 
cuous. 

Meantime the tea and toast are getting co}d| 
and hunger hints that breakfast is no insignificant 
addition to the sum of human felicity. Down then 
you go, and, while engfiged in sipping adulterated 
bohea, hear tlie rain patter dismally against, the 
window, as if to remind you of an engageipent 
formed with . a gentleman at the East end of 
the town. While reflecting on the most eligible 
mode of conveyance, in comes the servant^ (if ^ 
you: have one,) and the mistress of the lod^ngs 
if you have not, and ^ observes, with a corres- 
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pGndinjg length of phiz, that the only umbrdla 
in the house has been seized, as it were, with a 
Vi^ent fit of tfie small-poit, and has broken out 
into holes in every direction. This is ddi^tfol 
intelligence, and gives yoa a fine plea for adopting 
the philosophy of Heraclitos. 

WelH r lat last, breakffast, like a long story, has 
come to lui end; and as promises are sacred, 
whether (to use an el^ant idiom) it rains cats or 
dogs, you stalk forth in sullen dismay, like the 
shade of Dido when she met £neas in Hell. The 
umbrella meanwhile, after the fashion of a sieve, 
lAakes a refined selection of rain-drops upon your 
hat; and your only consolation is, Aat-the bigger 
' oned can't get through. As you are in an enoi^mous 
hurry, the usual obstacles of the city delay your 
• pirogress, in exact proportion to the sp6ed you wish 
to make ; so that by an accurate computation, you 
may calculate the moment of your arrival, by 
additlg two extra hours to the on6 appointed for 
your interview. 

On entering Cheap^ide, you have a glorious 
opportunity of soliloquizing, until a waggon, which 
seems to monopolize all the horses in the neigh- 
bourhood, has crossed your road. Out of evil, 
however, springeth good, says the Psalmist ; and 
you have now fit leisure to ascertain the time. 
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You accordingly refer to your watch, if you have 
not previously consigned it to the pawnbroker, and 
discover that you are a full hour in the rear of 
your appointment. ^^ Hang the watch-^it must 
surely be wrong," you exclaim, while reflection 
whispers that it goes vexatiously well. At this 
instant, a Newfoundland dog in search of its owner 
nuriies past with nngentlemanlike indepmdence of 
motion, liberates the uncivil watch, and deposits 
you in a good-sized gutter, filled with an agreeable 
assortment of defunct dogs, truant turnip tops, 
and stray shoes, of all of which you have at least 
the satisfaction of making *' your election sure." 
After the customary period of prostration, 
you rise in a deep suit of mourmng for the 
death of the watch, while the clenched noses, 
and expressions of '* how extremely filthy," of 
passing strangers, betoken your approach. While 
thus, like a walking smelling-bottle, you deai out 
olfactory treasure, a fashionable firiend whom 
you would not encounter for worids, scents you 
at a distance, and hurries forward for ;the com- 
Inned purposes of curiosi^ and condolrace. Away 
you run; but in popping round the comer of 
a bye street, catch a perspective glimpse of a tailor, 
who sues for the honor of an introduction through 
the medium of a bailiff. Thus you contrive to 
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verify the old a^lage, '* Incidit in Scylhun cupiens 
vitare Charybdim/' and with difficulty escape the 
jaws of the monster by anotlier friendly circum- 
bendibus. 

After a few similar episodes, you r^ach the scene 
of appointment, in full expectation of terminating 
your miseries by a change of raiment. But, alas ! 
'* sorrow treads bard on the heels of happiness," 
and you are informed by the servant with a gi*in, 
which is answered by a dismal attempt at woUier 
from yourself, that his master is gone out, as- 
tonished and displeased at Mr. D.'s unaccount- 
able delay. Home then you return, but not until 
you have encountered the usual concomitants of 
.rainy weather — such as the gratuitous dropfungs 
of other peoples umbrellas, which descend in 
rivulets from your shoulders, the passing splash of 
a clumsy carter, and the salute on the shin-bone 
from the projecting clogs of some perverse old 
gentlewoman. 

On reaching home you discover the strict tnith 
of the proverb, that misfortunes seldom come 
alone, in the multitudinous array of creditors who 
await your arrival. On looking into their faces 
in hopes of discovering some gleam of sun-shine, 
you 6nd for your especial comfort, that like the 
day they are dull, ugly, and ominous. What 
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must be done? — a few small payments must at 
least be made ; but on referring to your purse 
and pocket-book, you discover that some gen- 
tleman, in the good<-humored levity of his mind 
and fingers, has relieved you from . the fatigue of 
carrying the one, and that the rain has .made a 
proselyte of the other, by converting it into a 
pleasing pulp. Unfortunate catastrophe 1 your 
creditors of course are infidels, and move, off with 
the firm intention of procuring you apartments 
in the Bench. 

When this miraculous draught of duns is over, 
you deny yourself to every one who may happen 
to call, in melancholy anticipation of a fresh shoal 
of sharks. The word, however,' is. no sooner given, 
than the gentleman whom you missed in. the 
morning knocks at the door, but being denied 
pursuant to order, hurries away in a pet, fully 
convinced that you intend to insult him and his. 

Meantime the hour of repletion approaches, 
and there is but one solitary shilling wherewith to 
stay your appetite. On the instant of the discovery 
a . most prodigious inclination ensues, and the 
steams exhaling from the different cook-shops 
smell more irresistibly fragrant than ever. On your 
road to dinner, the rain still continues; the street 
and the shower, like a couple of malicious, old 
crones, are busy in casting reflections at each other; 
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the gotturs, swdled into rivnlets, rail iDafeslicaUy 
along, and the iNg drops fall with moobtonous sul* 
lenness on the unprotected pate cf some hatless 
pedestrian. The sun ^unes forth now and then, to 
see how things are going on below, and tfien 
retreats, as much as to s^, ** 111 have nothing to 
do ¥rith such an iMooking world ;^ while a dismal 
fog obscures the landsc^ie, as an <Ad woman con- 
ceals her i^iness in a veil. 

The rain at length ceases; and on returning 
from dinner, the raised petticoats of a lady who 
is walking bc:fore you, display a pretty foot, the 
probable tide-page of a beautiful work. In a few 
minutes the owner of the treasure turns round ; but 
what is your horror on discovering the visage of 
your great-aunt, the ccntanporary of Metbusalem. 
You bow with sullen dismay ; while she takes the 
privily of relationship, in entrapping you for a 
walk, directly opposite to the place where you are 
going. When this infliction is over, you return 
home, like Goldsmith's traveller, *^ remote, un- 
friended, melancholy, slow f but, on finding that 
the day appears to consign its dulness to the espe- 
cial custody of the night, are ready to burst with 
vexation, and go to bed fully persuaded that you 
would have gone out and hanged yourself in the 
park, if you were not afraid of catching cold by 
the experiment. 






THE MIDNIGHT MURDER. 



" It is the very witching hour of night. 

When church-yards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 

Contagion to the world ; now could I drink hot blood. 

And do such bitter business as the day 

Would quake to look on.'' 

Shakspeare. 



In the county of Galway, in Ireland, there lived a 
young couple, the children of two neighbouring 
cottagers, who were betrothed to each other from 
the earliest period of infancy. Their parents were 
of the lowest class of pefisantry, and possessed no 
inconsiderable share of the national characteristics. 
With dispositions inherently good, their passions 
had been inflamed by the pressure of acute poverty, 
and finally induced them to join the rebellion, 

which terminated in the death of E and bis 

associates. 
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It happened that the father and mother of the 
young girl, with the youth to whom she was betro- 
thed, were sitting round their fire-side, when a 
sudden knock at the cottage-door induced them to 
hasten to the gate. A tall elegant stranger, closely 
muflSed in a military cloak,, entered their humble 
dwelling, and through the folds of his roquelaure 
attentively surveyed the groupe. He appeared 
young, noble, but wrapt in gloom ; which, at the 
period to which I allude, was felt more or less by 
every Irish patriot 

After a long pause, he relaxed somewhat in his 
scrutiny, and, having insisted on the departure of 
the females, commenced an animated recital of 
the civil dissensions of Ireland, and terminated 
his discourse by solemnly conjuring the cottagers, 
as they valued their rights, their liberties, and 
their principles, to participate in a rebellion, 
which was raised for the preservation of their^ 
country. 

His appeal was not lost upon his audience. The 
iron of slavery had entered into their souls ; they 
had felt the sting of poverty, and were ready to 
embrace any prospect of ultimate emancipation. 
They had hearts too that could feel, arid hands 
that could wield a sword ; and as the stranger saw 
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^he tears coursing down their cheeks, he embraced 
them with transport, and promised to meet them 
on the ensuing evening, on the bleak moor which 
adjoined the village where they resided. 

The night soon arrived ; and having taken an 
affectionate farewell, the one of his betrothed bride, 
the other of his wife and daughter, the couple set- 
forward on their march. As the clock from^ the 
village church struck eight, they entered on the 
place appointed for their meeting. At the remotest 
comer of the moor they observed a man hastening 
to join them. It was the stranger : he hailed their 
appearance with enthusiasm, and taking a hand of 
each, desired them to accompany him in silence. 
The party soon quitted the moor, and, as they cut 
rapidly across the high-road, discovered a numerous 
company of horse-patrol, scouring along mth 
swords drawn, and steel helmets flashing through 
the darkness of- the night. By creeping under the 
hedges they were easily enabled to avoid them; 
and when the sound of their receding steps could 
be heard no longer, they cautiously stole from 
their hiding-place, and pursued their midnight 
march. 

They had now entered on a dark mountain-^ 
pass, enclosed on either side by precipices, which 
rose to an awful distance above them. Beyond 
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towered a gloomy forest, of pines ; and to tbe ri^t 
in the disteuice appeared the bleak hills of Wicklow. 
The dead of night drew on; and as the wiodi 
roared through each opening cleft in the mountuu, 
the spirits of the travellers assumed a correspondibg 
tone of dejection. They moved along in silence^ — 
not, however, without an occasional munnur finom 
the cottager and his son-in-law, as to the directiOQ 
of tlie road they were pursuing; and th^ hkd 
already commenced an expostulation, when tbe 
moon peeped through the mass of clouds in which 
she was buried, and revealed the expanse of tbe 
deep blue ocean, which roared at the base erf the 
mountain along whose summits they were windii^. 
In a f^ minutes they had gained the further 
side of the pass, and could distinctly hear the 
hum of human voices, and see the dim fiickerings 
of a hundred torches, revealing to their surprize 
a cavern which seemed yawning to receive them. 
They advanced towards the entrance, where a 
sentinel, with a pike in his hand and a broad- 
sword by his side, was stationed. ** Who goes 
there ?" he exclaimed, levelling his weapon at the 
approaching party. " Friends," was the reply. 
" The watchword."—" The Emerald isle,'' re- 
turned the other, and hastened on, accompanied 
by his two astonished associates. 
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I After winding through a narrow passage that 
admitted but one at a time, their eyes were 
dazzled by the glittering radiance of torch-lights, 
which illumined the dark vaults of the cavern. 
A 'charcoal fire burnt in the middle of the cave» 
and threw a sulphureous glare on the ferocious 
features of -the surrounding group. From the 
centre of the arched roof a lamp was suspended, 
and on every side hung broad-swords, pistols, and 
other instruments of destruction. On the entrance 
of the stranger with his companions, the rebels 
advanced to meet him, and paid him that involun- 
tary respect which true dignity never fails to elicit. 
He had now thrown off his mantle, but his features 
were still carefully concealed. He was habited in 
a simple suit of green, and advancing towards his 
two companions, recommendeil them to the rest of 
the group as friends to the liberty of Ii^land. 
They were received with shouts of applause, the 
fearful oath of allegiance was taken, and they 
were equipped with arms to be used in the ensuing 
contest. 

Among the number of those who held 'their 
nightly meetings in the cavern, was an old enthu- 
siast, well known by the name of ^^ Allan of the 
Moor." He was a reputed wizard, and had no 
inconsiderable influence over the assembly by tlie 
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wild and savage singularity of his demeanour. 
His face was cadaverous ; his matted hair thinly 
strewed over his wrinkled brows ; but his eyes 
were as the eyes of the dead. As his prophecies, 
the efiects of a distempered imagination, invariably 
announced a successful issue to the contest, the 
rebels daily received a formidable addition to their 
reinforcements. They remained with their families- 
during the morning, and assembled each night in 
the cavern, but with such precaution, that tbqr 
were enabled to baffle the penetration of the soldiers 
who were stationed in companies throughout the 
country. The troubles of Ireland meantime raged 
with unabated energy; the sentiments of liberty 
were tortured into the language of treason, and the 
military oppressed the unfortunate peasants with 
unexampled despotism. The whole of the lower 
classes, on whom the yoke fell the heaviest, re- 
solved at last to take the earliest opportunity of 
recovering their freedom. 

On a gloomy night in autumn, they assembled in 
Thomas-street, Dublin, where they had previously 
deposited their arms, and awaited in anxious ex- 
pectation the signal that was to announce their 
rising. As the Castle clock struck the hour of 
eight, lights were seen burning on the summits of 
the neighbouring hills ; the roar of musquetiy was 
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heard, and a tearful contest took place in the 
crowded streets of the city^ The alann*bell was 
ioimediately rung, the riot-act read, and the drums 
of the military called to action. At this instant, 
a party of rebels, with the young stranger at thpir 
head, moved towards the Castle. A regiment was 
ordered to attack them ; but such was the fiiry of 
their charge, that the soldiers were dispersed on the 
first onset. They had now*gained the Castle-walls, 
and sword in hand the stranger, followed closely by 
the cottager and his son-in-law, mounted the ram* 
parts. This last was shot dead at the first attack, 
and the other two separated from each other by the 
violence of the struggle. Numbers at length pre- 
vailed ; the rebels were eventually subdued, their . 
commander imprisoned, while the cottager was 
almost the only one who escaped. For days sub- 
sequent to the battle, he (;6ntinued wandering about 
the streets in hopes of encountering the stranger, 
with whose fate he was yet unacquainted. 

As the hour of trial approached, he resolved 
to enter the hall of justice, and boldly endeavour 
to address him. The conviction of the rebels 
had in part commenced ; a deep silence prevailed, 
and a young man was busy in his defence. He 
was' of a noble and commanding aspect, with a 
countenance shaded by the gentlest melancholy. 

N 
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But his voice — it struck immediately to the agonized 
feelings of the cottager, and convinced him that 
the person he now beheld, was the stranger of his 
fimcy — the Emmett — the patriot of his country. 
H^ denied the charge of treason with the most 
impassioned eloquence, and si^ed while he recalled 
the memory of the g^l he loved, but whom he 
had giv^i up in his superior attachm^dt to bis 
countiy. He wept, but be wept not for himself; 
and the tears that had never fallen for his own 
misfortunes, stole down his faded cheek, when be 
reflected on die miseries he had entailed on the poor 
associates of his rebellion. For himself he sought 
not pardon ; but he supplicated the mercy of the 
judge for the wretched he had misled, and con- 
cluded with that affecting appeal to posterity, which 
can never be forgotten. '' Let no man write my 
epitaph ; for as no man who knows my motives 
dare vindicate them, let not prejudice or ignorance 
asperse them ; but let them and me repose in obscu* 
rity and peace, and my tomb remain uninscribed, 
till other times and other men can do justice to 
my character." Even this appeal failed of its 
effect ; he was condemned to die the death of a 
traitor, and his execution was ordered for the ensu- 
ing Monday. 

The evening before his death, while the workmen 
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were busy with the scafibld, a young lady "WM 
ushered into his dungeon. It was the gl^l Whom 
he so fondly loved, and whey had now come to bM 
him her eternal farewell. He was leaning in a* 
melancholy mood against the window-frame of Hb 
prison, and the heavy clanking of his chains smoM^ 
dismally on her heart. The interview w^ bitterly 
afiectmg, and melted even the callous soul of the 
jailor. As for Emmett himself, he wept, and spoke 
little ; but as he pressed his beloved in silence to his 
bosom, his countenance betrayed his emotions. In* 
a UM voice, half choked by anguish, he besought 
her not to forget him ; he reminded her of theif 
former happiness, of the long-past days of thd# 
cfaiidhoody and concluded by requesting her some- 
times t6 visit the scenes where their infancy was 
spenf, foicl, though the world might repeat hi^ 
name Whh scorn, to cling to his meitaory with 
aflfection. 

At this instant the evening bell pealed from the 
neighbouring church. Emmett started at the sound ; 
and as he felt that this was the last time he should 
ever hear its dismal echoes, he folded his beloved 
still closer to his heart, and bent over her sinkftig 
form with eyes streaming with affection. The 
turnkey entered at the moment : ashamed of his 
weakness, he dashed the rising drop fiitim hid ej^. 
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and a irown again lowered on his countenance. 
The man meanwhile approached, to tear the lady 
from his embraces. Overpowered by his feelings 
he could make no resistance ; but, as he gloomily 
released her from his hold, gave her a little minia- 
ture of himself, and with this parting token of 
attachment, imprinted the last kiss of a dying man 
upon her lips. On gaining the door, she turned 
round, as if to gaze once more on the object of her 
widowed love. He caught her eye as she retired, it 
was but for a moment ; the dungeon door swung 
back again upon its hinges, and as it closed after 
her, informed him too surely that they had met for 
the last time on earth. 

With the earliest peep of dawn numerous de- 
tachments of cavalry paraded the streets of Dublin, 
and a file of soldiers were stationed on the scafibld. 
As the heavy bell from the prison tolled the ap- 
pointed hour, the criminal, arrayed in a suit of 
mourning, made bis appearance on the platform. 
He bowed to the j)opulace with serenity, but smiled 
with ineffable contempt, while the executioner 
approached to draw the cap over his face. " Away 
with your mockery," he passionately exclaimed ; 
" do you think that the soldier who has braved 
death in the field, fears to meet it on the scaffold ?" 
The man, terrified by his indignant countenance. 
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hesitated to perform the office, but dashing the cap 
from him, threw the rope around the neck of his 
victim. A deep silence reigned throughout the 
multitude, broken at intervals by the muffled drums 
of the soldiers, and the distant roar of artillery, that 
announced the commencement of the tragedy. At 
this moment, the eyes of the sufferer rested on the 
cottager, who by dint of persuasion and artifice 
had contrived to force himself opposite the scaffold. 
Emmett sighed as he beheld him, smiled faintly in 
token of recognition, and pointing upwards, signi- 
fied that it would not be long before they should 
both meet again in heaven. All was now ready for 
the execution, which awaited only the fatal signal. 
It was given by the officer stationed on the scaffold, 
and soon the heavy trampling of the horse-guards, 
and the doubled roll of the war-drums, announced 

• • • • 

that Emmett — the noble-minded, but misguided 
Emmett — had met with the fate of the brave. 

On the failure of the rebellion, the cottager, 
secure from the inferior part he had acted, hastened 
to return home. The cruelties he had so lately 
^tnessed had hardened his natural moros^ness, and 
poverty, augmented by despair, had inspired him 
with the feelings of adaemon. The^'oad to his cottage 
lay near tlie cavern where he had first been seduced 
from his allegiance. He paused for an instant as 
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he beheld its gloomy front darkeniog lAi^ moon* 
lighty and resolved once a^un to aster. Ashe 
reached the avenue^ a low groan, proceeding from 
the further end of the recess, arrested his atten- 
tion. He listened in breathless anxiety, and, g^uded 
by a faint light that glimmered in the distipwy, 
threaded the winding labyrinths of the cavern. 

A few paces brought him into the well-known 
vault, in which, stretched on a pile of straw and 
&ggots, lay the extended figure of ** Allan oi 
Ae Moor." His countenance, at all times re- 
pulsive, was now strikingly savage. His eyes, deep 
set in their sockets, glared with sepulchral wildness ; 
and a few lank hairs, twined round his sunken 
cheeks, seemed like worms coiling round a skull. 
On the entrance of a stranger he started from his 
couch, and stood in an attitude of defiance like 
Cain, when the almighty curse first reached him. 
^* Behold," he exclaimed, as recognizing his former 
companion he rushed with him to the mouth of 
the cave, ^^ behold, all that remains of the weird 
Allan of the Moor. I have bled for my country, 
and see how it requites me. Wounds and old ag^ 
are all that is left." 

The cottager enquired how he had been disabled, 
and was told that he bad been present at the late 
skirmish in Dublin, where he was wounded by a 
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treacherous pikeman of his own party, and with 
difficulty escaped to the cavern. ^' IVfy days are 
finished/' he continued ; ** friends, rdatives, wife» 
children, have all gone before me to the grave, 
and I have nothing to do on earth. But for you, 
<< he added," hope still remains, seize it then as the 
means of revenge. Already the British fleet floats 
upon the Western wave, and the blood-hounds 
pursue us to annihilation. But may my curse, a 
curse that has withered the blossom on the bou^, 
and the child at the mother's breast, be upon them 
till they writhe in the torments of the damned !" 

As he uttered these imprecations, he raised 
his arms to heaven, and shouted with a frantic 
yell of triumph. The sound attracted the atten- 
tion of some horse patrol, who were scouring 
the country, and they galloped towards the cave. 
The wizard heard their approach, he beckoned 
to his companion, and together they retreated 
into the recess. Here having stretched himself 
once again upon his couch, — ** Listen, fellow- 
sufferer," he said,' giving the expiring torch to his 
companion, ^'to the last words of Allan of the 
Moor. A train is laid through this cave com- 
municating with my couch of feggots. When you 
entered, I was on the eve of firing it ,* but the spirits 
of hell are propitious, and the hour of retribution 



arrives." 



1S4 ram xidxight murbee. 

The stunts cf the mpfvoacfaii^ P^^ Were now 
disdnctlT hevd: neucr tbev advanced, nearer, 
nearer sdll» and akeadr tbeir horses' hoofs clattered 
OQ the road that ovcrfaoug the cavern. Allan 
girasped the hand of the coUager, and, pointing to 
the train, vmved a mole teiewdl. Nenrelesa with 
awe, hb compaDioQ rushed into the open air, and 
»w by the ffim mooo-li^t the figures of the ad- 
vancing sqoadroD. They bdidd him from their 
devated poatioo, and called on him to surrender 
his arms. The moon beams shone fiill upon his 
figure ; and as he stood in the defile below, with the 
torch in his hand, and the frown of defiance on his 
brow» he looked like Satan in the vaults of Pan- 
daemonium. 

•* No nearer,*' he exclaimed, " on vour lives ad- 
vance no nearer.^ *' Forward,*" said the leader of 
the squadron* and the sword already glittered in 
his hand. The cottager marked his time, the 
whole troop had ik>w reached the road that led 
above the cavern, and nought impeded their ad- 
vance. ** It must be so,** he exclaimed ; " I 
warned you, but you derided my admonition, and 
your blood be upon your own heads.'' With these 
words, he stooped — he fired the train. A wild shout 
was heard, the earth yawned asunder, and the 
squadron vanished like smoke before his eyes. 
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.For.da^, .weeks, months, he continued wander* 
iug about the ^country, a wretched blighted . behig. 
His food was the acorn of the wood, his drink the 
water of the. marsh, for who will succour the out- 
cast? At length, as the necessity for concealment 
abated, he resolved to return to his cottage. 

It was dusk when he arrived, and the voice of 
wailing was loud within. He entered, and beheld 
his wife with a young woman seated by her side, 
and bis daughter, the child of his pride, dying of 
positive indigence. Unacquainted, with the cause 
of her complaint, he turned an enquiring glance 
upon his wife, and was informed that neither her- 
self nor her daughter had eaten any thing for the 
last two days. Her countenance darkened as she 
spoke, and with a grin of diabolical import she 
drew her husband from the room, . and whispered 
in his ear that the young woman who lodged in 
their cottage, had saved up. a guinea whiie. at ser- 
vice, and proposed that it should be appropriated 
to tliemselves. The point was soon decided, and 
at midnight they entered the room where the two 
females reposed on . the san^e truck. . In order to 
ensure the destruction of their victim, they remarked 
that she was stationed nearest to the. door, while 
their daughter slept contiguous to the cottage- wall. 
Having carefully ascertained this point, they en- 
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tared an adjoiimig apartment, and conversed in an 
audible tone upon the way in which the murder 
should be perpetrated. 

In the mean time the young woman, roused by the 
conversation, and overhearing the frequent rq)eti- 
tion of her name, listened in breathless silence, md 
became but too soon acquainted with the proposed 
treachery. Not a moment was to be lost; she 
hastily changed places with her sleeping com- 
panion, and crept to the cottage-wall. All was 
now silent; but in a few minutes the door was 
lifted gently on its latch, and a head was thrust- 
forward. The form advanced, and was succeeded 
by another bearing a dark lantern in her hand. 
They approached the bed in quiet, but in the agi- 
tation of their movements the light was extinguished. 
The young woman continued in .the most fearful 
suspense, and could distinctly hear the sharpening 
of the murderous weapon. In an instant the bed- 
clothes were drawn down, the neck bared, the 
knife drawn across the throat of the victim. The 
death-rattle followed, and a long deep sigh an- 
nounced that the midnight murder was effected. 

The wretches removed the body, and, followed at 
a slight distance by the young woman, who resolved 
to track their footsteps, bore it to the grave diat 
had been dug for its reception. The ni^t was 
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wild and tempestuous, the wind howled across tbe 
oaoors, and every succeeding gust spoke of unre- 
lieved solitude. Tbe guilty couple felt the silent 
awe of the moment, and, as they stple along with 
their lifeless burden han^ng on their arms, listened 
with renewed affright to each passing moan of the 
breeze. They had now reached the extremity of 
the garden, and cast the corpse into the burial- 
place. It sunk with a heavy sound into the 
grave ; the face was turned upwards, and a sudden 
flash of lightning revealed the features of their 
daughter, for whose sake the murder had been 
committed. 

They were roused from their trance of agony 
by the sound of approaching footsteps, and by the 
dim light of their lantern beheld a form clad in 
white approaching the grave. The conscience of 
the murderers instantly took the alarm, and sug- 
gested to their disordered imagination, that it was 
the ghost of their slaughtered child. Struck to 
the soul with the sight, her past guilt rushing full 
on her mind, the feelings of the mother were un- 
equal to the struggle, and she dropped senseless on 
the body of her daughter. The father returned in 
a state of phrenzy to his cottage, was impeached on 
the evidence of the young woman who had en- 
countered them at the grave, and, together with his 
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wife, was shortly afterwards executed for the 
murder. Before he died, he confessed the share 
he had taken in the rebellion ; but solemnly per- 
sisted in affirming that he was driven to dedpair 
'by the unexampled indigence of his ftimily. 



ON THE 
OF 

BEING DRUNK. 



" Man being reasonable, must get drunk. 
The best of life is but intoxication." 

Don Juan. 



The duty of getting drunk, from its relative con- 
nexion with the best interests of society, is a subject 
which merits the gravest consideration. Like the ' 
cider cellar, it is replete with bibulous interest, 
and comes thronging on our imagination with the 
most edifying reminiscences. But say the elect, 
** of a verity, intoxication is sinful:" away with Ae 
blasphemous idea. It is a custom of the most 
venerable correctness, and was held in such esteem 
among the ancients, that deity himself was supposed ' 
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to preside over the botde. Striking proof of the 
wisdom of the institution ! Thrones, kingdoms, 
religions, have bloomed and passed away — but the 
. temples of the jolly Son of Semele still flourish in 
every sti^ ol our* f^ei^^ iMtfctpdUsi 

The old writers must have had ^^ stout notions 
on the drinking score," for they relate, that when 
Jupiter wished to reward Hebe, the goddess of 
youth and beauty, he could think of no higher 
compliment than dubbing her Cup-bearer to Olym- 
pus. The greatest authors, both in ancient and 
modern times, have in like manner been the subtlest 
advocates of drinking. ** We are told,** says the 
historian of New York, " that the aboriginal Ger- 
mans had an admirable mode of treating any 
question of importance ; they first deliberated upon 
it when drunks and afterwards reconsidered it when 
sober. The shrewder mobs of America, who dis- 
like having two minds upon a subject, both deter- 
mine and act upon it drunk ; by which means a 
world of cold and tedious speculation is dispensed" 
with." 

The correctness of perpetual intoxication may 
be considered in a two-fold light ; in a religious as 
well as in a moral sense. ^' Wine maketh glad 
the heart of man,'' is the biblical apophthegm from 
which an inference favourable to inebriety is drawn. 
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This passage a modern divine has illustrated with 
his usual ability. ^* Wine," says he, ^* that is, one 
bottle, exhilarateth the heart of man, two bottles 
augnietit bis merriment — and so^ on, till he reaches 
the summit of terrestrial felicity ; from whence it is 
obvious that intoxication is consonant to religiom 
enjoyment Q. E. D." — For the edification of 
the unenlightened, this assertion may be further 
resolved into a rule-o^three sum. If one bottle 
(given its quality and vintage) makes a man glad,^ 
what ratio of pleasure will four bottles procure him ?. 
The solution, with the aid of a dozen of old Port 
and Cocker's Arithmetic, is obvious to the meanest* 
capacity. 

In a moral sense, drunkenness is equally correct ; 
for it is well known that, in these days of sobriety 
and wickedness, tlie revenue is injured by an athe- 
istical affectation of temperance. Water, '^ hear 
it, ye Gods," supplies the place of wine. Thq^ 
will dispense with turtle-soup next, I suppose ; and 
then, as Alderman Fatsides told me, widi tears in 
his eyes, the constitutional liberty of En^and is 
ruined. If then we are desirous of supporting the 
character of moral citizens, (for the cause of our 
country, is assuredly the cause of morality) let us 
get drunk with all due expedition, and restore the 
equilibrium of the revenue. Thus only can we 
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expect the approbation of our own conscience, and 
when in the evening of our days we sit down to the 
pleasures of jsocial life, with a rosy regiment of 
carbuncles glistening in their ruby uniforms on our 
nose, such excrescence will tell a blushing tale of 
our moral: and patriotic deglutitions. Besides, let 
it never be forgotten, that the pleasing idea of youth 
is connected with a carbuncled proboscis ; for as 
buds desi^ate the spring • of the year, so by a 
corresponding analogy, a snout which flourishes 
with perpetual blossoms is equally typical of the 
spring of life : ^' Happy is the man that hath his 
nose full of them." 

The art of drinking is furthermore imperative, 
inasmuch as it promotes the moral healthfulness of 
society. Without it, we are slaves to ennui ; with 
it, superior intelligences. It is the mental prompter, 
that, standing behind our good qualities, spurs them 
to immediate action. The fumes, the vapory 
influences, and all the thousand charms contained 
within the circumference of a bottle, may be traced 
to this cause. The fact is, that the generous fluid 
infused into our blood, drives it in quick circulation 
to the heart, where meeting with a host of virtues 
slumbering like porters at the India-house for 
want of employ, it rouses them from inactivity, 
sends them galloping through every fibre of the 
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frame, and away tbey post, one and all to knock 
for admittance at the chambers of the intellect. 
The poor brain, stupified with the clamor and con- 
fusion, is thus put to a complete stand-still, which 
will account for the partial cessation of mind 
during the praise-worthy periods of inebriety. 

The habitual drunkard is the most entertaining 
member of society. His face is an unvaried index 
of good -humour; for, immersed in pleasing trances, 
he has no lime left to be wicked. His blood, like 
his wine-merchant*s bill, rich with continued inflam- 
mations, courses nimbly through his veins. His 
paunch, fraught with the contents of a cellar, 
seems proudly conscious of its corpulent cir- 
cumference, and his nose ** wags with historical 
protuberances,** — On the other hand, reflect but 
an instant on the character of your professed water- 
drinker. He is a poor shrivelled wretch, '* a man 
made after supper of a cheese-paring." His face 
is as thin as a hatchet, and so sharp, that if you 
run against it, ten to one, it would cut yoi. There 
is no trusting the brute, he would swindle his own 
father for a piece of toast to his water. If he 
ever indulges in his potations, he does it with mean 
timidity — a half starved glass of negus, perhaps — 
^^ that effeminate compromise between the wish 
for wine and the propriety of water." What says 

o 



} 
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Falstaff of such miscreants ? ** There's never any 
of these demure boys come to any proof, for thin- 
drink doth so over-cool tlieir blood, and making 
many fish meals, that tliey fall into a kind of mal& 
green-sickness, and then when they marry, they^ 
get wenches ; they are generally fools and cowards^ 
which some of us should be too, but for inflamma* 
don. A good Sherris sack hath a two-fold opera- 
tion in it. It ascends me into the brain, drives me 
there all the foolish and dull and crudy vapors 
which environ it; makes it apprehensive, quick, 
foi^etive, full of nimble, fiery and delectable 
shapes, which delivered o'er to ^the voice, (the 
tongue,) which is the birth, becomes excellent wit 
The second property of your excellent sherris is, 
the warming of the blood. If I had a thousand 
sons, the first human principle I would teach theo^ 
should be to Jorswear thin potations^ and aA- 
dict themselves to sack." 

While thus advocating the virtues of druuke-«^' 

ness, I should be unjust to the cause were I ^^ 

pratermit (as Mr. Southey says) the mention ^^ 

that inveterate high priest of Bacchus, the la^fc-^^ 

Ebenezer Swill-tub,* my companion in propino^^^e 



* Mr. Ebenezer Swill-tub, though a gloriou.s and ri^^"^ 
Taiiant toper, must give way to a more experienced and r^"' 
genious bibber, recorded by the English opium eater, wl 
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jucundities. He was a toper of the ruddiest com- 
plexioDy none of your three-parts water drinkers ; 
but a good half-and-half tippler. In form he re- 
sembled a sausage with a physiognomical empyreum 
studded with constellations. His eyes were as green 
as gooseberries, and his mulberry-tinted nose was 
sown with a flowery plantation, which, like toll- 
keepers on the high-way, kept strict account of 
every bottle that had passed his lips. Not a car- 
buncle but had some tale attached to it. One was 
gained in a hard day's skirmish at the Mayor^s feast, 
while others blushed at the remembered prowess 
of a club-night. 

Punch was Ebenezer's favorite liquor; but as he 
felt a hydrophobia at the sight of water, it was pe- 
nuriously used. His stories were delicious, his re- 
marks acutely ingenious. Trutli, he said, was sup- 
posed to lie at the bottom of a well ; but he thought 
that her fittest resting-place would be found at the 
bottom of the punch*bowl. His mind, like his 
stomach, was capacious; and it was ,ii favorite 
opinion with him, that though genius was the 
nurse of sensibility, yet that one great source of 
poetic melancholy was the sight of an empty bot- 

sooner than be deprived of his diurnal deglutitions, got 
drunk upon a beef-steak. " The force of genius could fio 
further go.'* 
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tie. I leave it to people of tender fancy to ap- 
preciate the insinuating pathos of this apophthegm. 
But alas for ill-fated Albion, the reign of in- 
toxication, like this essay, is fast drawing to a dose. 
We have no Ebenezer Swill-tubs now-a-days» no 
hosts who put the key of the dinner-room in their 
pockets, no sage philosophers who spend their hap- 
piest hours under the table. We are a good-for- 
nothing set, a crew of pale*blooded milk-^sops. 
A nasal polypus is a rarity; a snout like Bardolph^s 
is a thing not to be sneezed at ; but a carbuncle 
is an optical phenomenon. The duty of getting 
drunk is superseded by the superior duty of the Ex- 
cise ; and what will be the melancholy result, heaven 
alone can tell. The immediate consequences are 
awfully serious! Our national character is de- 
graded ; and should the French threaten an inva- 
sion, instead of meeting with jolly opponents, who 
by reason of their seeing double would naturally 
see with two-fold acuteness, they will encounter 
a pack of skinny bloodless ghosts, the starved 
relics of the ** olden tyme." Then will the reigci 
of anarchy commence, a national bankruptcy ensue^ 
the Beef-eaters be reduced, the Bishops be r^ — 
striated to three bottles of wine per day, and tlx ^ 
Court of Aldermen be compelled to give thei— 
turtle feasts upon credit. 
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To prevent these afflicting consequences, I have 
yet one remedy to propose. Let the Serpentine 
River be forthwith commuted into punch, St. 
James's Canal be manufactured into Welch ale, for 
the army and navy (those blessed bulwarks of the 
bottle) to tipple gratuitously. In the present 
depressed state too of agriculture, when every 
acre is of value, let the Lincolnshire fens be quali- 
fied with brandy, and my life on it they will 
speedily be drained. By these mecms alone can 
England again boast of her juicy aboriginals, and 
rear a hard-knuckled progeny of fists that may 
floor even her stoutest opponents. 
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Loi^G years hare pass'd^ yet still she brightens o'er 
My memoryy like a thing of light ; her name 
Still lingers on my lip ; and when in hour 
Of solitude I think of by-gone times. 
Her form comes gliding past. Yes, time rolls on 
And Age and Want with mildewy breath distain 
The mirror of the past ; bat her dear image. 
Reflected, as the willow in the brook. 
Still shines eternally bright. 

You see her grave 
Now glistening in the sun-shine, like the grace 
Of heaven in penitent hearts ; 'tis there she sleeps. 
Who once was young, was beautiful — the pride 
Of Carisbroke, the May-day of its year. 
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Come, sit ye down, and while the twilight sun 
Yet sparkles in the horizon^ I will tell 
Her melancholy tale, and from the depths 
Of memory lure its past imaginings. 

She lived in yon white cottage, that still smiles 

In native cheerfulness aroand, as if 

Ellen were yet alive. Her form was light 

As early blush of dawn ; and in her eye. 

Blue as the deep blue sky when clouds are gone. 

Sat mildest contemplation : she was one, 

Form'd to be seen and loved — a thing that gleam'd 

Like fairy vision o'er the soul, and bloom'd 

In immortality of memory. 

Kind was she, and would weep if but a bird 
Sunk 'neath the winter's frost or summer's heat; 
And mid her wanderings if a worm she bruised. 
Or crush'd a helpless insect, tears would flow 
From very gentleness ; for in her soul 
Pity, as in a shrine, dwelt sanctified, 
And look'd forth from the wmoows of the mind. 
Dissolving, as the sun dissolves the dew, 
£ach heart its blessed light shone down upon. 
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Bat she is gone — her yooth hath pass'd away — 

And through the church*way path, where once she loved 

At evening hoar to stray, no more she roams. 

Counting the graves with wandering brain^ as if 

One still was wanting, and that one was hers. 

Forgave me if, comparing what she was 

With what she is, the rebel tear will flow. — 

Yes ! spite of all the pride of fortitude 

To check its course, sorrow must have its way. 

Or the full heart will bofst. 

Years roU'd on years. 
And Ellen grew a woman. On an eve 
Of daintiest summer las she wander'd through 
Yon hazel copse, a stranger, deck*d in war's 
Bright panoply, saw, visited, and loved* 
He was a soldier — but his delicate form, 
Pregnant with health and strength, and sorrow-free, 
Yet bore the impress of maidenhood in arms. 
Oft in the summer eve he loved to steal 
From artful sounds of martial minstrelsy, 
To native music from the tell-tale brook. 
And when the wine went round, and mirth and gle« 
Lit up each soldier's heart, he fled the scene 
Of wit, to come and woo his forest nymph. 
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Oh ! IbeD, what spring was theirs — what ecstacy I 
Both youDg, and both so innocent : their hearts 
Like gay parterres, blossom'd with sammer flow'rs 
Of hope, and twined a bower beneath whose shade 
Love sat enthroned ; where'er they wanderM, be 
Moved as a Sylph beside them, pointing still 
The way to holiest raptures ; copse and dale. 
The deep-sunk glen, the giddy water-Fall 
Flashing with thousand lights upon the eye. 
Like thought upon the mind— *e woodland echo. 
That trills her notes of female mdody. 
And guards, as miser doth his gold, eadi sound 
Her fancy hears ; the melancholy breeze. 
Whispering, like voice of friend we once have loved. 
The dirge of parted day-Kght— the fix'd stars. 
Heaven's sleepless centinels — the pilgrim moon, 
Journeying in thoughtful piety as one 
Led desolate upon a foreign strand. 
Beauty her sole protection — gave a pulse 
Of life to their young hearts, an imaging 
Of heav*n; and Love in guardian kindliness 
Shone, like the fairy spirit of the scene. 

Alas ! alas ! that two such hearts must droop 
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'Neath the dan clood of misenr ! The tromp 
Soonds, and the shriU-moath'^d fife and battle-clang 
Startle the wdkin ; Ferdinand most away 
To far-off climes ; his conntry is in arms — 
And can a soldier panse ? With down-cast brow 
He sought his Dryad, in her fond ear ponr*d 
The summons of bis harsh necessity. 
Then harried with a bleeding heart away. 

And he is gone — and sne is left alone 
To silence and to solitude. He roved 
To other climes, and mid the clang of arms 
And noisy shouts of shrill-tongned victory, 

# _ 

Gain'd wounds and reputation. On he rusb*d 
Where'er the fight was thickest : terrible 
He shone in the bright splendor of his arms ; 
And they who saw him wield the sword of fate. 
His proud soul flashing through the blood-red eye. 
Had little reck'd that room was lefl for love 
And softer feeling, in a heart where Death 
Held his g^im sovereignty. The war was long ; 
And the shrill fife and hoarse>luDg*d clarion, 
The rolling drum, the music of the trump. 
The wild night-bugle, and the stem array 
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Of battle, lash'd his soul into a sea 

Of storms and tempests, whence the sun of lore 

Shone faint and distant, shorn of half its beams. 

Ellen, meantime, in musie and in thought 
Wiled the sad hours away. And when the night 
Of stormy winter, canopied in mist. 
Swept drearily o'er the scene : when mountain floods, 
Like youth released from schoottide servitude. 
Ran Wildly shouting down the glen, rejoioing 
In their brief turbulent holiday ;''8he would sketch 
With wizard touch the face she loved so well. 
And, lingering o'er each feature, recollect 
The beautiful reality': — ^the look. 
The semblance was correct ; but o*er the form. 
Traced by the hand of fond anxiety, 
A silent sorrow reign'd. *^ The eye is dull," 
Said EUen, 'Vbut it ne'er should beam with joy 
And I so far away."— Poor girl ! she loyed ; — 
And love with hue of thoughtfolness will tint 
The brightest forms, and o'er the sunniest spots 
Cast the long shadow of distress : she lov'd ; — 
And e'en when years steal on us, it is pleasant 
To see young eyes weep tears of tenderness, 
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Thoagh we are cbilfd for ef er ; aad to dunk, 
KcB thus we feh id duMhood's happy hour, 
E'en thiu retained the spirit of our Iotc^ 
Deep baried in oar hearts, as the deep Uoe, 
By distance buried in tbe mountain side. 

Tb oigfat — tbe moon is np, the aenith moon; 
Lonely she traveb o'er yon ridge of clonds. 
Tinging with loveliness each liquid step 
She tracks in the blue bemven : the hreexe has sobb'd 
Itself to slumber on the hawthorn bloom : 
The lark's abed ; the hamming drone is still ; 
Tbe halcyon slambers on the peacefal wave ; 
And faintly Ocean breaks apon the coast. 
As the' his wild and billowy voice might mar 
Boon nature's melancholy solitade : 
One dim light still is gleaming from the bowV, 
Where Ellen weeps — night's lone idolater: 
Bot hark ! a footstep sounds — ^'tis nearer now. 
Nearer and nearer still ; the gate-bell rings. 
And the watch-dog bays welcome. — There is one. 
Sweet Ellen, whose fond arms shall circle thee. 
Ere yon bright moon is low — he comes — he comes. 
And beauty's eye beams love on Ferdinand. 
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And tbey have met ; and one is happy now, 
Happy as innocence : she dreams of love. 
And visions tinged in hope's delightful hues ; 
Thoughtful he smiles, for death is in his eye. 
And wan fatigue athwart his manly brow 
Has worn deep channels where the lazy blood 
Ebbs silently. — ^Alas for Ferdinand ! 
** Said I not, Ellen^ we should meet again. 
E'en on this spot r he cried. ^* But you are ill. 
Poor Ferdinand ; your eye is dim, your form 
Akin to shadow." " 'Twill be over soon. 
My girl, and there will be no Ferdinand 
To wound thy gentleness : 'tis idle now 
To say how I have loved ; the grave must show it — 
The grave, where I am hastening." " Pr}i.hee now 
Be cheerful, dearest, or my heart will break — 
Come, let me see thee smile ; for I have been 
Too long a mourner, and methinks 'tis meet 
When love returns he should be deck'd with sun-shine." 

** I'd smile, my girl, but ill doth it beseem 
The grave to smile ; sorrow and thoughtfulness 
Best suit the tomb. — Oh ! I have wander'd far 
Mid scenes of death and carnage — Griefs and wounds. 
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A 8oldier*8 chiefest heritage, have bow'd 

My soul to earth ; and now, with the poor wreck 

Of what was life, I come to lay me down 

'Neath the sweet shrine of my idolatry. 

Undraw the** lattice, love ; — the moon<beam glimmers 

As when we parted ; and I fain would gaze 

On the dear light that oft befriended us. 

When last amid these woods we talk'd of love. 

Sweetly it smiles : but I must leave it now. 
And thee too, my young bride.'' 

** I will not stay 
Behind, when thou art in the narrow house; 
The winding^heet shall be my nuptial dress. 
And death dial! join us, never more to part. 
In lieu of wedded bliss — ^I will not live.'^ 
*' Oh ! live for me, dear Ellen : youth is thine. 
And happier days than I have ever known : 
lave — ^if but to recall how we have loved , 
And how we parted — Hark ! my hour is near. 
Bring me the lyre ; for ere the sullen knell 
Of death tolls for eternity, I would fain 
Awake a few soft tones, and like the swan 
Breathe out my soul in music. Listen now — 
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Song, 

Weep not for me ! But say, when I am gone. 

That I was true in death. 

And with my latest breath 
Hymn'd thy dear name. Oh! should each sorrowing toine 

That I have struck, should each beloved lay 

That I have breathed, the while 

I saw thee sit and smile. 
Bid thy young heart in anguish melt away. 

Then think of me no more ; for I would crave 

No thoughts that gloom impart, 

Only one pitying heart. 
To shed, like eve, soft dews upon my grave. 

Bat should my mother ask where I am sleeping, 

Tell her 'tis in a dell 

Where flowers and sweet winds dwell, 
And beautiful eyes in solitude are weeping. 

And should she bid thee tune the harp I loved. 
Then wake some simple tone 
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That yoa and I have known. 
When in the woods of Carisbroke we rov'd : 

And should she ask thee on some fatare day 

What latest accents hung 

Tremblingly on my tongue ; 
Say — this was my last song — my swan-like roundelays 



He ceased, and gently on his Ellen's breast 
Wept his fond soul away ! Twas pulseless now ; 
For in bis eye, and o'er his brow, there rush'd 
The hues of death ! wan, cold, but beautiful. 
Thoughtful she gazed, and o'er the sullen corse 
Pour'd forth a deluging flood : 'twas idle all. 
For he was gone, and she was desolate. 

She bore him to his home of peace, and pined 
In silent sickliness of thought : — the spot 
Where first they met, the scenes that he had loved. 
The garden-walks that he had plann'd, the flow'rs 
That his own skill had rear d — ail, all grew dear 
To her, and were as chambers in the mind 
Where memory hung her pictures. 
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From this hoar 
Nevef she smiled^ but wept her youth awj&j 
In saddening gloom — ^like aatdmn into winter : 
Gently her Spirit burst its ligaments^ 
And gently came Consumption, with his train 
Of thoughtful sweetnesses : he spake of peace^ 
And as the sun-beam on the mouldering wall 
Sheds beautiful light, so through her roin'd form . 
He shone with kindliest smiles, as though he craved 
Her gentle leave to woo her to his arms* 

There was a rippling brook that flow'd j»eside 
The village path-way, overhung with boughs 
That stretch'd themselves at ease athwart the stream. 
As if to hide from garish eye the secrets 
Of its flowing water : here at close of eve 
IVould Ellen stray ; and as the gurgling brook 
JPlow'd on, companioned by the musical voice 
Of its own giddy whirlpool, think how soon 
Hope glided like the rivulet away : 
Then would she pause^ or, rambling higher up 
Where the stream widens, fix her dewy eye 
In melancholy thoughtfulness upon 
Its mirror, and survey as in a glass 

p 
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Her wasted form : Deatli gaye her back a look 
From the clear stream, but with so sweet a sopule 
That almost could she be ii| love with. him. 

If chance yoo met her, she would weep and say. 

How fitting for a lover's grave the. pool 

Would be, for there were niglUingales to fraa^ 

A dirge for the departed, woods to guard 

The secrets of the tomb, soft silvery waters 

To kiss the buried as they glided by. 

And spring to scatter sweets ; then would she pause. 

And say — the spot was meant to be her grave. 

These are but idle records ;' but to hearts 

Attuned tp sympathy, the slightest word. 

The slightest recollection of a friend 

Or relative, on whom the grave hath closed. 

And whom we long have valued, will awake, 

As from a sleep of death, the drowsy thought. 

Moons waned, and Ellen's virginal spring was nipp'd 

I' the bud ; her voice was gone, and had no strength 

To say her heart was broken : but the cheek 

Wan with the hue of thought, the hollow eye. 

The tomb of dead expression, told a tale 

Of wasting dissolution yet to be. 
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It 6ame at last, tte hour of pMbg: omo 

To Ellen and her sorrowiDg : tbe day 

Was bright, aad oo the western slopes tfa» suut 

Pour'd a faint track of light: 'tlvav here tiiej stood. 

Here on the monntainoiis steep, irhere die sweet girl 

First heard a lover^s tale ; exoelleBt wdl 

She knew the haonf, for often from fliat hour 

With lingering footstep had Ae sought the spot, * 

And worn a little path-wajwith her tread. 

She sought it now ; for she believed that death 

Was gaining fast, and 'twonld be treachery. 

She said, to die in other place than this. 

We met her as she rambled np the steep. 

And gazed as on an angel : onward still 

She pass'd, hymning a plaintive air to soothe 

The conflict of her young and broken heart;— 

The sun set, and the night came glooming o'er 

In frowning majesty, meek twilight still 

Brighten'd the scene : — but Ellen's sun was set. 

To brighten ne'er again on earth ; she died 

On the dear spot she loved in life so much. 

Now, sweet one, fare thee well ! The spring shall bloom 
And pass away, but thou shalt never see it ; 
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The thrush shall sing, bat thoa shalt never hear it 9 
For thee in vain the deafening winter wind 
Shall sound alamm on the wold, and caU 
From their dark caves his- dreamy brotherhood : 
Unbroken shall thy slumber be^ but long 
As the wild note of mountain pipe shall, wake 
The woodland echo, long as the cool winil 
Shall flirt with the young eglantine — ^thy name 
Shall be a thing, of sweetness, blossoming 
Like Sharoo*s rose in the wide wiUemess. 
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s wandering through the vfllage of Llandilo-' 
auhr, which the natives in their simplidty dignify' 
the name of a town, it was our good fortune to, 
py a small travelling tent exposed to isale. It 
3ked so completely the thing, that we could not 
nst the temptation of a purchase ; and with due 
nsideration to our worldly interests, emptied the 
»lthy breeches-pockets of our brother angler, 
lenkin-ap-Morgan. Well, the tent was bought — 
id for — and consequently to be turned to account 
. what way ? you will perhaps ask. ** Go on^ my 
086 shall teU you as you read/' 
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On returning to our cottage, a council of war 
(at the instigation of Drake Somerset, an ensign 
and brother angler, who was quartered with us at 
the time) was held on the profHiety of making im- 
mediate trial of the tent in our next fishing excur- 
sion. No sooner said than done. There are some 
pusillanimous gentlefolks who always deliberate 
before they act ; we always act before we deliberate, 
for it is with us as with the irritable, ^^ the blow 
and the word," by which vigorous process a world 
of consideration is saved. 

After divers disputes, the 12th of July, anmo 
damini 1 82 1^ was appointed for our excursion to 
Llynn-y-Van, or the pool among the Carmarthen- 
shire Black Mountains. The previous time was 
spent in necessary preparationa Drake Somerset 
^pl(^ed himself in making trout^flies finom tb? 
plumes of an old military cap, while Shenkia 
wrought wonders in the way of tackll^roaadiiig. 
The kitchen, meanwhile, echoed with the beautifully 
blended hissings of roast and boiled, the shelves bent 
in graceful acknowledgment of their load, and the 
women-kind were up to their knees in the gore of 
defimct poultiy. 

The day at last arrived, '^ the great, the impor- 
tant day, big with the fate" — of us and of the trout 
We rose, as agreed on over a jug of hot punch qd 
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the previous night, by earliest peep of dawn, and 
even now blush while we remember the difficulty. 
Morgan's natural somnolence compelled us to have 
recourse to a bumper of cold water, and the mun- 
cal proboscis of Somerset announced the intensity 
of his devotion to Morpheus. Ourprocession was 
at length arranged — rod, flies, tackle, all, like our* 
selves, in the finest posisible discipline. Our appear** 
ance, like Mr. Coleridge*s Christabelle, " was wild 
and singularly original and beautiful." TheGambro* 
Briton was dressed in a pair of picturesque brogues 
that reached only to his knees ; where they were 
met by a pair of shooting gaiters, which, as if 
ashamed of so near an acquaintance^ left the 
distance of an inch between them to show that they 
were in no wise connected. A wig of orthodox 
magnitude adorned his pericmnium, on which was 
stationed a hat of singular diminutiveness. Drake, 
with the exception of a vari^ted fishing-jacket, 
was rigged out in his usual way, and your hulhble 
servant (of whom it doth not become me to speak) 
kx^ed as elegantly conspicuous as ah author Km 
short commons— a servant cwi, board -wages-^dr a(i 
officer on half-pay. As for otir fent, it was cairfed 
ea the shoulders of an alternate couple of the 
pafty, and a Welch poney laden with a hattiper of 
eatables shuffled melodiously in tiie reai*. 
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At a slight distance from the Cottage we com- 
menced our ascent of the first range of hills, and 
on gaining the summit round which the path winds 
to Llynn-y-Van, stopped for an instant to survey 
the rising sun. But while we were wrapt in 
breathless ecstacy, Morgan was pulling hard at the 
brandy- flaskj insensible, as Lord Bacon .would say, 
"to the spirit Of the universe," and alive only. to 
the spirit of the brandy-bottle. We reproved him 
for his want of taste; hut he assured us. that it was 
in order to improve it, that he fortified his stomach 
with a cordial. 

After a toilsome walk of two hours, we contrived 
to have a peep at Llynn-y-Van, with the .dun. 
clouds resting on its bosom. The sight renewed 
our spirits, and we were at last rewarded for pur 
exertions by gaining the loftiest peak. A most 
magnificent spectacle presented itself below us. 
On every side rose a huge chaos of mountains ifke 
the tempestuous undulations of the ocean. At the 
base of Llynn-y-Van, the spire of Llandisent 
church presented itself, surrounded by the neat 
white a)Uages of the turf-cutters. Higher up, the 
smiling appearance of the lowl^ds vanished — • 
wide heaths, rendered impassable in part by bogs, 
afforded but a few stunted thistles for the browz- 
ing flocks ; while the wind, as it whistled along the 
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moors, bore on its wing the distant cries of the 
black-cock, the sole tenant of tlie waste. 

When we had sufficiently enjoyed tlie landscape; 
we descended a circuitous path, which brought us 
into a sort of circus belted by an amphitheatre of 
rocks. It was in the bosom of this hollow that 
the trout-pool was situated, which now showed 
gallantly in the summer sun-shine. Our tent was^ 
immediately erected on the bank, and great was 
the accommodation thereof. Our preparations too 
were in all respects desirable, inasmuch as we had 
mantles for the convenience of sleeping, materials 
for striking light (if necessary), gridirons for frying 
our fish (if caught), and cheerfulness to enjoy the 
excursion. But, alas ! " all things," as the Psal- 
mist says, " are vanity and vexation of spirit ;" and 
poor Morgan was compelled to acknowledge this 
humiliating aphorism, in the loss of his Welch wig. 
A zephyr, it seems, which in these elevated regions 
is not the accommodating gentleman that he appears 
in the lower world, was travelling by at the time, 
and being taken with a liking to the caxon, pur- 
loined it from the head of its owner. A hue and 
cry was instantly raised — emissaries were dispatched 
to the chase ; but the thief was the swiftest of the 
party, and puffed his stolen goods like a balloon 
before us. The discomfited Cambrian entertained 
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US on our return with an account of the age and 
virtues of bis wig, and informed us that he would 
iK>t have lost it for a hundred pounds ; for that it 
had been in the family for thousands of years ; and 
belonged orij^nally to Cad wallader, who bequeathed 
k on his death-bed to LlewUyn, who» in default of 
keir^y gave it to Shenkin-ap-Morgan-apJ^enkin-ap- 
Jones, through whom it had come into the femily 
of the present owner. *^ Judge, oh ye Gods, how 
dearly Morgan loved it." With some difficulty 
we pacified him ; and tied a handkerchief round 
his bald pericranium, which, thus picturesquely 
accoutred, resembled in no slight degree a turnip- 
top enveloped in a dish-clout. 

The sun had by this time attained his meridian ; 
and we resolved, previously to angling, to commence 
a lusty assault on the provisions. The soldier led 
the way to the attack, and skirmished gallantly 
among the provender. The public will probably 
do us the justice to believe that we were not behind- 
hand on this occasion ; as also that Morgan sus'' 
tained the digestive celebrity of an hungry Welch* 
man. How long we continued at our repast it is 
impossible now to ascertain, but certain it is that 
the sun was on the wane when we took up of the 
fragments that remained. Our rods were accord- 
ingly prepared, and away we hurried to the pool. 
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A red-hackle and a stone-gnat, the most killing 
flies for mountaio-fishingy were attached to each 
rod ; but as the intensity of the heat weakened our 
natural alertness, we moved languidly along the 
bonks, until roused by a shout from the Welch- 
man, who had hooked a spanking trout The fish 
stru^ed with the energy of despair, but the wary 
Cambrian refused to remit his advantage. He 
played him with infinite dexterity — gave him a full 
swing of line ; and finished his triumph with the 
landing-net.. A brave fellow he proved to be — 
three pounds good avoindupoise weight; and h^^ 
it may be proper to observe thyit, if the lover of 
angling wishes to catch such another fish in the 
mountain-pools, he should attach to a tapering rod 
and light blue silk-line, one or more black or red 
hen-hackles. But of whatever nature the flies 
may be, they should be brilliant ; for in pools 
among these elevated places, the water is much 
exposed to the winds that come roaring through the 
interstices ; and in such cases none but a brilliant 
bait can possibly have a fair chance of being seen. 
The foot-link, or bottom part of the line should be 
composed of the finest gut, in length about two 
yards ; that the heavier substance of the silk may 
act fall with too splashing a sound in the water. 
It was by adhering to these precautioas that, after 
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a few hours, we found ourselves in- possessioir of 
ei^t brace of trout ; a prize, as Lord Duberief 
would say, ^^ by no means to be sneezed at." 

But while busily engaged in angling, the cloadr 
thick^ied, and the lurid appearance of the atmo* 
sf^re announced the approach of a storm. Oooe 
or twice we heard the thunder echoing from the 
distance, and reverberating in louder tones as. it 
approached. At last it burst full upon our heads, 
while each roll pealed in ten thousand echoes 
among the mountains, and elicited feelings of 
miusual solemnity. Even the soldier was serious, 
wd the Welchman forgot his wig. During the 
continuance of the storm we retired into our tea^' 
and amused oursdves by trimming up a jolly fire 
for the trout Morgan was dubbed cook — Drake 
his deputy-assistant, and we (I) were dispatched to 
gather fuel for the flames. In the course of our 
pursuit it came to pass that we popped upon a 
turf-cutter who was engaged in a similar under- 
taking. He was a timid superstitious sort of ani- 
mal, and seemed completely frightened out of what 
few wits he had, with the thunder. To quiet his 
agitation we brought him to our tent ; and having 
replenished his exhausted courage with a dram, 
listened attentively to his wild national legends, in 
which the lower orders of Welch abound. It is in 
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the season of honror that the feelmg^ are most sua* 
ceptible, the common-place man in the day may 
become romantic at night, and, in a situation to 
dicit sensibility, poetry may spring from the lips 
even of a merchant The traditional stories of this 
simple herdsman were related with a dreadful 
earnestness. We say dreadful, for none but those 
who listened can have an idea of the energy of his 
detail, excited as his feelings had been by the tem- 
pest, which even now roared sullenly in distance. 
The following is a slight sketch of the popular 
l^nd of the White Lady of Llynn y-Van ; which 
is but a various reading of another similar tra- 
dition. 

Many centuries ago, a nobleman, of the family 
of Llewellyn, formed a clandestine attachment to a 
younc[ peasant girl, who resided in the neighbour- 
hood of Lljrnn-y-Van. He was returning one 
evening from the chase, when he suddenly en- 
countered her by the pool-side, and as the hour was 
late — the situation lonely — he took the opportu- 
nity ofputting his nefarious designs into execution. 
The poor girl survived her disgrace but a short 
time, and drowned herself in the pool, by whose 
banks she was ruined. Years elapsed ; the noble- 
man had forgotten the affair ; and one day, on his 
f€tum from the metropolis, proposed an excursion 
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to Lly nnry- Vaa. The hoar of amusement arrived ; 
bot as the evening drew on, he was observed to be 
unusually thoughtful, and escaped finom the festal 
scenes to wander alone by the pool-side. Suddenly 
the wa,ter became agitated ; a cloud hovered on its 
surface, and from the inidst rose a female form, 
with an hour-glass in its band, which it dunected tx> 
the eyes of the nobleman. The sands ^Qwly 
glided away, and the spectre, as if anxious to acce<- 
lerate its flight, shook it in her skeleton hand. As 
the last grains sunk, the groans of a person in thie 
agony of death were heard. The company rushed 
to the spot, and beheld the nobleman stretched a 
corpse by the pool-side. From that time to the 
present, on a certain day and hour in the year, the 
water bubbles up, and the spectre of the White 
Lady rises from the surface, screaming in the 
hollow lungs of death, — " The clock has struck — 
the knell is tolled — the priest is at the altar — the 
guilty in the grave." 

The turf-cutter ended his narrative, and infi- 
nite was the consternation of the party. Drake 
looked wistfully round as if afraid of the visitation 
of a goblin, and, seeing a hole in the canvas of the 
tent, enquired of the herdsman whether it wei9- 
large enough to admit a Welch ghost. He w 
answered in the affirmative, and, without more ad 
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applied himself briskly to mend it. As for Morgeuit 
he sat fearfully in the corner, sipping diluted 
brandy, and brushing up the embers of the fire. 
The storqi) like our dinner, was now over ; and 
nature and our knives and forks were at rest It 
was night — the peasant seemed anxioiis to remain; 
and to pass away the time» we resolved to attack 
the remainder of our trout for supper. Drake meanr 
while, who had once served in the army, proposed 
that we should mount guard without the tent ; but 
88 a difficulty arose respecting who should take the 
watch during the coldest part of the night, wf 
agreed to draw lots. The soldier was unsuccessfull 
in his choice, and accordingly, having buckled him- 
self up in a thick mantle, with a segar in his moudi 
and a cudgel by his side^ paraded without the tent; 
In the interim (thanks to the brandy) we contrived 
to recover from our consternation, and the turf* 
cutter, with some persuasion, was induced to give 
us another legend, the burden of which was, that 
a Catholic Prince of Wales having lost his nose 
in certain unlawful skirmishes, was doomed, by 
way of purgatory, to wand^ about the world until 
he could find another snout exactly suited to his 
phiz. The narrator added, that tpe spectre bad 
lately paid a visit to the village of I*;langadock, but 
Ibiycould not meet with a suitable proboscis. The 
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noee of seme w:b too loo^ of odiers toa short--* 
wins marsT had aonoseaialL 

I: W35 ztjm oar cotb to waldi« and accordioglj 
ve prepared nr the eofterprise. The thuixier^tonn 
had kq^ ^xe Hi b feafa d, llie breeze was lulled, and 
the ODOOQ shone down in imdoiided loveliness. 
The ai^^£ w^&s luegaUy delicioos, and the spirit of 
iKoevoieoce ssemed abroad on the wings of the 
wuid. Edbfc IS br the I^endaiy pool of Dyno- 
]rV£:x ?i>nnheriDg in the mooolight, like beauty oo 
^ lap cc inoooence: and behind us towered naked 
pDxq^iOKsv tecvcen whose clefts the ivy and the 
JuoipfT^benr bkkssomed. It was an hour for 
nKdis&tiocL and we £dt its power. The past 
iu$h«>i o w oiir mind ; we tbou^t of the fnends 
who w«n^ ikad« of those who were absent, and 
kit ihjLt wv nilzht never a:;aiQ meet- We looked 
up to hejiwn — ux" <tai^ shone bright ; white fleecy 
ckxiife $5ii;t\i ac;\>55S iho deep blue of ether ; and if 
a sigh c5C4jxvl ns^ i; >«'as that youth — health — hope 
and frieiuK liko ti>c \«}XM2iy mists of night, are 
seen for an ii^siani. and <^>ne. 

During ihe^e contempiadons, the time appointed 
for our n'atch had expinxl* and with no litde viva- 
city we resigned the post of honor to Morgan, 
while we renewed a conversation on angling with 
the turf-cutter, who was himself well known as an 
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expert fisherman.' It was from him that we re« 
ceived, a few days afterwards, a present of sewen/ 
a fish unknown in England, and which we shall 
here briefly describe. In appearance it resembles 
a trout, is in season at the same time with salmon, 
and may be caught in a similar manner. But one 
caution mnst be observed in angling for it ; the fly 
must be large, not too brilliant; the line and foot-link 
particularly light, and the practitioner unseen^ as of 
all mountain fish a sewen appears to be the most 
timid. 

But to return from this digression : after a short 

interval, a sullen sound was heard without die 

tent J Drake instinctively grasped his cudgel^— the 

herdsman anathematized the White Lady — and 

out we all rushed in confusion, where we found' 

Morgan in a deep sleep, with a check handkerchief 

tied under his neck, and his arms dangling idly by 

his side. A court-martial Mras immediately held — 

the articles of war were conned over; and the 

c:ulprit, for neglect of duty, veas condemned to a 

l)umper of salt and water. In vain he implored 

«ur clemency, and told us that his dozing was the 

^flFect of eating trout from the enchanted pool ; a 

^-ecoUection which alarmed the turf-cutter. Equally 

>rain was his resistance, although, in order to touch 

our feelings, he condescended to inform us that his 
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ancestor ShenIda-ap-Morgan*ap-JenkiD-ap- Jones 
bad appeared. to him in his sleep, taxed him with 
tlie loss of the family wig, and threatened to bring 
a legion of goblin grandfathers to toroleot him, 
lentil the antique relic was found. We remained 
inexorable as hte — the saline drau^t was pre* 
pdred-— swallowed — and our vengeance was ap* 
peased. 

Day-light was how breaking in, and the herds- 
man, who had acquired courage with the peep of 
dawn, left us, to resume his employ. Our tackle 
was once again in requisition, and Drake was the 
mbst successful of us all. He thinned the White 
Lady's subjects in such gallant style, that Morgan 
was compelled to hint that, peradventure, he might 
be damned for his achievements. As for ourselves, 
having had an unlucky accident with our rod, 
whereby the top-joint was rendered unfit for ser- 
vice, we took up Izaac Walton's Guide to Angling, 
and had just contrived to fall in love with the pretty 
milk-maid, whom he describes in one of his fishing 
excursions, when Drake Somerset made his ap- 
pearance with a decent modicum of tirout, while 
Morgan licked his lips in the rear. 

A call to breakfast now summoned us to our 
tent ; and we had scarcely dispatched our repast, 
when, fatigued with the two days' fishing, our tent 
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was struck, the poney laden with the .parapher- 
oalia, the procession formed,, and o^ we moved, 
aingingi as we quitted Lljnn^y-Vant the plaintive 
Irish melody, '^ Farewell, but whenever you wel- 
come the hour/' The walk home was delightful, 
and heightened by a recollection of the happiness 
we had enjoyed. Once or twice we could not 
help looking back at the mountains we were leaving, 
and almost envied the fate of Mrs. Lot, who 
hardened into a pillar of salt, with her face turned 
towards the dear scenes she was quitting for 
ever. 

On reaching the base of the mountain, a curious 
spectacle presented itself, being nothing more or 
less than an old woman trotting along on a little 
Welch poney, with a singular cupola or covering to 
her head. Morgan beheld her, and thought that he 
recognized on her pericranium the apparition of his 
stray Welch wig. He walked — he leaped — he 
sprung towards her — seized the lost prize, and bore 
it in triumph to the party. The fact is, that it 
had been blown among some furze at the foot of the 
black mountains, where our antiquated gentlewoman 
had discovered and detained it as the lawful spoils 
of war. The unexpected recovery of this inva- 
luable antique, gave a fillip to the spirits of the 
Cambro-Briton, who, on meetmg us a few days 
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fifterwards at Llandovery, informed us that his 
ancestor Shenkin-ap -Morgan -ap-Jenkin-ap-Jones 
had again appeared to him in his sleep, congra- 
tulated hini on ,the recovery of the family caxon> 
and promised never more to haunt him or his. 



AN OTTER HUNT 

in tbt <Etottip. 



On passing an evening with Morgan and Drake 
Somerset, a few months after our late excursion to 
Llynn-y-Van, we resolved to try our luck at an 
Otter Hunt in the Cothy, a little river which flows 
from two pools in the village of Talley. Having 
communicated our intention to a gentleman who 
resides in that neighbourhood, and who keeps some 
fine otter-dogs, he eagerly entered into our proposals, 
and engaged us to break&st with him by day- 
break, when he promised to equip us with spears 
and all the necessary paraphernaUa of the hunt. 

Accordingly we started at five o'clock, on a fine 
spring morning, from liangadock. As our road 
lay principally over hill and dale, we resolved to 
shorten it as much as possible. With this view we 
forded the Tow^, which enabled us to ffin the 
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high road, by cutting off an awkward circumben- 
dibus of two miles. In about two hours we ar- 
rived at Talley, where we found our friend busied 
at the door of his cottage in arranging fly-rods, 
hunting spears, and calling up and cheering the 
whole posse comitatus of his dogs. -Without 
further ceremony we entered his breakfast-room, 
paid our devoirs to the mistress of the house,^ and 
then manfully dispatched our repast. In the 
course of half an hour many of the neighbourhood 
had assembled, as is usual on such occasions, to 
join our excursion. One individual in particular 
tb)d us that near the bridge at Edwin's Fort, a seat 
on the banks of the Cothy, he had but lately seen 
an otter engaged in busy slaughter of the trout. 
We took him immediately for our guide, and set 
off, man and dog, to the appointed place of rendez- 
vous. For my own part, as I am a better hand at 
fly fishing than otter-hunting, I resigned the spear 
for the rod, intendinig, after the business was con- 
cluded, to pick up a few spanking trout or sewen. 

In the mean time our party posted hastily on 
towards the bridge of Edwin's Fort The doers 
kept up a continued yelping, and one wild indis- 
criminate chorus of man and beast was the sole 
music of the road. After a hasty march we came 
within sight of the bridge, and under a close-set 
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bank, beneath some trees which overhang the 
stream, descried a bitch otter, busied like ,oursdves 
in her usiud morning's amusement 

By the time that we arrived she was above water, 
at vent; and . the dogs close witli her. Our spears 
were in instant requisition ; but notfirithstanding our 
exerdons, it is really surprising how^ long it was 
before she was finally put down. Don, the trustiest 
and foremost of our d(^s, first seized her — down 
she went, and in an instant he missed his hold» 
She rose on the other side, and away swam the rest 
of the . pack in laudable anxiety to claim ac< 
quaintance with her haunches. Some were above*^ 
scmie under water— while all were completely spent : 
in fact, had it not been for her own severe ex* 
ertions, she would have held out some time longer, 
in despite of hunters, spears, and dogs. 

On discovering she was a bitch otter, a cabinet* 
council was held on the propriety of dispatching 
her young ones. As we were all inveterate fly^ 
fishersj the motion for their destruction was carried 
unanimously ; and, at a trifling distance from the 
place where she was put down, we discovered four 
whelps, two of which we killed, while the bther 
two were preserved by our friend at TaUey, for the 
Tisionary scheme of taming. 

Among the first and most officious of our hnnt- 
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ers let* me not pretermit litde Morgan, who^in 
the true spirit of an angler, sought out the young 
otters with vindictive avidity. But while busily 
engaged in his search, and in the very act ci 
shouting aloud his discovery, the faithless bank 
gave way, and precipitated him, wig and all, into 
the water. Here was a terrible mischance! but 
what rendered him still more disconsolate, was the 
inexcusable conduct of his caxon, which eloped a 
second time from his sconce. The dogs were 
instantly despatched to the rescue; spear after 
spear, stone after stone, was hurled at it, until it 
was with some difficulty restored to its owner, who 
welcomed it with a voluble volley of Wdch oaths. 
Drake and myself undertook the charge of condo- 
lence ; I reminded him that misfortune was the lot 
of man, and the soldier agreed with the preacher 
that all was vanity and vexation of spirit. '^ But 
what is this to me," replied the irritable Cambrian, 
** will the preacher's sermon curl my wig ?** — 
** No," quoth Drake, " but it will teach you to 
bear adversity with fortitude." — ** * He jests at 
scars that never felt a wound,' " returned Morgan ; 
'* when you have lost a wig that had clothed the 
family-skuUs for hundreds of years, you will not be 
a whit less passionate than myself." 

Having satis6ed my curiosity with respect to the 
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Otter hunt, I left my companions to pursue their 
amusement; while^ with fly-rod in hand, and basket 
slung by my side, I strolled along the banks of the 
Cothy to the distance of about two miles. Here I 
arranged my tackle for sewen, a fish which I have 
described in my former excursion to Lynn-y- Van. 
The river was in the finest possible order; for there 
had been much rain a few days before, which had 
tinged it with a dusky but transparent beer colour. 
In addition to this advantage, a delightful south 
breeze just stirred the surface, so that there was 
every rational chance of success. 

After throwing my fly for a few yards down the 
river, I had a fine rise of something, which, from the 
velocity of its dart, I imagined to be a saloKHi. 
My wheel whizzed round with inconceivable rapi- 
dity ; and, to my mind, (for I am as inveterate a 
fisherman as Zebedee of old) discoursed as sweet 
music as even Braham himself. Talk of singing, 
iddeed, give me the natural melody of a fly-wheel, 
and a fig for your Italian bravuras. 

After listening for a few seconds to this piscatory 
hosanna it ceased, and the fish made a pause. I 
began forthwith to wind up, when away sprang the 
gfeat brute with the most tremendous violence. 
*• Ho, ho !" thought I, *' this is no joke, my fine 
fellow ; — I must have you dished to-day, or I sliall 
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be dished mysdf/^ With these words I plied my 
utmost «kill| and was rewarded fcxr.my pains, by 
seeing the m^ite ^silvery belly of a ^wen» of at least 
fcur pounds weight. Iti lieu of a landing-net I 
scraped a little creek or inlet in the gravelly shore 
to draw the fish into; for by these precautions, be 
it observed, he cannot $0 easily dart back into the 
river*— a trick with which he otherwise contrives to 
puzzle an igooramus. 

1 . Perhaps there is no moment in an angler's life so 
fraught with pleasure, as when he is depositing a: 
sturdy fish in his basket. I felt the full enjoyment 
of this triumph, which was enhanced by the hope 
iif further sport, and the exceeding fineness of the 
day. When I had re-arranged my tackle, 1 took 
out some prog, for no angler should be without 
provision, and seated myself on the green sward to 
pnjoy it. Around me was a beautiful landscape, 
that soft style of scenery which old Izaac Walton 
was so fond of depicting. The Cothy lapsed in 
gentlest murmurs through meadows, thick set with 
ivater*lilies and lady-smocks, and then flowed by a 
honeysuckle-hedge, which oppressed the air with 
its sweetness. The young lambs were heedlessly 
.sporting under the broad beechen trees, or hanging 
over their sbadows in the water, and the birds 
firom the adjoining groves seemed engaged "in 



^ 
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friendly contention with the echo." While thus 
absorbed in admiration the genius of sentiment 
possessed me, and it' suddenly struck me that I 
would versify. " Every man," says Cicero, (I like 
to quote great names, for they give one an appear- 
ance of learning) '^fiuacies himself a poet," and 
dn this persuasion I pulled out my pocket-book, and 
indited the following stanzas. The glen alluded to 
Jn them, is situated lower down the river, and was 
-Che scene of many feuds in the earlier days of \^ales 
England. 



Is this the glen by wizards trod. 

By hostile arms invaded ; 
Is this the bonny stream that flow'd. 

Where freedom bloom'd and faded ? 
Yes ! still the stream flows deeply on. 

Its glen invites the rover ; 
But freedom's day is past and gone. 

The wiaard's power is over. 

The sheep-bell tinkles on the hill. 
The flocks wind o'er the lea ; 

And nature's spell is potent still. 
To fancy and to me : 
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For stilh with memory's aid combined 
She lifts the thought on high ; 

Imparts her moral to the mind. 
Her son-shine to the eye. — 

How soft yon wizard Cothy glides. 

Mid vale, ravine, and meadow; 
Reflecting in his darken'd tide, 

The daisy and her shadow ; 
The bee hums music as he flows. 

Sweet echo is his friend; 
And summer suns, at twilight-close. 

Their gentlest influence lend. ' 

The ploughman wandering on the hill, 

The lasses on the lea, 
Quaff health beside his truant rill. 

And sweet serenity : 
And when, mid cloudless nights of June, 

The trembling moonbeams cast 
Their light on earth, weird harps attune 

The memory of the past. 

Oh ! bonny are the falls of Clyde, 

And gay the banks of Wye, 
And proud the Thames that rolls beside 

The haunts of royalty ; 
But our Welch stream is bonnier still. 

For on its banks are seen, 
Dancing to music of each rill, 

The maidens of the green. 
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Sweet Cotby ! while your waves shall gtide 

O'er mbantaioi mead, and dell. 
While floats upon yoar bomish'd tide 

The far-off Sabbath-bell, 
Remembrance shall poortray each thought. 

That lent, when life was new. 
Smiles to the heart with fancy fraught. 

And beauty e*en to you. 

By the time tliat I had manufactured my rhymes 
the sun had passed bb meridian. Again, therefore, 
I set forward on my march, and in a very short 
space bad hooked sbtne fine trout, together with a 
few salmon-ped. Indeed, I had now procured what 
might be called a good dish of fish, when the distant 
shouts of merriment seduced me from any fiirther 
sport I instantly rambled back in the direction 
of the sounds, and came up with my old party, 
who were marching towards Talley, in picturesque 
attitudes, rank and file, with the bodies of two 
otters supported triumphanUy on a pole. Drake 
was at the head of the procession, mine host of 
the village followed next, while Morgan, with a 
long muster-roll of natives, ambled demurely in the 
rear. On seeing me, they catechized me touching 
my success; to which I replied, with an air of 
modesty, '* that it was by no means equal to what 
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I either desired or deserved." I then produced 
my welHaden basket, and was welcomed widi 
thundering acclamations. The sewen, in parti- 
cular, dd^hted them ; and from that time forward 
I b^an to be reputed a man of some consequeooe 
as an angler. 

We reached TaDey at about five o'clodc, where 
our fish formed the first course, and where my 
merits, (for I love to do justice to myself as wdl as 
to others) were as conspicuous in the kitchen as in 
the Cothy. Perhaps, as my readers have acoom* 
panied me to the river-side, they * will have ne 
objection to step into the cook's culinary doaiicy^ 
wbere^ k la mode de Kitchener, I will give them a 
lesson in the highly important bu^ness of dressing 
a trout, or a salmon-peel. In the first place, let 
fedm be carefully washed, gutted, and deprived of 
his bones. Then season him with salt, black pep* 
per, and all-spice, and put him into an earthen pot 
with as much water and vinegar as will cover 
him. Throw in a decent competency of rose- 
mary and thyme ; bake all together, in the oven, for 
about an hour, and sprinkle thejpi^hole with horse- 
radish. 

By attention to these minutise, our trout formed 
such a delicious relish, that the sewen, who figured 
by himself in a side-dish» went out untouched. Ab 
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for the fest of the dinner, I can morely assert that 
we all wrought wonders, and not an article thi^t 
claimed acquaintance with either fish, flesh, or fowl^ 
was left unscathed. Indeed, the digiestiff ci^pabi* 
Kties of some three or four bibulous otter'hunt^rf 
are things of no slight consideration; as tlM^ 
defective larders of our host will testify for a month 
to come. 

In the midst of our varied chit-chat, the village 
dock, that omen of ill import, struck the hour of 
seven. As we had to return to Llangadock, wcf 
were compelled to expedite our departure ; and took 
leave of our kind-hearted friends, with a promise of 
speedily returning. We had (that is to say, Drake 
Somerset and myself, for Morgan remained bdiind) 
a delicious night for the walk. The moon had but 
just risen, and a cool refreshing breeze lent strengjtli 
and animation to our steps. As we entered the 
hi^ road we could not resist the temptation of 
pausing for an instant, to observe the effect of star- 
li^t upon the village. It was ineffably ma^- 
ficeot ; the nK)untains, at the base of which Tall^ 
19 situated, sparkled with a thousand glittering 
colours ; the old monastery, topped with the accu« 
mulated moss of years, reared its venerable form 
beDeath the hallowed softness of the night, and 
threw a gentle shadow along the tranquil sur&ce 
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of the pool. To increase the witchery of the hour, 
a little boat was on the lake, and the sweet tones 
of a flute, softened by distance, came stealing across 
the wavle. The whole scene was of the same 
romantic character, and the enthusiast might Imve 
fancied himself in Italy, listening to the serenade 
of a lover, or the mellow canzonets of a gon- 
dolieri. 

But as we approached Llangadock, where the 
mountains are wilder and more elevated, the sky 
became overcast, and the distant summits of Llymi- 
y-Van, swathed in a shroud of mist, reared their 
blue heads above the clouds, fiy the time dial 
we had entered the town, a violent shower of rain 
assailed us. But when we came within sight of 
our cottage, the moor, the roads, the meadows, even 
our own plantation and garden, presented the ap- 
pearance of one vast sheet of water. On coming 
within hail of the toll-bar, we raised the view hallo ! 
our usual signal of approach, and were instantly 
answered, by shouts of "the flood — the flood." 
And sure enough there was a flood, and a devil of 
a one too. Our kitchen was knee-deep in water, 
our mill-brook rolled like a torrent ; even the gutter 
aped a cataract, and our boots, hats, gloves, fishing- 
rods, and fishing-lines, were coolly taking a shower- 
bath. On rushed the torrent, with a tempestuous 
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roar, bearing down ducks, geese, blocks and barrels 
in its flight. To make the matter worse, it took a 
fancy to our wheelbarrow, which surrendered at 
discretion, and kept it company on the road. As 
may be surmised, we were decently soaked our- 
selves, and the neighbouring villagers no sooner 
heard of our airival, than they came flocking in 
shoals to our assistance. Bail after bail, bucket 
after bucket, was used; and, after four hours' 
incessant exertion, we luckily got a peep at our 
kitchen-floor. 

When the flood had somewhat abated, we disco- 
vered the combined corpses of two fowls, which were 
to be spitted the next day, floating very cosily 
along the Mill-brook, accompanied by a pound of 
butter, which joined the procession at the kitchen- 
door. There was, moreover, a good-for-nothing 
vagabond buttock of beef, which seemed inclined 
for a similar trip, and was actually moving ofi" the 
larder floor, with all the easy unconcern of a gentle- 
man. Luckily we got scent of its intentions, 
and, by the greatest dexterity, prevented any 
further elopement. On enquiring into the origin 
and probable cause of this cursed deluge, we found 
that it was occasioned by a cloud which had just 
burst upon one of the mounti^ins in. our immediate 
ndgbbouiiiood, and discharged its bile upon our 

• a 
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poor little innocent valley. It subsided, however, 
with as much rapidity as it rose ; and at a late 
hour we retired to rest, to dream of massacred 
otters — ^run-away pounds of butter — truant poultry 
— and erratic bpttocks of beef. 
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The village of Talley is a romantic spot> situated 
in the most sequestered part of South Wales. It 
sleeps, as it were, beneath the shelter of some lofty 
mountains, and is celebrated for the remains of an 
old ivy-clad monastery. Beside the little church 
which fronts the ruin, appear two large pike-pools, 
or tarns, surrounded by steep declivities, and form- 
ing marshes, at the water's edge, where moor-fowl 
breed, ^nd the heath-flower blossoms. Upon this 
spot, so admirably calculated for the enthusiast or 
the sportsman, for the lover of nature or of roast 
ducks, Morgan, Drake Somerset, and myself, turned 
the light of our countenances one fine spring morn- 
ing, and bent our steps towards the cottage of a 
friend whom I have mentioned in the Otter Hunt, 
and who resides in the immediate neighbourhood. 
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We reacctfd tbe nlia^ at sn cwhr honr, and 
6uiiD^ as lasoaL, ererr thioz ainr^Qd iot 00* 
anfraiL homed oa io tbe sccie of acooo. As the 
i%i:t exieDt c^ tbe water lendered bank-&hiiis a 
Yain emfJcmneot, we bad recoorse to die Welch 
corack», which enaUed os to timnrse it io erery 
directioo. Oct bait was a somevfaat aopjimr ooe, 
aod may perhaps astoiusb tiie sporting cogmrtcemii 
in En^aod. It was ahi^ artificial fly, constructed 
00 the rudest principles, and so indepeodent in 
thsLpes as to set nature at positive defiance. Its 
lei^tb was about three inches, with a thick body 
formed of gaudy-coloored worsted, and wings of 
tLjuy or a bright mallard^s feather, tied upon two 
large hooks, such as are generally used in England 
for tbe dead snap, but of course without lead. 
The rod was about four yards long, and attached 
to a strong whip-cord line of eighteen or twenty 
feet. Tbe manner of throwing the bait is some- 
what similar to trolling ; except that the fish should 
be struck on tbe instant, and landed vi el armis. 

As for our coracle, it merits an equally minute 
description, being singularly formed of wicker-work, 
covered with leather or canvas, and pitched, so as 
to render it water-proof.. It is merely large enough 
to carry one man, with his nets and fowling-piece, 
and is worked with a paddle. In shape it is nearly 
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round, with a seat placed across the centre for the 
greater facility of guidance. Wales appears to be 
the only place in which it is generally used : and 
its value to a poor fisherman is astonishing. With 
his coracle, and his dog, and his fowling-piece, he 
traverses the swiftest rivers,- rattles down cataracts 
and water-falls, and then returns to his cottage, 
with his boat upon his back, his gun in his hand, 
and his trusty spaniel by his side. 

Having said so much about the coracle, it is high 
time we should get into it; a job which we speedily 
effected: but being novices in the management, 
there was some little apprehension manifested on 
our first putting off from shore. But we soon got 
accustomed to the task, recollecting with the com- 
passionate fish-woman, who excused herself for 
skinning eels, with " Lord bless 'em, it's nothing 
when tliey are used to it," that danger or pain of 
any kind is diminished by habit. To this observa- 
tion, however, which I repeated to Morgan as we 
were entering the coracles, he begged leave to except 
a school-flogging, assuring me that after having 
been duly scourged for a week successively, he 
found the inconvenience as great at the termination 
as at the commencement of his discipline. 

And now behold us seated each in his wicker 
boat, busily making for the centre of the pool, 
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where, according to the village records, the larger 
fish love to resort. The soldier was the first to cast 
out his bait without receiving any return to hb 
letter of invitation. For my own part, I floated 
more discreetly by the bank-side, where a huge 
congregation of weeds hinted the probability of a 
bottom, which in the middle of the lake is almost 
as difficult to discover as the longitude. I soon 
found myself rewarded for my discretion ; for on 
throuing the fly, a thumping pike, roused perhaps 
to activity by the approach of the coracle, seized 
it with the velocity of lightning, and, on bdng 
struck, rushed forward in a desperate huny, churn- 
ing the water into foam as he passed. Maddened 
with pain, he dashed about the pool, rose apparently 
exhausted on the surface, and then dived deep into 
the wave, till spent by fatigue he gave up the job, 
as well as the ghost ; and J. had the ecstacy of 
landing a pike of six pounds weight 

I was so much engrossed by my booty, that for 
some time I was deaf to the shouts of little Mor- 
gan, who bad hooked a similarly sized fish, but 
was less able to restrain his jubilant cacbinations. 
When at last I reverted my optics to his coracle, 
I found him skimming in it to and fro, now at 
one end, now at another part of the pool, in hasty 
pursuit of his prey, which was floundering about in 
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the water like a fresh-water leviathan. Reader I 
hast thou ever seen a buttock of beef rearing its 
majestic form above the margin of a wash-tub ? — 
such was our magnanimous Cambrian, while seated 
in a squat cock-boat^ his goodly stomach rose 
proudly pre-eminent in corpulent circumference. 

At this instant, while he was landing his fish» 
some wild-fowl sprung up from a little thicket, at 
the extremity of the pool. Somerset, who by great 
good-luck had his fowling-piece in the coracle, 
hastened to pay his addresses to them ; but finding 
that they possessed all the timid shyness of youth, 
resolved upon a clandestine interview, and firing 
from behind a prolific family of osiers, lodged a 
brace of wild-ducks in the water. •* Bravo !** ex- 
claimed the enraptured Morgan, and hastened to 
examine the bodily health of the defunct; a scrutiny 
which afforded him the sincerest satisfaction. 

We had now been «ome hours on the lake, and 
Somerset, who laid aside his rod for his fowling- 
piece, went poaching along the banks and through 
ibe copse, in hopes of scraping a further acquaint- 
ance with fish, flesh, or fowl. The Welchman 
returned to his position in the centre of the pool, 
while I, with wonted discretion, performed my 
noviciate with the coracle by the sides. I never 
indeed, such is my want of taste, could fancy a 
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cold-bath when t bad the power of avoiding it ; 
altboygh I am partial to a duck^ yet I have an 
instinctive aversion to a duckingy and can readily 
sympathize with poor Falstaff,. " that man of con- 
tinual dissolution and thaw/' when he relates the 
pathetic circumstance of having been thrown into 
the Thames together with a bundle of old clothes. 
But although I did not venture into the great deeps, 
I found myself equally successful by the banks, and 
in a very short space had contrived to hook a fish 
of four pounds weight, and to lose another, which, 
to my express consolation, was double the size. 
The soldier was more fortunate with his- gun, as I 
discovered from the frequent splashingsin the water ; 
but our worthy host, who stood demurely angling 
for roachi perch, and chub, was as unlucky as the 
man in the Pentateuch, who ^^ toiled all day and 
caught nothing." 

But all that we had hitherto hooked was but 
** cakes and gingerbread" to the monster that rose 
at my fly, and. darted off again like a shot He 
whizzed along the water with inconceivable violence ; 
and by a transient glimpse that I gained of his side, 
I should fancy he must have weighed upwards of 
fourteen pounds. I was in a perfect tremble at the 
sight of him, so eager were my exertions to land 
him» My rod bent like an osier, when, as ill-luck 
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would have it, the faithless line gave way, and off 
went the pike, with a steel draught in his gills, and 
about three inches of worsted in his gorge, attached 
to a reasonable quantity of whipcord by way of 
emetic. 

Evening was now drawing on, and our respec- 
tively keen appetites gave manifest tokens of the 
arrival of the dinner-hour. I immediately paddled 
to land ; but being somewhat ignorant of the topo- 
graphy of the place, set my foot into an immense 
marsh, which surrounds the pool on every side but 
one. Each step sunk me '^ deeper and deeper 
still ;" but I had the consolation of reflecting that 
my Welch friend was much worse off than myself, 
having landed in a similar spot ** Hallo," he 
ejaculated in tones of desponding bitterness, ^'is 
there no bottom to this cursed bog ?" — ** Yes," I 
replied, ** an excellent one, when you can find it," 
a rejoinder which filled him with dismay. 

With some difficulty we contrived to reach terra 
jfimuif when on looking back towards the water we 
beheld Somerset plump headlong out of his coracle, 
in endeavouring to reach a wild-fowl which had 
dropped into the pool. A fisherman, who was 
angling hard by, hastened immediately to his assist- 
ance, while Morgan, who is something of a philo- 
Mpher, coolly took out his watch, and folded * his 
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arms in an attitude of apparent meditation. On 
enquiry, I found that he was calculating the exaet 
time it would take Somerset to reach the bottom 
of the lake ; an experiment which would certainly, 
as I took care to inform him, have been infinitely 
consding to a drowning man. So much for the 
practical utility of philosophers. 

By this time our coracles were hauled on land, 
dispatched by some fishermen to the village, and 
we all ascended the steep mountain*path which 
overhangs the lake and forms the shortest cut to 
Talley. As we wound along the ridge, the whole 
scene expanded itself with picturesque luxuriance. 
Barren hills reared thdr blue summits above and 
around us, below which the two pools lay nestled, 
while the litde copse at the further side of the 
nearest lake resounded with the wild melody of the 
blackbird, the thrush, or the bulfinch. The setting 
sun gave a softened colouring to the landscape, and, 
as it poured a mellow radiance through the time- 
worn arches of the monastery, appeared like the 
spirit of friendship cheering the pillow of decli- 
ning age. 

The reader must pardon this digression, for I am 
an enthusiastic admirer of nature. There is not a 
heath-flower on the barren moor, not a streamlet 
in the valley,^ nor a cypress on the mountain, that 
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passes without its record. The beautiful sun, that 
comes up in his glory to enliven and refresh the 
day — the breeze, that wantons with the roses in the 
frolicsome good-nature of youth — the silver moon, 
when she moves in silent majesty along the dark 
blue canopy of heaven, have each a secret charm 
associated with the most delightful recollections. 

But the dinner is positively getting cold, so I 
must resign my rhapsodies for the highly impor- 
tant duties of mastication and dentition. Well 
then : fancy us seated at the cottage-table of our 
hospitable host, with appetites sharpened by exercise, 
and cheerfulness acquired by amusement Our bill 
of fare was excellent, and did honour to the cater- 
ing accomplishments of B • There was the 

majestic buttock of beef, with his goodly alderman- 
like circumference ; the more delicate turkey, with 
his gizzard insinuated between his wings ; the lasci- 
vious pigeon, snugly tucked up in a blanket of puff- 
paste ; and the diversified sausage, reposing on his 
feather-bed of mashed potatoes. Then again there 
was Welch ale, fit for the gods to tipple ; porter 
which recalled many pleasant reminiscences of Lon- 
don ; together with divers other bibulous etceteras, 
each of which, were justice to be done them, would 
merit a separate eulogium. 

** If on eartli," said Morgan, as he helped him- 
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self profusely between whiles, " there be a pure 
unadulterated felicity, it is the first cut of a hashed 
calve's head." — "I perfectly agree with you/* re* 
plied Drake, " and am certain that he who could 
insult a woman ; or a hashed calve's head, (may I 
trouble you for another slice,) can be no man/' 
This opinion met with the hearty concurrence of 
us all ; and ere a few minutes had elapsed, the object 
of our eulogium had disappeared, together with its 
concomitant appurtenances. 

Dinner was now over, the substantial buttock 
was removed, and we could only observe, with 
Macduff, that *^ such things were, that were most 
dear to us/' The cloth, howevei*, was do sooner 
taken away tlian the parlour-bell was rung, and an 
enormous punch-bowl, garnished with a silver ladle, 
made its welcome appearance. ** This, gentlemen," 
said our kind host, with a countenance of modest 
glee, " is an old family fixture ; and as I am a 
staunch loyalist, I have given it the name of the 
Royal Sovereign Yacht/' — " A trim vessel truly," 
replieil Morgan, " and well stored with ballast." — 
" Push her round, my boys," quoth the soldier, 
^^ and while she crowds all sails, let us toast him 
whose name she bears. — Come, I'll give you a 
sentiment that shall set your very souls mantling 
in your glass. * George IV. of England — the 
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Sovereign, the Sportsman, and the Gentleman/ " 
I might be accused of being somewhat poetical in 
my prose, were I to describe the acclamations with 
which this toast was received. Suffice to say, that 
if clamour be a proof of loyalty, then were we the 
most outrageous patriots that ever stunned the 
astounded village t>f Talley. 

Every succeeding glass now increased our merri- 
ment; the punch was excellent, (I wish I could 
say as much for Drake's long stories) and we felt it 
our duty to assist the navigation of the vessel by 
every means in our power. 

By this time, however, the tipple was evidently 
ascending the inner vestibule of Morgan's pericra- 
nium, and he annoyed us with philosophical in- 
flictions, which it would have done the heart good 
to hear. " Come," said he, among other equally 
ingenious observations, " the Royal Sovereign's 
aground ; — shove her off the stocks, man, shove 
her off." B — immediately pushed the bowl round. 
** Bravo," continued the inebriated Cambrian, 
" there she goes, all sails crowded — (damn this 
hiccup) ; come along, my tight little frigate. Tlie 
Royal Sovereign for ever. — See how trimly she 
sweeps along.— r-Blessings on her sweet face. I 
remember that my poor father " 

" Never mind your father now, stick to the 
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punch, man,** said B. — " Used frequently to ob- 
serve, — ** continued Morgan, heedless of the inter* 
ruption. *' The bowl stands with you,** said 
Drake. *^ That's more than he can do himself,** 
I replied ; while die Welchman replenished his 
glass with laudable adroitness. 

Grentle reader ! with blushes I confess that 
Morgan is tipsy, exceeding tipsy, and that I fore- 
see much trouble in managing him. He was in- 
deed a sad riotous dog; and would insist on 
giving a long-winded account of his pedigree, which 
he derived from Cadwallader by the mother's side- 
Alas ! poor Cadwallader ! he must have been a 
terrible fellow among the women ; for he fieithers 
half the families in Wales. After a little further 
rigmarole, our Cambro-Briton quitted the table — as 
we hoped, to take the fresh air ; and we employed 
the interval in relaxing from the severity of our 
potations. 

In a short time we hastened to see what had 
become of him, when who shall describe our 
affright at discovering him making love on his 
knees to a young damsel, who was listening in 
modest confusion. His little fat puffy face swelled 
with anticipated raptures, and his very wig appear- 
ed to undulate with unusual vivacity. " Oh ! you 
deep dog," said Drake, shocked at such conduct. 
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*• Oh ! you monster of iniquity," added B. ; " you 
that were talking so much against the women* — You 
that boasted of your philosophy. — You that pre- 
tended to ridicule a lady's blue eye. — I thought 
how all this would end«-^ Morgan ! Morgan ! I 
am perfectly ashamed of you.*' 

" My good friends/' returned the Welchman, 
endeavouring to speak religiously, ** man is bom 
to sin, and the flesh, you know, is weak, particularly 
on such a hot day as this has been. Philosophy 
alone can aid us in such emergencies." — ** It does 
not seem to have done you much good," said L 
** Verily, my excellent friend D., the greatest men, 
(hiccuping as he spoke) have had their little inno- 
cent weaknesses. Lot was a tippler; Alexander 
was a martyr (vide Diodorus Siculus, page 14, 
edit fol.) to Bacchus ; and even the great Cad- 
wallader, my worthy ancestor, was sometimes 
found in his wrong bed. For, as my poor father 
used to say — " 

" He's at it again/' quoth B,, ** for God's sake 
stop him, or he will talk for an hour at least." — 
" No," said Morgan, " a silent tongue maket^ a 
wise head, and taciturnity is the wisdom of fools« 

I remember my poor father " — *^ He is the 

tfiost affectionate son I ever saw,** said the soldier, 
" for he never forgets his father/' With these 
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words Somerset caught him by the arm, and all of 
us uniting our best endeavours, managed to conv^ 
him up-stairs to his room, while wc returned to the 
table, and replenished our empty glasses with dis- 
creet but pleasant conviviality. 

In a short time, finding himself partially re* 
covered, he prepared to come down stdrs, and 
muttering, as he went, a few unconnected passages 
of Scripture, marched onwards, though somewhat 
in a serpentine direction, to the top of the landing- 
place. Here grasping the balustrade with one 
arm,, and waving the other as if in the attitude of ' 
preaching, he repeated, in a sonorous tone, ^^ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall ;" and, as if he had been doomed to enforce the 
necessity of this admonition, he lost hLs hold of 
the banisters, and rolled like a foot-ball to the 
bottom of the staircase. To increase his dis- 
comfiture, a huge wasliing-tub, placed by design or 
negligence at the foot of the stairs, invited his 
unwieldy carcase. In he went, soused head over 
heels in the lather, and by the force of his fall 
lifted up the tub, so that it fell down again, and 
completely covered hiin. After divers attempts to 
extricate himself from this truly ludicrous imprison- 
ment, he at length effected his release, and rose 
covered from head to foot with soap-suds. Fearful 




i 
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of ridicule, he hurried back to his bed-room, re- 
peating with a heavy sigh, that ** man is born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upwards." 

In the course of the night he managed so far to 
recover himself as to be able to join the supper- 
table, and lay aside his anecdotes about his father 
and his wig. For my own part, I should not do 
justice to the public if I were to assert that I have 
a perfectly distinct recollection of all that occurred 
after supper was removed. I remember, however, 
that we agreed to go grousing to Llynn-y-Van, 
and that B. engaged us all at his cottage to spend 
a few days with him at the ensuing shootmg 
season. 
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** You are a patriot, a plebeian GracGhm, 
The rebel's oracle, the people's tribune : 
I blame you not, you act in your vocation ; 
^They smote you, and oppress'd you, and despised you.'^ 

DOOB OF VSNICB. 



*»i»»#»^#<|>»0##>» 



One fine summer evening, towards the close ^— o^ 
the fifteenth century, a gj^Uant knight and his esqui:^ r^ 
were winding along the mountain passes of Ca-^^r* 
diganshire, when the increasing dangers of the ro^^sd 
gave strong hints thrt they had lost their wa-^-J- 
As they advanced at a brisk trot, they suddens if 
found themselves, in the midst of a wilderness ^f 
glen, mountain, and cataract. The Towy roar«/ 
at their feet, and above them towered stupendous 
masses of rock, here fringed with thick woods, aiid 
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there peeping forth in naked grandeur, " By my 
halidame," said the knight, ^^ this is a cheerless 

« 

prospect for a weary traveller." 

" Hark !" replied the squire, " methinks I hear 
voices in yonder greenwood." ** Onward then, in 
God's name," said his companion ; and, graspinghis 
sword firmly in bis hand, moved with caution in the 
direction of the noise. 

The moon had by this time risen^ and revealed 
a deep mass of wood that rose to an awful dis- 
tance above them. Not the slightest vestige of 
a human track was visible ; but ever and anon a 
wild chorus, interrupted by bursts of merriment, 
came wafted on the gale. Guided by the sound, 
the travellers'tied their horses to a tree, and, aided 
by the brilliant light of a full moon, scrambled 
through the underwood, until they reached an open 
space, where, seated round a beechen table, well 
laden with venison, pasty, wild fowl, and sundry 
huge flasks of Welch ale, they discovered a party 
of about thirty outlaws. A young forester of thought- 
ful but prepossessing aspect, was stationed at one 
end of the table, listening to the merry tones of a 
harper on his right hand. On perceiving the 
strangers, the assembly all rose from their seats, 
until the young man motioned tliem to btirsilent. 

•* Ye are welcome, sirs,'' he exclaimed, •* whether 
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ye come as friends or foes — to ineasure a sword or to 
drink a health : Twm John Catty is prepared for 
either." 

" We are peaceful travellers," replied the 
knight, *^ and crave your hospitality until the 



morrow." 



** Be seated then/' said the youth who seemed 
to be the chief of the assembly, ^^and do you. Hod," 
turning to the minstrel, ^* strike up a woodland 
welcome." The harper, thus called on, inclined 
himself towards an inviting glass of October, and 
after rolling about a pair of gooseberry eyes» ad- 
justed his instrument, drained his flask, and played 
a m^rry tune, that set the whole assembly in a roar 
of laughter. 

" By'r lady," said the stranger knight, addressing 
himself in the intervals of the song to Twm John 
Catty, " I little thought ere I returned to Bala to 
hear harp-strings tinkle in the underwoods of Car- 
digan." 

" Go you to Bala,* said the outlaw, '* and 
know not that Harry of England is up in the 
vicinage ?" 

The stranger looked surprised. ** But are not 
Mortimer and the Percies encamped on the 
borders of the lake, awaiting my — the return of 
Glendower, I mean ?" 
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** Glendower, Sir knight r" and then after a 
pause, in which he scrutinised his features with deep 
and thoughtful attention, *^ A health, a health, my 
merry men all ; the age of marvel is returned, for the 
princely Glendower sits at an outlaw's board." 

** 'Tis a marvel, I confess,** returned the knight, 
surprised at such an unexpected discovery ; ^^ yet 
though report has said much to your prejudice, 
your own private wrongs and the lawless violence 
of the times must needs stand your apology." 

** I have indeed been wronged ; but, deep as 
were my injuries, I have had an adequate revenge. 
Three years ago yon pale moon shone down upon 
the gay morion of Roderick Aranza; his helmet 
plume fluttered to the breeze, and his cuirass 
flashed back the star-light, but the warrior lay dead 
upon the battlements of Cerig-cennan." 

*' By the mass, it was boldly done." 

** Aye, but mark the sequel : King Henry heard of 
his minion's death, and stood in the hall of my ances- 
tors, like the weird daemon of Cader Idris,"^ in his 
cloudy palace of storms. He even rendered me," 
continued the forester, in a voice of deep but 
stifled anguish, ^^ fatherless and motherless on earth, 

* The weird demoD, or Storm-spint of Cader Idris, was 
the forerunner of Calamity. 

Vide Camp. Traditiont, 
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and drove me to the green sward, where the blue 
vault of heaven is my only roof. And, now that 
I have satisfied your curiosity, speak, whence go 
you on the morrow ?'' 

He paused for a reply : but Glendower, fearful 
of being overheard, drew him into the more intri- 
cate recesses of the wood, and then, in an earnest 
and determined manner, unfolded all the circum- 
stances of his treasonable confederacy with the 
North, his immediate intention of joining hb 
vassals, who were mustered on the banks of Bala ; 
and concluded by expressing a hope that the out- 
law would assist in the rebellion. The forester 
embraced the proposal ; his heart panted for ad- 
venture, as eagerly as his associates for plunder ; 
and after some little affected hesitation, in order 
probably to enliance the value of his alliance, he 
agreed to set out on the ensuing evening, and join 
the Welch squadrons. This, however, was not 
decided on without previous attention to his own 
interests ; which being duly promised on the part of 
Glendower, the confederates soon settled their 
plan of operation, and then returned to the ban- 
quet, where they found the harper entertaining the 
foresters with a favourite Welch drinking-song, 
which my antiquarian friend Mr. Sennacherib 
Snufflepsalms has thus paraphrased. 
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Song* 

Trowl, trowl the bonny bowl, 

And lastily drink the while ; 
For every sap from the forester^s cap 

Is sweet as a lady's smile : 
Then drink and sing, while the merry bells ring, 
From the turrets of Talley, their ding dong ding. 

The prior of Revell, he met the Devil, 

Disguised in leather breeches ; 
I gave him a sap from the forester^s cap, 

And he spum'd the tempter's riches. 
His pomps and vanities, stale or fresh. 
And all the sinful lusts of the flesh : 
So the fiend flew off, while the beUs did ring. 
From the turrets of Talley, their ding dong ding. 

The Devil, next day pass'd by this way, 

On a trip to the Abbot of Talley^; 
I gave him a sup from the forester^s cap. 

And he reel'd like a lord through the valley ; 
And swore as he went, by the point of his tail. 
That the nectar of heaven was nothing bat ale:-^ 
Then drink and sing, while the merry bells riDg> 
From the torrets of Talley, their ding dong ding* 
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Ob ! the Abbot be loves a sparkliog glmss. 

And the bind bis native vale, 
Tbe forester bis mountain lass. 

And we our good Welcb ale : 
Tben trowl, trowl tbe bonny bowl. 

And sbame befall tbe lout, 
Wbo, baving drunk tbe midnigbt in, 

Would fear to drinl^ itx)ut. 

*^ Thou bast a light heart," said Glendower, as 
the minstrel concluded his song. 

'^ Aye, and a light purse too, I ween, save when 
the monks of Talley wend through the underwood." 

" Methinks," said the Squire of Sir Owen, who 
did not seem to relish the idea of a couch upon the 
naked heath, ** the monk^s cowl would make us a 
bonny coverlid. 

** Tut, man," replied the harper, •* where the 
summer sun shines, and the dew falls light on the 
beather, there needs neither couch nor coverlid ; 

For live w^in greenwood, in bower, or in ball. 
One bonny bli^e sky bends over us all. 

" And now, my merry men, God's blessing be with 
you ; for in good sooth this ale runs strangely in my 
head, and I would fain betake myself to rest.'* 
The remainder of the pfurty followed the minstrel s 
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example, and stretching themselves on the green 
3ward, were soon buried in peaceful slumber. 

With the earliest peep of dawn the bugle woke 
them from repose, and Glendower and his squire 
perceived their steeds ready equipped for travel, 
and a goodly breakfast spread with rustic neatness 
on the turf. It was soon dispatched, and the tra- 
vellers resumed their journey, the. knight, as he 
retired, whispering in the outlaw leader's ear the 
parting admonition — Remember. 

John Thomas the son of Catherine,'*^ whom I 

■ 

have thus abruptly introduced to my readers, was 
a young Welchman of " gentle blood'' and ardent 
temperament. His ancestors had long resided in 
the neighbourhood of Lampeter, and were noto- 
rious for their aversion to the English. Their 
descendants inherited the same prejudices; and 
John, when a boy, became a fa,vourite among all 
classes. On reaching manhood he signalized him- 
self by his enmity to Roderick Aranza, a favourite 
courtier of Henry IV, who resided at the Castle of 
Cerig-cennan. The quarrel ori^nated in the Welch 
chieftain's use of an intemperate expression, which 
his enemy communicated to the English govern- 
ment as the declaration of a traitor. His estates 

* Tbe 0I4 mode of recognizing Cunily sirnwaes in Wales. 
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at Lampeter were accordingly confiscated^ and Ro- 
derick, being invested with full powers to execute 
the attainder, seized John's only sister as hostage, 
and garrisoned the castle ^with his own train. The 
young chieftain was then at Penman-mawr, but no 
sooner heard of the confiscation of his estates, and 
the capture of his relative, than he hastily collected 
his vassals, and beseiged Aranza in his strong holds 
at Cerig-cennan. Roderick sustained a tedious 
siege by means of a. subterranean passage, which » 
perforating the rock on which the castle was built, 
enabled the garrison to hold communication with 
the neighbourhood. The passage, however, was 
soon discovered, and Aranza, in excess of disap- 
pointment, immured John's sister in the cave, where 
she was starved to death. This roused the chief- 
tain's inexorable hatred ; he pushed the assault, at- 
tacked his enemy in person, and murdered him on 
the battlements of Cerig-cennan. The castle was 
then plundered, but its ruin still exists, and its cave, 
the] scene of early feuds, is still shown to the 
inquisitive stranger. 

On hearing of the death of his favourite, Henry 
instantly resolved to pass summary punishment on 
the oflfender, more especially as the Northern pro- 
vinces of Wales were now in a state of actual 
rebellion, and some public example of severity was 
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requisite. He accordingly marched a numerous 
army against John's castle at Lampeter ; ordered 
the execution of his father and mother as rebels, 
and ravaged his paternal estates with the united 
destruction of fire and' sword. Unable to cope 
with such a force, the young warrior fled with a 
few faithful followers into the wilds of Cardigan, 
adopted the appellation of Twm John Catty, and 
visited on all classes the injuries which he had him- 
self sustained. His temper, which was naturally 
cheerful, became roughened by misfortune, and few 
could recognize the lively chieftain in the hardened 
outlaw. 

Three years thus passed on, and still the green- 
wood was his sole residence. The English monarch 
had in the mean time crushed the rebellion, and the 
Welch were left to enjoy a brief interval of repose. 
It was now that the dread of Twm John Catty 
overspread every class of the community ; fen*, with 
his bold foresters by his side, he fearlessly plundered 
villages, taxed monasteries, and bestowed on the 
needy, what he extorted from the rich. His rob- 
beries, however, were unstained by cruelty ; and as 
they generally terminated in some rude jest, at the 
expence of the hapless traveller, ridicule softened 
over the glaring violation of justice. 

A few weeks previous to the period at which 
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this tale commences, the tranquillity of Wales was 
again disturbed by the ambition of Earl Mortimer, 
and the restless activity of Glendower ; who, by 
/ reason of his personal enmity to the English Lord 
Grey, had undertaken to join the rebellion. The 
Percies too were persuaded to countenance the 
scheme, and were even now encamped with their 
associates on the banks of Bala, awaiting a battle 
with Henry IV, who, after forcing a hasty march 
through England, had taken up his quarters on the 
opposite shores of the lake. It was at this period 
that Glendower, on missing his road from Llandilo- 
Vauhr, where he had been to collect confederates^ 
had suddenly encountered the outlaws. The cha- 
racter of their leader was not unknown to him ; 
but as he was well acquainted with his hostility to 
the English, he argued much from his courage and 
devotion to the cause. He accordingly exacted 
from him the promise to which I have before 
alluded, and then hastened to Bala, to resume the 
command of his vassals. 

On the departure of Glendower and his squire, 
Twm John Catty addressed his followers on the 
subject of their joining tlie rebellion, offering at 
the same time ample spoil from their enemies, and 
a free pardon from their countrymen. The last, it 
is probable, did not weigh much in the scale ; but 
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the idea of booty excited their cupidity, and they 
resolved to separate on the same evening, with a 
promise of re-assembling in the Welch camp. 
The rest of the day was spent in preparation, and 
by moonlight they set forward on their march. T ' 

Towards evening the outlaw leader reached 
Lampeter, where he halted for an instant, to survey 
the home of his infancy. A thousand bitter feel^ 
ings, that had long slumbered, now rushed upon his 
soul, as he gazed on his ruined castle, yet blackened 
with the flames. Of all its former grandeur, but 
one solitary turret remained. Thoughtful he stood 
beside it, and a convulsion of indescribable anguish 
passed across his countenance, as he recalled the 
memory of his murdered relatives. This was but 
the weakness of a moment, for the prospect of 
revenge imparted a stern satisfaction to |iis heart. 

By night-fall he entered on the gloomy passes of 
the Devil's bridge, and remained awe^struck on the 
verge of its glens, as he heard the thunder of the 
falling cataract, and cast his eyes upwards to the 
dark range of rock and mountain that towered in 
uninterrupted succession around him. The roads 
in this neighbourhood were intricate and dangerous, 
sometimes leading along the edge of ravines, where 
one false step would ensure the traveller's destruc- 
tion. Accustomed, however, to traverseHhe most 
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hazardous mountain passes with facility, he jour- 
^ed swiftly onwards, until the close of the second day, 
when be descried the blue waters of Bala, with the 
Welch tents fringing its borders. As he approached 
the shore, the well-known blast of his bugle brought 
his foresters about him, and together they proceeded 
to the tent of Gleudower ; who congratulated the 
men on their prospect of booty, and Twm John 
Catty of revenge. Hotspur and Percy, Earls 
Mortimer, Vernon^ and Worcester, each added 
their cordial welcome, and proposed as a complv* 
ment to his skill and courage, that he should cross 
the lake, explore the English camp, and take an 
estimate of its probable strength. This proix>di- 
tion was cheerfully acceded to, and, enveloped in 
a dark mantle, the outlaw set forward on his peril- 
ous expedition. 

It was a beautiful night; the breeze scarcely 
sufficed to stir the silver waters of the lake, or to 
break the bright moon-beams that sparkled on its 
surface. The sky was studded with innumerable 
stars, and a few light clouds tinged witli tlie fantastic 
colours of the rainbow, sailed slowly lagging on the 
gale, and then fading in distance left the dark 
blue firmament uninterrupted. All was so still, so 
peaceful, that the enthusiast might have fancied the 
regions of tlie grave were around him ; save when 
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the distant clash of arms, or the sidlen watch-word 
of the sentinel, disturbed the general tranquillity. 
The outlaw felt the witching influence of the hour, 
and a painful sense of loneliness escaped hioii 
while his little shallop flitted in melancholy single- 
ness along the wave. As his eye caught the while 
glittering range of English tents, all stretching in 
regular succession along the borders of the lake, 
he thought of the approaching morrow, when* 
thousands, who now lay buried in slumber, should 
moulder stiff and cold upon the heather. At this 
instant the distant tones of a. Welch harp came 
stealing across the wave. The wanderer listened 
with surprise, for the air was the same to which he 
had often danced in childhood. Sweetly the notes 
rung from rock to rock, now swelling on the breeze, 
and now lingering in softness, until the last faint 
vibration ceased and all was silent as before. 

The boat had by this time reached the borders 
of the lake, and the English tents became more 
clearly discernible. The moon still shone, but 
with diminished lustre, and faintly lit up the gay 
banners that streamed from different quarters of 
the camp. The whole army seemed hushed to 
slumber ; for not a sound was heard, but the half* 
suppressed neighing of the war-horse, or the shrill 
clank of the armourer s hammer, as it rung upon 
some steel-clad helmet. 
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It was now deep midnight, the moon had set, and 
the last watch-fires were already waning in the camp. 
At6id the sleeping thousands that surrounded him, 
the British monarch alone lay immersed in thought 
upon his couch. The past, laden with guilt, rushed 
over his mind, until, unable to compose himself to 
rest, he withdrew the curtains of his tent, and looked 
out upon the night. The air was calm and plea- 
sant, dark clouds scudded across the troubled wrack 
of heaven, and the waters of the lake fell in rippling 
murmurs upon the shore. The soul of the haughty 
king was melted even to womanly tenderness at the 
sight, and a bitter sigh escaped him as he pecalled 
the memory of the young Welch chieftain, whom 
his injuries had driven to despair. '* And what if 
he should be here," he exclaimed, in the moment of 
phrenzied imagination, " to avenge the destruction 
of his clans ?" 

" He is here," said a deep-toned voice, and a 
dark figure stood beside him. " Harry of England," 
it exclaimed, " the hour of retribution anives : 
haste, betake thee to thy weapon ; for, by the God 
above us, either thou or I must fall." '* You would 
not murder me ?" said the affrighted monarch, as 
he recognized the stern lineaments of the outlaw. 
" Murder you ?" he replied : " no ! though you 
have left me neither food nor shelter, friend nor 
kinsman, I scorn to murder an unarmed man.* 
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The heightened tones of his voice attracted the 
attention of a sentinel, who was parading without 
the tent. Apprehensive of danger, he immediately 
gave the alarm, and a file of soldiers rushed to the 
scene of contest. The forester, roused by the noise, 
had but just time to retreat, when the King gave 
notice of his escape. The sentinels followed to 
the shore ; but the fugitive was already far upon 
the lake, on his return to the Welch camp^ 

The morning rose dark and lowering, thick clouds 

gathered on the mountain summits^ and a dull 

creeping mist brooded over the landscape. Waked 

from repose each army prepared for action, and 

soon the trumpet announced that an English squa- 

dron had quitted its encampment. The war-song 

of Glendower was instantly raised among his clans, 

and, as they saw the glittering, files of infantry wind 

elong the opposite shore, each heart beat high in 

aanticipation of attack. The word to oiarcb was 

soon given, and the Welch troops^*' headed by 

Olendower, and joined by Twm John Catty, who 

liad ascertained tlie most accessible point of attack, 

liastened to a plain at the further end of Bala, which 

\he British cavalry seemed desirous to maintain. 

While the two armies advanced to the conflict^ 
^e harpers, stationing themselves on an adjacent 
^smioence, played their inspiriting war-spngs. Of 
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these, the outlaw minstrel was the most aniniated. 
He sang the praise of Twin John Catty, and the 
ancient glories of his clan, while the foresters, who 
heard the lay, steeled every nei*ve to battle. 
• The squadrons of Glendower had by this time 
reached the plain, from which the English cavalry, 
headed by the young Prince of Wales, hastened to 
dislodge them. The King remained in the rear 
with six thousand picked veterans, closely drawn 
up in four lines, and flanked at each end by a troop 
of horse-guards. On the advance of the dragoons, 
he commanded Sir Walter Blunt with his lancers 
to join them, while his archers kept up an unin- 
terrupted discharge of arrows. The movement was 
successful, and the Welch clans were slowly giving 
way, when the Earl of Douglas, who had just 
arrived, killed Sir Walter Blunt, and routed his 
auxiliaries. The Prince of Wales no sooner saw 
the defeat, than tie rushed up to where Hotspur^:; 
with his Northumbrians still waged unequal con- 
flict On beholding this movement, the tw^ -—o 
squadrons paused as if by mutual consent Tb^^^e 

combatants were so young, so gallant, that an aw£^i U 

doubt as to who should be the victor pervad^^=*d 
each detachment. Twice the swoixi of Hotsp^ — ^^ 
rung shrilly on the steel-proof buckler of the Pria^^^^^^ 
of Wales, blow succeeded blow, and the hlo^:^'^ 
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welled in a torrent from them both. At length, in 
making a vigorous lunge, the faulchion of Hotspur 
broke upon the breast-plate of his antagonist, whose 
sword was instantly sheathed in his bosom. He 
fell with a deep groan to earth ; one faint sigh, one 
convulsive struggle, and the gallant Percy was no 
more. 

The Northumbrians seeing the fall of their 
leader, retreated panic-struck from the field, while 
Twm John Catty, at the head of his outlaws, 
charged the detachments of archers that guarded 
the person of Henry. Terrific was now the struggle : 
the deep and shrill tones of the war-trump, the 
clashing of the battle-axes, mingled with the wild 
shouts of the foresters, lent a fearful interest to the 
contest. High above all the outlaw leader shone 
conspicuous, and by his imposing height, and de* 
termined energy, appeared the presiding guardian 
%i his country. The contest had by this time 
slackened ; for the Welch clans, unable to stopHhe 
retreat of the Northumbrians, were reluctantly in- 
duced to follow their example. As for Glendower, 
be led his troops at night-fall into the most moun- 
tainous passes of Snowdon, where pursuit was 
difficult, while Twm John Catty, seeing that all for 
the present was lost, retreated with his adherents to 
their old haunts among the wild woods of Cardigan. 
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There he remained for days in a state of com- 
parative tranquillity. By day- break his followers 
sprung to the chase, and returned at evening to the 
underwoods, where the night was \4|iled away in 
music and in merriment. The King of England 
meantime, after effectually crushing the confederacy, 
stationed troops throughout the principality, in the 
hope of. surprising Glendower and the outlaws, 
against whose leader the encounter in the camp 
had caused him to cherish an inextinguishable 
hatred. Aware of these hostile sentiments, Twm 
John Catty determined to remain tranquil for the 
present in his fastnesses, satisfied by the massacre 
his band had effected among the English, and re- 
solving to join Glendower, when he should again 
project an insurrection, fiut his resources soon 
failed, his adherents began to murmur, and even 
their leader manifested symptoms of ennui. These 
motives induced him, at the usual midnight assem- 
bly of his clan, to propose a marauding expedition 
against the neighbouring monastery of Talley. 
The offer was accepted with alacrity ; for the Abbot 
and his monks, according to report, were richer in 
the dross of this world, than in the spiritual gifts 
of another. 

It was the last hour of twilight, the faint rays of 
the setting sun yet crimsoned the dark blue tarns 
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of Talley, when a stranger, apparently worn down 
by fatigue, crossed the monastery court-yard with a 
request to be admitted into the presence of the Su- 
perior. He was immediately ushered in to the supper- 
room, where the Abbot and his fHars were seated at 
a true clerical refection. This same ecclesiastic was 
a dignitary in high court favour, and had the scrip- 
tures at his fingers' ends, together with a smattering 
of the classic tongues; qualifications which gave him 
no slight pretensions to sanctity. He was a fat 
fubsy jolly little gentleman, with a nose tucked up 
in a feather-bed of cheek, and a body supported by 
twO' dumpy legs, like a couple of nine-pins screwed 
on to a fillet of veal. On the entrance of an in- 
truder, he assumed an air of meek dignity, while 
his friars, more happily engaged, paid little or no 
attention to the conference. ** Pax vobiscum/' 
said the stranger. 

"Benedicite, my dear child," replied the Su- 
perior, *^ what wouldest thou with me?" 

^' Ghostly father, I am faint with long fasting, 
and would fain partake of the fare that lies so 
temptingly before me. Thy charity and thy tem- 
perance are" — ** Humph !" said the Abbot, as- 
sisting the compliment with a hearty draught of 
canary, " Know'st thou not, my son, that noc- 
turnal refections are only for the elect? Away 
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with thee then, and the spirit of meekness go with 
thee." 

It will not stay- behind me, I fear.** 
jdpagCy apagCy thou audacious : thank God for 
thine esurience, for, of a verity, a full stomach is an 
abomination in the sight of the Lord.'* 

*^ If this be the case then," replied the stranger, 
'^ I must e en help myself; for in spite of the abo- 
mination, I am somewhat anxious to anatomize 
the bowels of yon pasty/' With these words he 
wound his bugle, and was instantly surrounded by 
about thirty outlaws. 

"What say you now?" he resumed, "shall 
Twm John Catty sup with you, or not r^ 

But the friars. heeded not his question : on the 
abrupt entrance of the foresters, they hurried with 
true spiritual velocity to the door, where tumbling 
over one another, they formed an animated moun- 
tain of monks. The Abbot was last in the retreat, 
his cowl impeded his egress, and ere he could 
reach the door, he plunged with a plump sound to 
earth, like a ball into the pocket of a billiard-table. 
The outlaws in the meantime having satisfied their 
appetite, compelled the fugitives to resume their 
seats ; and Twm John Catty, whose natural melan- 
choly the canary had dissipated, called on the 
Superior for a song. The harper immediately 
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tuned his instrument, while the Abbot, after divers 
hideous contortions, nosed a hymn with a pious 
countenance, which his wicked moist eye rendered 
iitesistibly ludricous. 

Ob ! praise the Lord with hymns of joy. 

And celebrate his fame ; 
For pleasant, good, and comely 'tis 

To praise his holy name. 






Bravo," said Twtn John Catty, and then, 
with an air of mock humility and affected peni- 
tence, insisted upon his indulging them with 
a more suitable and lively ditty. The Superior 
revolted at the idea ; " By the Virgin !*' he ex- 
claimed, " cor meum eructaty my heart breaketh 
the wind of horror, when I think of such profane- 



ness." 



** He preaches well," said the harper ; ** doubt- 
less he can sing." 

" Sing then," replied the outlaw in a tone of 
command, ^^ or, by Saint David, I will string you 
up to the convent-gate for the crows to pick at." 

The Abbot, finding all further complaint use- 
less, prepared to obey ; and after casting on the 
ibresters a sort of comic» penitential, and beseeching 
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Of tbe joUj, joDj monks oTTdBry. 

Then a bealth to the monks of Taller; 
llliile the san looks bright on the raDey, 

Tl'hile the echoes ring. 

And the wiJd birds smg. 
We'll driok to the monks of Talley. 

** Gramercy for thy courtesy,'' said the outlaw, 
^^ and now for another flaggon, for this (emptying 
tlic tlabk at a draught) is lamentably low/' Tbe 
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command was promptly obeyed^ and the Superior, 
who was by this time devoutly drunk, gave the 
cellar key into the hands of his nearest attendant. 
In about an hour the servant returned ; he had 
marked the Abbot's intoxication, and having in- 
finite respect for his character, thought, naturally 
enough, that it was incumbent on him to follow so 
laudable an example. Accordingly on entering 
the cellar he lost no time in acquainting himself 
with its contents^ and now staggered into the re- 
fectory,. exclaiming that by the blessing of Godiie 
was as drunk as any reasonable man could possibly 
wish to be. 

The Superior observed his conduct ; ^^ By Saint 
Nicholas !" he said, " yon varlet is beside himself, 
or, as the profane ^ have it, cibopotuqtie gravattis. 
Away with thee, fellow," motioning the servant 
from the room. 

But, however submissive he might be when 
sober, the attendant was not to be daynted in his 
moments of intoxication. ^* Come, come, old 
cock," he exclaimed, winking with his eyes, and 
hiccuping between each word, ^* no cant between 
cronies ; we are but lilies of the valley, you know, 
and it is but right to make the most of our time. 
I'^BUth, when I saw you smacking your chops at 
(the Rhenish, I thought that I mi^t as well suck up a 
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liltie ■jjoiesome maKtue: so si^ I to noysd^ 
£nB» 9B¥sI, tiicres your good Abbot as dnmk— ^ 

^ Dnmk,^ BSemiptBd the Sopenor, half mad- 
dened by the iasalence of his menial; ^ atrocioiis 
sacrile^! that the servant of God, hem! the 
coonseUor oi princes^ hem! hem! die Abbot 
of Taller, and all the appurtenances thereuDto 
hekmtiDs:, hem! hem! hem! should live to hear 
luBBsdf called a drunkaid, an old cock, and a lily 
of thevalky. Wfaj! thou audadoos ! doth not that 
pffotnberant paonch of thine (an <rid cock) vrag 
vnth horror (a lily of the valt^) of soch blasphemy? 
The Abbot of Talley drunk I** smacking his chops 
at the Rhenish ! ** O teaiparaj o wmresf and with 
these voids, the efifect of whidi had somewhat 
sobered him, he ordered the delinquent to his cell ; 
who went out, shouting doud, that although all 
tle^h was £?^s«, vet it was a bard case that a man 
shouKi be mowed down before his time. 

While this dispute was going forward, the 
foresters indulged in repeated shouts of laughter, 
and Twm John Catty, by way of increasing the 
Abbots discomliture, peremptorily insisted on a 
fine. *' Bethink thee, holy father," he drawled out» 
'^ that we are but poor foresters, who lack most 
piteously the mammon of unrighteousness; wilt 
thou not assist our need ? for behold it is written 
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in the books of the Chronicles, He that lendeth 
unto the poor lendeth unto the Lord/' 

** Then, by my halidame," said the harper, "the 
Lord was never in thy debt, friend." 

"Wist ye not," replied the indignant Abbot, 
*^ that our convent is supported only by the alms 
of the virtuous ? judge then how poor it must be." 

" Of a verity ! it behoveth me to search," said 
the forester ; and, after a minute examination, he dis- 
covered a rich booty, with which the party moved 
off, the Abbot vocifei*ating as they retired, (but 
not until the gates of the monastery were securely 
closed on them,) " Ye blood-thirsty, carnivorous, 
Pharisaical, diabolical Philistines, behold I uplift 
my voice against ye, like a sparrow on the house- 
tops. Also I " 

" Oh ! the jolly, jolly monks of Tajley," shouted 
the outlaws. 

" Also ye stiff-necked, back-biting Amalekites," 
retorted the Superior, *^ excommunico vos usque ad 
diabolum. Also " 

But the foresters were now far beyond hearing, 
the sound of their retreating steps was lost in the 
faiotness of distance, but as they wound along the 
jutting steeps, the breeze just wafted to their ears 
the execrations of the Abbot, mingled with the epi- 
thets, "blood-thirsty, Pharisaical, and diabolical." 
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It was now .the period of liaDgadock £ur, and 
the beautiful common of Carrick-Soutbey was 
thronged with tlie neighbouring peasantry. There 
was dancing for the young, legends for the old, and 
the minstrelsy of the Welch harp for all. Tlie vil- 
lage, in those days, consisted of but a few paltiy'oot- 
tages, surrounded in part by a rude wall that bounded 
it, where the church now stands. On this oc- 
casion it presented an appearance of unusual gaiety ; 
each house, according to the custom of the times, 
bdng filled with the neighbouring gentry. In what- 
ever direction the eye reverted its gaze, a beautiful 
prospect awaited it The gracefully sloping moun- 
tains, along which detached holiday ^upes were 
seen winding ; the woods of Abermalais ; the dis- 
tant summits of Llynn-y- Van, and the . sinuous 
•streams of the Southey, now lapsing throu^ mea- 
dows fringed with the full blossom of the heath- 
flower, and anon thundering in cataract from rock 
to rock, gave a rich but varied luxuriance to the 
landscape. 

At the extremity of the common stood a tent, 
where a party of villagers where stationed at an 
oaken table, in busy rehearsal of the exploits of 
Twm John Catty and his foresters; near them 
were a circle of morris-dancers ; and beyond, upoo 
an artificial mound of earth, rose the monastic 
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ruins of Llangadock castle. Seated upon one of 
its broken buttresses appeared an aged harper, 
playing the legends of his country to an attentive 
fproup of village girls. Among other marvels, he 
recited the deeds of Ap-£var, the giant of Penman- 
mawr : How he was in the daily habit of pocketing 
joung ladies for his luncheon ; how he fought a 
nrhole regiment of soldiers, who were sent to attack 
him ; how he crossed the river Towy, which, with 
amiable apprehension, ran up a mountain to 
avoid him ; how he tamed the eagles of Snowdon, 
by sprinkling salt upon their tails ; how, when he 
died, his breeches^ pockets were discovered stuffed 
full of distressed damsels ; how a gallant warrior 
released them, and how he married them all at 
once, and lived very happily afterwards. At this 
part of the story, a few of the prettiest girls were 
observed to blush. One called the knight an odi- 
ous monopolizer ; another said, that he was very 
greedy, and should have been satisfied with one 
urife at a time ; but the generality remarked, with a 
si^f that there were no such strong cavaliers now- 
a-days. When the party had concluded their 
comments, a young harper approached them, and 
observing their impatience for another song, com- 
menced a gallant lay, which he prefaced with some 
amazingly polite bows, and entitled, ^^ a word to 
Uie Ladies." 
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A Violet bloom'd in a bidden shade. 
And the thrush to her beauty sweet canzonets play'd. 
And the libertine zephyr in frolicsome mood 
Kiss'd her, and call'd her his nymph of the wood. 

He said she was queen in her sylvan retreat. 
With many fine things which I cannot repeat ; 
But when he had stolen the bloom from her bell, 
TalJL'd about duty, and bade her farewell. 

The pretty thing pined when her lover was gone, 
For her friends had all left her to wither alone ; 
So lonely and lost, on one sorrowful day, 
Tlie poor little violet faded away. 

Lady, fair lady ! my moral is this: — 
The harvest of ruin is reap*d in a kiss ; 
For man, like the breeze floating wantonly by. 
Will flatter awhile, and then leave thee to die. 

The sun was now low in the West, and the 
whole assembly prepared for their farewell dance. 
The men selected their partners, the harpers tum 
their instruments, and the eyes of all were anxiousl 
directed towards Abermalais, behind whose wood 
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the last beam was waning. Slowly it sunk^ majes- 
tically gilding the wide-spread foliage^ and throwing 
a long line of light, like a golden fringe, athwart 
the horizon. And now it fades, the ruins of 
Llangadock, but lately so warm with life, look cold 
and grey in the twilight ; and the villagers, who 
have watched each dying glimpse of day, are 
dancing their farewell on Carrick-Southey.* 

At this instant the Abbot of Talley, accompa- 
nied by two of his monks, passed the common, on 
bis return from Llandilo, where he had been to 
receive the monastery dues. On perceiving the 
dancers, he reined in his palfrey, and with an air 
of authority desired them to desist from their pro- 
fane revelry. " The Devil is laying snares for you 
all," he exclaimed ; " wist ye not that prayers and 
fastings, and spiritual wrestlings with Sathanas, are 
the only acceptably sin-offering^ ? How then can 



* It was an old and favourite custom among the ancient 
Britons, on any of their village festivals, to dance out the 
day-light ; which they called their " farewell hop." In that 
** paradise of Coquettes," the modem Ball-rpom» we act 
with a more spirited defiance of nature and siimplicity, and 
dance in the morning. '' Enough for the day is the evil 
thereof ;" but to make the most of the proverb, we begin 
oor career of folly at sun-rise. — God knows when we 
end it. 
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a carnal disciple of Herodias expect to enter into 
the joy of his Lord ?" 

" Why not ?" said a stranger, stepping forth from 
the circle, ** I am a lover of dancing, but I am 
also a lover of virtue." 

'^ But do you believe in the miracles of mother 
Church — do you believe that our blessed patron, 
St. Nicholas, feasted three angels on a single 
saddle of mutton, which marvellously sufficed for 
all?" 

" According to the weight of the mutton, father, 
will be the weight of my belief. If, for instance, 
the saddle weighed thirty pounds, I should fancy 
that by the help of a reasonable quantity of cai^ary, 
it might be almost enough. But what has this to 
do with virtue ?" 

The Abbot made no reply ; but contented him- 
self with a few whispered anathemas, expressive of 
his horror of such blasphemy ; when the stranger 
again addressed him. ** You were saying some- 
thing, I believe." 

*' Oh ! a mere trifle," replied the Superior, ** I 
was merely going to observe, that you will be 
damned — that is all — ;" and with this satisfac- 
tory acknowledgment, prepared to remove him- 
self from the scepe of such profane revelry. 
But the stranger still persisted in his argument. 
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and by way of securing the Abbot's attention, 
seized his hood, and after many a sly and sarcastic 
inuendOy attacked hiro on the folly of interfering 
with the established sports of the village. The 
Superior here lost all patience. " Who are you, 
Sir ?" he angrily exclaimed, ^* that dare to remon- 
strate with the Abbot of Talley ?** 

" Who am I," rejoined the outlaw, resuming his 
careless hardihood of manner ; ^^ I am one whom 
you would rather run a league to avoid, than move 
a yard to visit ; know you not Twm John Catty ?'* 
he continued, laying aside his disguise ; '^ V 
faith, holy father, you and I must be better ac- 
quainted." 

" Twm John Catty !" — and without further ques- 
tion, the Superior put spurs to his palfrey, and 
was galloping away with his fat cargo of ecclesi- 
astics behind him, when the outlaw wound his bugle, 
and being surrounded as usual by his merry men, 
desired them to pursue the fugitives. They were 
instandy arrested, and taken into the presence of 
Twm John Catty, whose name being now publicly 
announced, occasioned a general buzz, expressive, 
however, more of approbation than distrust. In 
fact, the usual tenor of his conduct was generous^ 
his adherents were noted for vivacity rather than 
rapaciousness, and his exploits handed about from 

u 
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village to village, created a lively interest in his 
behalf. 

On reaching the spot where the outlaw was sta- 
tioned, the Abbot seemed pabied with afiri^t ; his 
fonner pompousness forsook him, and his fat cheeks 
doi^ted by terror, hung down like dew-laps upon 
his neck. 

^^ Fear nojthing,'' said the forester, observing his 
trepidation. ^' I mean but to strike up a dance, in 
the which, peradventure, thou wilt engage. Here 
Hoel,** he continued, *• to the harp — to the harp, 
man, our good Abbot is dying for a caper.** 

** By the holy mass," exclaimed the panic-struck 
Superior, '^ I am utterly incompetent to dance by 
reason of my brevity of calf, pinguitude of bowd, 
and diminutive allowance of breath. Secondly, I 
hold it in abomination, forasmuch as it was the 
amusement of Herodias, sister of Herod, the 
Tetrarch. Thirdly, " 

" I will spare thee the rest,*' replied the outlaw, 
" for Hoel is ready with his harp. Come, holy 
£Bither, shall I assist thee to alight." 

But the Abbot was exceeding loth to receive any 
such assistance ; he looked round in every direction, 
as if meditating an escape ; until finding that there 
was no hope left, he descended with a very ill 
grace from his palfrey. To have beheld him caper- 
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ing about, with his cowl flapping to the breeze, like 
the sailsof a Dutch brig, would have been a ^ht as 
much beyond the poet to conceive, as the painter 
to depict. Whenever either he or his monks lagged 
in their movements, a prick of the foresters sword 
applied lightly to their rear, set them jumping with 
inconceivable nimbleness. When the dance was 
concluded, they were permitted to rest themselves, 
and the Superior, breathless with passion and 
fatigue, thus addressed himself in broken sentences 
to the outlaw. " Of a verity, Mr. Thomas John, 
the son of Catherine, I am grieved, shocked, 
astonied, and utterly put to confusion, that a man 
who professeth i-everence for the church, et temr 
porali et spirituali sensu^ and for God's chosen 
ministers, my beloved of Talley, should thus abomi* 
nably, sacrilegiously, and diabolically demean 
himself in presence of the ungodly." 

" Ungodly," replied the outlaw, ** did you say 
that dancing was ungodly ?*' 

" Far from it," resumed tlie Superior, who 
became apprehensive of a second jig ; *' By the 
virgin ! it is a delectable amusement, and grateful 
unto the health. Finally my brethren " 

" I am right glad that thou hast come to so sen- 
sible an opinion ; perad venture as thou approvest 
of the exercitation, thou wilt renew it." 
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"A — hem ! a — hem !" said the discomfited Abbot 
'' too ^uch thou knowest is as bad as too little, 
and I have had a sufficiency for months. Will it 
please thee, that I ^rd up my loins and flee r^ 

'^ Assuredly ; but not until thou hast discharged 
thine accounts with the minstrel ; for the labourer 
b worthy of his hire.** 

The Abbot hesitated to reply, until finding that 
delay only served to prolong his captivi^, he drew 
a heavily-laden purse firom his pocket, which Twm 
John Catty immediately dbtributed among the 
villagers, and then laying aside hb former quaint- 
ness of manner, addressed a few parting admoni- 
tions to tlie Superior. ''When you next see a 
village groupe dancing on Carrick-South^, or by 
the blue tarns of Talley," he added in his usual 
impressive language, "remember that the needy 
as well as the rich, were bom to the enjoyments of 
life. But should you attempt to infringe upon their 
amusements, by the God above us, I will visit their 
injuries on your bead, were the dark waves of Bala 
to roll between us." The Abbot and his Sacristans 
appeared to be pretty much of the same opinion, 
and no sooner obtained permission to depart, than 
they availed themselves of it, with a speed that set 
all competition at defiance. 

While this was" going fon^'ard, a young lady 
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mounted on a palfrey, and attended by two servants, 
crossed the common on her road to Llandisent. 
"The heiress of Ystradd-Ffin/' shouted the vil- 
lagers, and the bonnet of Twm John Catty was 
instantly in his hand. H§ gazed on her with unaf- 
fected admiration : a light Yiding habit fitting close 
to the body, displayed the graceful symmetry of her 
person, and a pair of dark blue eyes illumining a 
somewhat pale but thoughtful face, gave it that 
expression of simplicity for wliich the Welch ladies 
are so remarkable. She seemed equally surprised 
with the appearance of the outlaw, whose noble 
contour of countenance was well calculated to 
interest a stranger, how much more then must it 
have struck upon the fancy of an artless girl, whose 
life had hitherto been spent in the retirement of 
Llandisent ? 

Left in infancy an orphan, with none but an old 
female domestic to control her actions, her existence 
had been as yet but an imaginative dream of romance. 
1 From earliest childhood she had been companioned 
• among scenes where nature when she speaks to the 
heart, addresses it in the language of sublimity and 
grandeur. The romantic legends of the nei^bour- 
hood, with its savage moors and gloomy ravines, 
had each their mysterious attraction, until her very 
soul seemed to blend in sympathy witli tlie land- 
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scape, and assume a character of corresponding 
elevation. ' But although . the sublime ivas thus 
familiarized to her fancy, the beautiful had its share 
of heartfelt interest. When the first dirush piped 
in the underwood, she would pause and listen as if 
a spirit influenced its harmony ; or wander by the 
banks of the Southey to see the setting sun quiver 
on its surface, or watch the zenith moon as she 
poured her mellow light over hill and dale, now 
gleaming upon the naked crags of Llynn-y- Van, and 
anon silvering the feathery spray of the cataract, as 
if to light its downward course. She was the child 
of nature ; the sister of romance, cradled and ma- 
tured in the wilderness. The sun never shone 
upon so delicate, so lovely a creation ; she was too 
pure for this world, and should have bloomed in a 
sphere of her own, where the beings were as faultless 
83 herself. 

From the dreamy state of existence in which she 
had hitherto indulged, she was now for the first 
time awakened. The character of Twm John 
Catty was well known to her, her gentle heart had 
felt for his distresses, and dwelt with dangerous 
enthusiasm on his valor. But as a tale of love is 
always uninteresting, (except to the parties con- 
cerned) I shall pass over the successful suit of tiie 
forester, his midnight interviews with the lady 
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of Llandisent, the popular tradition of his having 
caught her hand as she put it carelessly through the 
loop-hole of the lattice, where they were conversing, 
with a vow that he would not release it, till she 
promised to become his wife ;* and hasten to the 
period when they met for the last time by the 
legendary pool of Llynn-y-Van. 

The evening was wild, and the mists yet hung 
upon the loftiest summits of the Black Mountains, 
when the outlaw stood beside the pool. A scene 
of savage loneliness lay around him. Jagged pre- 
cipices towering to an awful distance above the 
tarn, which they embosomed on every side ; black 
morasses concealed in part by short stunted brush- 
wood were the sole objects that met his eye. The 
superstitions of the neighbourhood were in unison 
with the character of their scenery. Here in the 
earlier days of Welch record, the daughter of 



* Thomas John, the son of Catherine, married the heiress of 
ITstradd-Ffin. The lady though she professed indifference, 
seems not entirely to have refused a parley^ for while her 
suitor was pleading at her window, by some accident she 
put her hand through, when he good-humouredly seized it, 
and Yowed that he would cut it off, unless she promised on 
the spot to become his wife. 

MalkifCs Antiquities of Wales. 
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Madoc had drowned herself: here she stood when 
the tidings of her lover s decease first reached her, 
and over these waters, her last death-scream rose as 
she plunged into the fatal tide. From that hour 
her wraith was supposed to haunt Dynn-y-Van, 
and under the familiar appellation of the White 
Lady, to appear on the eve of calamity. As the 
forester recalled this tradition, a light figure was 
seen winding round the brow of the Black Moun* 
tains, and the next instant was clasped to his 
bosom. He addressed her as the Lady of Llan- 
disent, and reminded her of the promise to becootte 
his wife. 

^^ I needed not the recollection," she replied, 
" for my own word was sufficient."* 

" True, Elinor, but you little know the dangers 
of an outlaw's bride, or the hazards at which even 
his life is preserved." 

** I have thought — deeply thought of them all, 
and am still resolved," she added with a faint 
smile, " to live and die the Queen of the Under- 
wood/' 

" But what will you do love, when the north- 
wind howls along the glen ? While summer lasts, 
the velvet sward will suffice us for a couch, and the 
broad beech for a canopy ; but when winter comes 
on, you will feel a dreadful reverse. That delicate 
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frame will droop, those eyes will fade, and those 
lips will say, ' you wooed me in the hour of sum-, 
mer, you wooed me when the nightingale carolled 
in the grove, and nature bore us companionship in 
love. It is now winter, the icicle glistens on the 
beech, the nightingale has ceased her song, and 
Elinor is dying with the cold.' " 

" Never,'* replied the devoted girl, " shall com- 
plaint escape these lips." — 

" To morrow then you will be mine : mine in 
the face of heaven : mine in the bonny greenwood, 
where I have so long lived and loved." 

The lady of Llandisent faultered forth a timid 
acquiescence, but the tear stood in her eye as she 
thought of the underwoods of Cardigan.' ** What 
ails you, love," said Twm John Catty, with a 
look of anxious solicitude. 

** I know not,'* she replied, " but a heavy 
gloom hangs over me, when I think of the ap- 
proaching morrow. Twice has the night-owl 
hooted from Llandisent, and twice has the corpse- 
light* gleamed from the lattice where you and I 



* The corpse-light was supposed to gleam from the 
windows at midnight, and prognosticate calamity to the 
family in whose house it happened to be lodging at the 
time. There was also another corpse-light which appeared 
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have so often met." As she said these words, a 
wild strain of music was heard floating along the 
surface of the pool, over which a shadowy form 
seemed to hover. It was robed in a cloud of 
mist, but the countenance dimly seen through the 
vapor, reflected an expression of unearthly melan. 
choly. Elinor started at the sight ; " it is the 
White Lady of Lynn-y-Van,'' she exclaimed, and 
sunk senseless on her lover s bosom. When she 
recovered, the figure was still discernible, her wild 
lustreless eyes being fixed on her as with the power of 
enchantment. But as evening drew on, the vision 



only in tiie open air, and was a sort of country cousin to 
the former. Wherever it stopped, was to be the scene of 
some terrible calamity, so that the Welch peasant always 
followed it with fear and trembling. In body it is some- 
thing similar to our English Wil]-o*-the-whisp ; but with a 
disposition infinitely more mischievous and restless. An 
impudent sceptic once ran after it, with the intention of 
lighting his tobacco pipe ; but after leading him a dance 
through all the bogs and quagmires in the neighbourhood, 
it stopped opposite the village stocks, in which the man 
was shortly afterwards placed for drunkenness. Like 
witches and short petticoats, it is at present somewhat un- 
fashionable, confining its acquaintance to the lower orders of 
Welch herdsmen, with whom, however, it is on the most 
intimate terms of horror. 
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became more indistinct, until it seemed to blend 
with the lengthening shadows of twilight, while the 
music after lingering awhile in the air, died away 
in soft whispers on the hill. 

The outlaw stood rooted^ to the spot, and 
Elinor, her pale cheek pressed to his bosom, wept 
with the convulsive violence of an infant. He 
succeeded at length in leading her from the pool, 
gently chid her sorrow, and promised on the ensuing 
evening to meet her in the greenwood chapel. ** And 
then Elinor," he added, as together they descended 
from Llynn-y-Van, ** when you are mine for ever, 
the rose shall return to your cheek, and the 
lustre to your eye. Again shall the foresters 
laugh ring through the glen, and happiness attend 
our steps as we brush the morning dew from the 
underwood." 

It is now time to return to Glendower, who on 
the failure of his rebellion, was left retreating 
towards the mountains of Snowden. From these 
heights he made frequent incursions into the ad- 
jacent vallies, many of which were in the possession 
of the King's troops. The havoc he occasioned 
was dreadful, and as the British squadrons unac- 
customed to such desultory warfare, were ill able to 
cope with him, he set at nought the royal edict 
that proclaimed him a traitor^ In this way he 
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continued his skirmishes, until the Abbot of Talley, 
burning with' the indignities which Twm John 
Catty had offered to his i>ersony prayed redress of 
the King, who was then returning with his court to 
London. Henry cheerfully acceeded to his peti- 
tion, and granted him a troop of horse and foot, 
under the command of Sir Scroope Barnard. 
Armed with these powers, he raised a numerous 
band, which reaching the ears of Glendower, in- 
duced him to take advantage of the King's de- 
parture, and hazard.a skirmish with the English 
troops that remained behind at Shrewsbury. In 
this he proved eminendy successful, the British 
squadrons were compelled to fall far back into 
Shropshire, and Glendower marking his time, 
while the northern provinces of Wales lay open 
to him, pushed briskly on for the underwoods of 
Cardigan, with the view of intercepting the com- 
bined forces of Sir Scroope Barnard and the Abbot 
of Talley. While these manoeveurs were in agita- 
tation, Twm John Catty who now divided his 
time equally between Llandisent and his own fast- 
nesses, preserved a most indiscreet publicity. His 
usual caution appeared to have forsaken him, for 
his foresters were permitted to range uncontrolled 
about the country, until one of them was tracked to 
the place of his concealment by a retainer of the 
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Abbot, who engaged him as a spy, and putting his 
vassals under the command of Sir Scroope Barnard^ 
advised their instant march to Cardigan. 

Meantime, the day appointed by the outlaw for 
his marriage arrived. It was wild and stormy, 
dark thunderclouds gathered on the brow of the 
mountains, and the lightening streamed in forked 
radiance through the glens. As evening drew on, 
the greenwood rung to the shouts of the villagers, 
who accompanied their leader and his bride to the 
chapel. A monk commenced the solemn ritual, 
and when it was concluded, the assembly sate 
down to a rural feast prepared under a covered 
tent. Placed between Elinor and the minstrel, 
Twm John Catty alone preserved a sullen reserve. 
The goblet passed untasted by him, and the joke 
that lightened up the countenances of ^1 failed to 
relax the gloomy severity of his features. 

Leaving his young bride under the care of one 
of his trustiest foresters, he quitted the banquet, and 
hastened with Hoel to the out-skirts of the wood, 
to see that each sentinel was at his proper post. 
This necessary duty performed, he visited every 
other accessible point, and on his way back seated 
himself on the broken stump of an old beech, and 
beckoned the minstrel to his side. " You have 
known me hitherto," he exclaimed, after along pause, 
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<< as a bold and thoughtless outlaw ; but there 
are some feelings, Hoel, that in spite of oursdves 
will force their way to the heart. Do you see yon 
pale and languid figure ?" pointing to Elinor, who 
was standing in fi'ont of the tent, *' she is ill-able 
to cope with our rough life, and heaven only knows 
what she will do when I am gone." 

Surprised at such unexpected tenderness, Hoel 
could make no reply. He endeavoured to mutter 
some words of encouragement, but the sound died 
away on his lips. The outlaw marked his emotion. 
" Tis useless my good friend," he continued, " to 
attempt resistance, when the hand of fate is on us. 
For myself, I am a ruined man, and have but one 
tie that now binds me to the world. That tie is 
soon to be for ever broken. You smile, but *tis 
even so, and this night will be the last of my 
mortal pilgrimage. I have seen the storm Spirit 
of Cader-Idris. He stood beside my couch in the 
greenwood, and while his dull heavy eye glared on 
me, with the expression of the sepulchre ; * woe ! 
woe !* he uttered, * to the last of his race,' and 
faded in mist from my sight." 

The outlaw paused, and the minstrel equally 
aflfected with the superstition of the times, stood 
rivetted in horror to the spot. " For myself, I 
care not ; but for that po6r defenceless girl — *' 
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and he wrung the hand of Hoel, while a tear 
trembled in his eye. At this instant, a thrush 
sprung from the neighbouring thicket, and soared 
chirupping above their heads. The forester pointed 
it out to his companion ; ^^ Free and happy,** he 
exclaimed, *^ as that bird, was Elinor, when I first 
knew her, and like that bird will she be," bringing 
it to the ground with an arrow, ^^ when I am in 

the grave ; unless ** The harper understood 

the appeal ; ^' she shall never need a friend while 
I live." "Thank you — thanlryou," repeated the 
outlaw, and then resuming his usual sternness of 
demeanor, returned with his associate to the tent. 

The storm which had long hovered in the air, 
now burst forth with resistless energy. Crash after 
crash, the thunder- claps rattled among the moun* 
tains, and the oaks groaned heavily under each 
sweeping of the hollow blast. On a sudden the 
iaint tones of a bugle were heard, then the clatter 
of armour, and the plunge of a heavy substance 
into the Towey. A centinel rushed into the tent ; 
^* our out-posts are surprized," he exclaimed, " and 
the main-body of the Southrons is advancing upon 
us/' In an instant all was confusion, and Twm 
John Catty, aware of the impending danger, hur- 
ried Elinor to a cave, situated high up in the green- 
wood. This was the only secret shelter that the 
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fiistnesses of Cardigan afibrded. The firont was 
concealed by huge masses of rbck, and so narrow 
as to admit only one person at a time, and even 
tiiat' one with considerable difficulty. The access 
to it finom the bed of the Towy was hazardous, 
and the interior small, being overrun with weeds, 
but open to the sky, so that a stranger by planting 
himself on the summit, might with ease overlook 
all who were within the cave. 

On returning to his foresters, after having care* 
fully secluded Elinor and the monk, in the recess, 
Twm John Catty ranged his band into two equal 
divisions, and as the English troops scrambled up 
the crags, received them with a discharge of 
arrows. But Sir Scroope Barnard had well dis- 
posed his men, and on gaining the chapel, com- 
manded a herald to proclaim free pardon to all but 
the outlaw leader. The ofter was received with 
disdain ; tlie whole band vowing never to desert 
him while a chance of freedom remained. ** For- 
ward then," said the British commander, while the 
officers of the different companies issued their 
several orders ; " Grenadiers ! stand fast on the 
left flank. — Dragoons ! prepare to charge ; double 
quick time; charge !" 

The squadron instantly advanced ; the under- 
wood seemed teeming with soldiers, and the harp 
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of Hoel, amid the hollow pauses of the thunder, 
was heard cheering his bands to battle. Evening, 
meantime stole over the landscape, and lit only by 
a doubtful twilight, the troops attacked each other 
at random. Stationed at the head of his country- 
men, Sir Scroope Barnard fought with the intre- 
pidity of a lion ; while Twm John Catty, equally 
courageous, kept alive the martial spirit of his 
ancestors. But his eflForts were vain ; file after file 
of the enemy's troops forced a passage through the 
underwood, while the exertions of his foresters 
insensibly relaxed. The fate of the battle now 
hung upon a stroke ; the outlaw marked his hour, 
and singled out the British commander as he stood 
conspicuous by his waving plumes. ^^ Commend 
yourself to heaven," he exclaimed, " for your last 
.hour is arrived." 

" To your weapon, Sir," said the Englishman, 
rushing forward to meet him, " I hold no parley 
with a rebel," and without further reply, struck a 
heavy blow upon his sword-arm. The forester 
parried the stroke, but his steel breaking on the 
recoil, he stood for an instant defenceless, and then 
rushed on his opponent, griped him by the throat, 
and hurled him with gigantic force into the torrent 
that foamed below. The Towy received its bur- 

X 
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den, a sullen splash was heard — a groan, and all 
was over. 

Elinor meanwhile awaited the return of her hus- 
band, with the most heart-rending anxiety. Twice 
she dispatched the monk to the front of the cave, 
to gain intelligence of his movements, and as he 
described the progress of the battle from the spot 
where he stood to view it, her heart sickened with 
apprehension. 

*^ Is he safe, father ?** she said, '^ say that he is 
but safe, and I am content.^ 

" He is safe," replied the Friar, ** and bears him 
like a lion in the fray. I see the red plume waving 
in his bonnet, and the sword glittering in his band. 
His foresters throng around him ; they retreat— ad- 
vance — and now they rally to the charge. Your lord is 
at the head of his bands ; the English squadrons sink 
before him ; the battle-axe gleams against his breast- 
plate; but the might of heroes is in his arm. — " 

"Hark!" interrupted the affrighted girl, ''did 
you not hear a scream ? Oh God ! Oh God !— 
they have murdered him." 

' *^ It is the death-groan of an enemy ; they have 
plunged his corpse into the Towy ; and again— 
hah ! he totters — he falls." 

'' Who falls, who falls ?" 
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" Your husband, lady, but no — he rises again ; 
he stands like a rock on the broad ocean, while the 
billowy waves of battle beat in vain against him. 
His foresters drop around him — the enemy press 
over their bodies ; already they have gained the 
pass — now they ascend yon crag ; now — oh God I 
they come, they come." 

The English troops were, indeed, fast approach* 
ing, when Twm John Catty having ordered his 
foresters to fire the underwood, rushed faint and 
wounded into tlie cave. ** £linor, dearest Elinor," 
he exclaimed, '' one last, one parting kiss, and 
then — adieu for ever!" With these words he 
clasped her in his arms ; strained her to his bleed- 
ing breast, and climbed the craggy summit of the 
rock that overhung the recess . A brisk wind had 
by this time arisen, and the greenwood crackled and 
blazed in a thousand different directions. The 
British squadrons were panic-struck at the sight; 
but the outlaw stood unawed upon the crag, amid 
the hollow rumbling of the thunder ; the crash of 
the blazing forest, and the deafening din of arms. 
Alone he stood, like the last man in the deluge, and 
his appearance, as the sable smoke thickened 
around him, seemed more than mortal. An Eng- 
lish officer discerned him, and sword in hand,* 
attempted to clamber up the precipice. '^ I see 
him," cried a soldier from below. " Follow him 
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then," said a commanding voice, " he cannot 
escape us — seize him alive, and a hundred marks 
for his head." 

" Alive," replied Twm John Catty, with a 
scornful laugh of defiance, " never, never," and 
attacked the foremost of the party with such unex- 
pected readiness ; that he lost his footing, and was 
dashed headlong down the declivity. The remain- 
der closed around the outlaw. His sword broke 
in the encounter ; the rock grew slippery with his 
blood ; his brain wandered ; his steps tottered ; 
while the enemy rained blow after blow upon his 
cuirass. On a sudden he papsed, to wipe his 
bloody brow. His strength seemed . partially re- 
stored, and as he raised his broken sword for one 
last despairing effort, a sudden flash of -lightening, 
attracted by the steel, struck him ; he dropped into 
the cave, and fell dead at the feet of Elinor. 

At this instant, a bugle from a distant quarter 
was heard, and repeated shouts of ** Glendower, 
Glendower," rung through the glen. In a few 
minutes his detachment appeared, winding rank 
and file up the fastnesses. Again the battle com- 
menced ; while the Welch clans seen distinctly by 
the burning wood, and the forked lightening, cut 
their way side by side into the thickest of the 
enemy. The most deafening clamors arose. ** Saint 
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George for England," was the British war-cry 

" Glendower for ever," shouted their foemen. 

The English forces retreated at the sound, when 
Glendower, who marked their panic, gave orders 
for a general attack, and as the enemy descended 
the defiles, heaped crags and stones, and blazing 
trees upon their heads. 

On returning from their pursuit, the conquerors 
advanced towards the cave, where the slaughter 
appeared to have been the greatest. Here they 
found the Lady of Llandisent, stretched senseless 
by the body of her husband, and the monk kneel- 
ing in silent prayer beside them. They raised her 
from the ground, while Hoel, who was almost the 
only forester who escaped, bore her to his cottage, 
which adjoined the greenwood, and then returned 
to lament over the corpse of the brave outlaw. 
Twice he struck the harp in praise of the departed ; 
but the notes were low and mournful as the summer 
breeze, amid the ruins of Dynevor. ** Thou wert 
a thunderbolt in war," he sung, ** a terror to the 
sons of the Saxon. Thou stoodest as an oak in 
tbe woods of Bala ; the blasts of ruin roared through 
thy branches ; the whirlwind scattered abroad the 
beauty of thy foliage, and the pride of the forest 
decayed. For thee, no domestic hearth shot up its 
kindly blaze ; for thee, no fond wife blest the hour 
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of twilight ; thy life was hopeless, thy grave will 
be solitary. Fare thee well ! last and bravest of 
thy race. Thou art bound to the narrow house, 
to the long, long slumber of the sepulchre. The 
wind of the summer shall sing above thy head ; 
the thrush caroll in the glen ; but thou shall hear 
them not.** 

The minstrel ceased, and Glendower and his 
companions, inspired by the enthusiasm of the 
moment^ knelt beside the body of the outlaw. 
The blood-red banner of Wales, waved over his 
head, and the bugle rung an anthem to his me- 
mory^ " He is gone," said the grateful chieftain, 
*^ but he died the death of a warrior, and shall have 
the standard of his country for a winding-sheet." 
With these words he wrapt the banner around 
him, and ere a few days had elapsed, followed the 
corpse in sad procession, to its last long home in 
the underwood. 

On the death of their leader the few foresters 
who survived the carnage, bade adieu for ever to the 
fastnesses of Cardigan. As for Hoel, . he returned 
to his cottage, where his days were past in strict 
attendance upon the lady of Llandisent. Her si- 
tuation indeed required every precaution. Not a 
tear — not a word of lament escaped her, but she 
would sit for hours alone, absorbed in cheerless 
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thought. Those light graces and sprightly attrac- 
tions that we love so much in woman ; those tender 
and impassioned smiles that light up a stream of 
sunshine in the soul, were exchanged in Elinor, for 
a contemplative and deeply settled melancholy. 
Her eye lost its fire — her heart its strength to beat. 
She felt that she was dying : but she felt also that 
she was going to join her husband, and her sole 
pleasure consisted in fancying how he would smile 
when she met him in a happier world. 

This could not last, and reason gradually feded 
before the blighting influence of memory. In a 
sudden paroxysm of derangement, she quitted the 
cottage of Hoel, and bent her truant steps towards 
the greenwood. Here, while summer lasted, she 
remained, wandering by day among the glens, and 
returning at night into the cave. In vain the 
minstrel strove to wean her from such seclusion, 
she could only weep at his approach, for the sweet 
gentleness of her n^,ture, survived even the wreck 
of reason. 

Day after day, she sits beside a new-made grave, 
which instinct tells her is the spot where the outlaw 
slumbers. She plucks a few wild flowers from the 
turf, and as she throws them with a careless hand 
into the Towy, imagines that she is wreathing a 
chaplet for her husband. At sun-set she ascends 
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the fatal rock, and listens in vain for the well-known 
blast of his horn. Sometimes when her mind seems 
strug^ing with recollection, a vision passes before 
her, and she weeps at the remembrance of other 
days. She recalls the image of the outlaw : she 
meets him beside the waters of Llynn*y- Van : she 
meets him by the greenwood chapel, but while the 
music of his words steals into her ear, the din of 
batde sounds, and he is hurried for ever from her 
side. As these recollections flash across her mind, 
she hastens to the recess, but calls in vain upon her 
husband, for the cave is dabbled with his blood. 
He will never come again : to other maidens a new 
love, like a new spring, may blossom, but the flowers 
of hope in Elinor s young heart are blighted ; for 
her there was but one ; — and he is gone. 

Such was her mode of life ; when one evening 
while the autumn winds piped shrilly in the glen, 
a light knocking was heard at the door of Hoers 
cottage, and Elinor stood beside him. Her face 
was thin even to death, and it appeared that she 
had scarcely another day to live. She was arrayed 
in the summer dress whicii her husband had so 
often admired, and in her bosom she bore a nosegay 
of wild flowers. As the minstrel led her to a seat, 
he marked her altered countenance, and asked her 
if she did not know him. 
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" Know him," replied the maniac, " can I ever 
forget him, was he not my own fond husband, 
though the corpse-light glimmered on our union ^ 
Oh ! you cannot — cannot tell how I have wept for 
his loss." As she said this, she drew near to Hoel, 
whose heart seemed bursting with emotion. " Do 
you weep, old man ?" she continued, " heaven 
bless you ! I have found few who ever wept for 
Elinor." The minstrel averted his head. " She 
was so young, so beautiful," he exclaimed, " and 
now" — 

" Nay, speak not thus unkindly ; indeed, in- 
deed, I did not mean to offend you; but my 
mother is dead, and my friends are dead, and so 
you will turn me from your door." With these 
words, she drew the nosegay from her bosom and 
placed it in his hand. '* I have brought you a 
chaplet," she added, *^ here are violets and daisies, 
and the lily that dies like a sick girl for love." 
The harper took the flowers, while Elinor affected 
by his silence, began singing to herself in a plain- 
tive but incoherent manner ; — 

Mother and baby are fast asleep. 
The summer breeze sighs o'er them, 

The flowers io the silence of twilight weep» 
And the nightingales deplore them. 
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High o'er yon sod where the violet blows. 
When spriog looks o'er the heather, 

A grey stone wears — ^i\s there they repose. 
The child and it's mother together. 

The maniac ceased, and her spirits which had 
been so long excited by derangement, seemed now 
to settle into that languid sensitiveness, the fore- 
runner of approaching death. She seated herself 
by the cottage window, while Hoel, who watched 
every expression of her countenance, marked the 
favorable opportunity, and struck a few wild notes 
on his harp. Her mind seemed reviving at the 
sound ; she pressed her hand to her brow, but as 
if aware of the fruitless effort, burst into tears. On 
a sudden, the minstrel paused ; he changed the lay, 
and introduced an air which had first welcomed her 
to the greenwood. As its plaintive tones struck 
upon remembrance, the cloud passed from her 
brain, and her eye-lids closed in slumber. Hoel 
quitted the apartment. 

Towards evening he returned ; but Elinor, poor 
Elinor, was restored to the possession of reason. 
The lines of death were in her countenance, his 
shadow already darkened the lustre of her eyes. 
" I am going to my long home," she exclaimed, as 
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the mihstrel advanced towards her, " and you and 
I must part." 

** Say not so, dear Elinor, you have yet many 
years to enjoy, again shall the greenwood" — " I 
know what you would add," she replied, ** but the 
greenwood shall never again echo the name of 
Elinor, unless in after times, when the wanderer 
pauses beside my grave, he shall say 'here she 
lived, here loved, and here she reposes.' " 

The sun was now setting, but his last rays still 
beamed a faint lustre upon the landscape. The 
Towy lapsed in geptlest murmurs along the 
glen, and high up among the rocks appeared the 
well-known cave. Elinor looked out upon the 
scene, but all was changed to her : " We are the 
last that remain,'' she exclaimed with a wan smile. 

" Not so, lady, there are a few stragglers left, 
and to morrow we may chance behold them." 

'* To morrow ! — there is no morrow for me, if 
the sun shines I shall not see it, and if the wandercr 
asks for Elinor, he will be told that she has passed 
away, fiut you will sometimes think of me, will 
you not, dear Hoel, and play upon my grave the 
lays I most loved?" She paused: for the tears 
were fast coursing down tlie minstrel's rugged 
cheeks. " Do not weep for me," she continued, 
pressing his hand to her pale lips ; ** it is better, 
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far better that I should die dow, than linger od, 
when existence can only be a curse. Would you 
wish to see me withering, hour after hour, in silent 
yet hopeless decay ? Oh ! believe me, friend, my 
spirits are now for the first time tranquil, and 
death creeps like a sweet dream upon my senses. 
In a few moments I shall join him, whom I most 
loved — I shall see his fond smile, I shall listen to 
his voice — I shall for ever, and for ever be his. — 
Hark !" she added, after a sudden pause, " do you 
not hear the distant village bell? It is the last 
music I shall have on earth, for when it tolls to- 
morrow, it will be my funeral knell." They listened ; 
slowly the gale wafted its sweet tones upon the ear ; 
moorland and glen rung awhile with the softened 
vibration of its harmony, until the echo after pro- 
longing its lengthened chimes, consigned them to 
stillness and to distance. 

At this instant a noise was heard at the cottage 
door. The minstrel went to open it, and returned 
leading in some orphan children, whom Elinor had 
supported at Llandisent, and who had now come 
to enquire after their benefactress. As they entered 
the apartment, a faint sigh escaped her, for she 
could not but remember, that when last she saw 
them, the outlaw was her companion. " Dear 
children," she said, " a few years ago, I was healthy 
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and cheerful as yourselves, and thought that a long 
life lay before me. But the ties that bound me to 
existence are loosened, and I am fast approaching 
that spot where all cares are lulled. Start not, dear 
little ones, you are young yet, so am I ; but I am 
dying ; and you too may die ere the spring of your 
life is closed. I have often talked to you of death, 
and now it is here before you. In a few hours you 
will no longer listen to my voice. Go then, and 
let my fate serve as a warning to you all. Go ; 
be happy in the bosom of your friends, and in your 
prayers remember Elinor." 

Twilight had by this time crept over the land- 
scape, but the fatal rock still glistened with its 
waning sun-beams. The lady of Llandisent was 
attracted by its radiance. "What is that," she 
exclaimed, " that glimmers so brightly in the 
twilight." ** It is the greenwood cave," replied the 
minstrel. "The greenwood cave," she repeated 
while a slight convulsion passed over her counte- 
nance, " it was there, in that very spot that — but 
no matter, he is cold and silent now," and with 
these words she fell back into the arms of Hoel, 
and breathed her last sigh with eyes still fixed on 
the rock that overhung the recess. The minstrel 
rushed from the apartment, but not alone, for the 
memory of the departed was with him. He thought of 
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all her virtues, of her meek and gentle disposition, 
her playful fancy, her deep sorrows, so silent yet so 
hopeless, her blasted love and untimely end. As 
this last suggestion arose in his mind, he looked up 
to heaven, and a sneer of determined scepticism 
spoke the natural feeling of his heart. 

At night-fall he returned, to gaze once more on 
the pallid form of Elinor. There she lay, the 
same sweet smile, the same sweet expression that 
had characterized her countenance in life, preserved 
unaltered its interest in death. She appeared 
hushed in slumber, and the minstrel bent over in 
breathless silence, as if he feared to disturb her 
repose. A single lock of hair hung down upon her 
face. One bitter scalding tear fell on it, but the 
mourner dried it in his heart — When his last hour 
arrived, he ordered himself to be carried to the 
greenwood. The season was spring, and the trees 
were putting forth their green leaves. A nightingale 
was carolling among them, and as the dying 
minstrel listened to its wood notes, a faint stream 
of pleasure sparkled in his dim eye. A few evenings 
afterwards the same bird was heard singing upon 
his grave. 

Years and years have rolled; the outlaw and 
his bride, Glendower and his clansmen, the Abbot 
and his monks are low in the narrow house, and 
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their very name is fast sinking into oblivion. Such 
is the perishable nature of human reputation. In 
the spring of our life, we sow the seeds of fame, that 
posterity may reap the harvest ; but the autumn 
blight comes, and the labourer and his produce are 
neglected. The greenwood recess still exists, and 
is often frequented by strangers, who come from 
afar to survey its wild and romantic scenery. The 
Towy winds as of yore, through the glen, though it 
no longer wafts along its tide the hunter's horn or 
the outlaw's bugle. But the rock better known as 
" Twm John Catty's Cave," is the principal object 
of attraction, and when the present writer was last 
in the neighbourhood, was tenanted by an unas- 
suming misanthropist, who from some pecuniary or 
amorous discomfitures had foresworn the society of 
mankind.* 



* The reader of this idle tale will, I trust, pardon the 
orthography of the different Welch places alluded to in it» 
when I assure him that I have heen nearly put to death in a 
vain attempt to pronounce them after the most approved 
fashion. Wales is as famous for the length and toughness 
of its words as of its pedigrees, and many of its villages 
have more consonants than houses. One, in particular, 
has a name long enough to rival the famous cook's bill at 
Cambridge, which was thirty-six feet long, by one and a 
half broad. 
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N.B. When at the insdgatioD of msDe host of 
Llanwrda, I first undertook the editorship of his 
Album, I expressly stipulated that it should contain 
no verbch; for after my conversion to the true 
faith, under the guidance of that spiritual and 
hpirituou» pastor, Mr. Damon Damn'emall, Field 
JVejichcr and Brandy Merchant, I rightly opined 
that the cultivation of poesy was nothing more or 
less than the cultivation of an acquaintance with 
Sathanas. *^ Verses ; Sir,'' said Mr. Damn email, 
in his usual blunt manner, *' are all lies, and 
Beelzebub being the father of falsehoods, must o\ 
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of necessity be the patron of Poets." No reasoning 
could be more logically acute than this ; so I re- 
turned to my landlord of the Nanny Goat and 
Nine-Pins, with the devout stipulation that I have 
mentioned above. 

But what are the good intentions of man ? The 
Inn-keeper on my hinting the proviso, cunningly 
allured me into his little back parlour, where he 
placed before my optics, a most seductive jug of 
Welch ale, and after divers touching enquiries con- 
cerning my wife and eleven babes, (the handsomest 
of whom, he had heard was as like his father as he 
could stare,) argued with me on the folly of such 
a stipulation, and concluded by reading a line or 
two from a vituperative ode to the Devil. This 
quieted my scruples, for the man, thought I, who 
bruises the head of the serpent, will run no risk of 
bruising the holiness of devotion, and I forthwith 
conceded to his request, after finishing another jug 
in compliment to my sagacity. 

When the matter was thus definitively settled, 
the poesy was put into my hands, and I have here 
arranged it for publication. It is evidently the 
work of many writers, as indeed the ori^nal MSS. 
in the Album betokens. The lines alluding to 
local topics, appear noted down from the impulse of 
the monient, which I am grieved to assert is their 
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vxi & P. omsc #««^*pMnlj bdoDg to 
aizse aBmy. Frxn skbs^ fe verr acutely ob- 

£ w^ie? ±er» ver» mo s^ofs, tbere could 
he ao poccrr: aai rfi&ai suak hb head in a way 
vfcadi proved era: ae kaev mre about the matter, 
ifaaa he cDQfic &> ccoBizaQcicaae. ^The Village Girl" 
he caZJei execn'^iue. aiki iooeed I am pretty much 
oc ±16 fame ocizxc* Kir oq as accurate inspectioo 
of the MSS. I rli^ria that aii the ts were left un- 
crossed ; tiLit the fs vere without a nigbt cap oo 
their beads, -jL^d the is were sometimes unloopedv 
and somedmes looked as it fatteoed with the cor- 
pulence of parturidoD. Bad, bonever, as it is, I 
am compelled to publish it ; iDStigated thereto by the 
minaceous exhortations of the Inn -keeper, in whose 
books I am tive fathom deep. Should tlie reader, 
therefore, find fault with tlie poedcal pordon, or 
indeed with any other of the manifold wickednesses 
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of this volume, I beseech him to remember that I 
am a poor Welch author, with a sturdy spouse, 
eleven thick babes, and only three pair of breeches 
between them : that I am pressed, as it were, into 
the service of an editor, without either knowledge 
or experience to support the title, and that in 
short, ** my poverty, and not my will consents/ 

W. F. D. 



^^'^^"^ ^ #>»*^o» 



lilNES SUGGESTED BY THE PORTRAIT OF 
" THE DYING MOTHER.'' 

She smiles — but in that smile of beaateousness 
A sorrow lurks, like thuader in the cload 
TiDg'd with its doubtful sunshine, happiness 
Is dead to her ; but from it's mantling shroud 
The melancholy phantom speaks aloud. 
In the lone spirit of departed hours. — 
She hears the voice of death, while sorrows crowd 
Upon her brain, and with refreshing show'rs 
Invigorate awhile affection's withered flow'rs. 
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Her cheek is pale — her eye is din wiA weeping. 
And in die hoUowness of that shrank form. 
Death, like a snake within his cafe, b sleefMng 
Triumphant e'en in rest ; his canker-woni 
Twines roond each chord with yooth wi&feeling wvm, 
Curdling to ice the blood ; while daj by day. 
Some particle of life, some once priied charm. 
Goes from her, 'tUi the idiole is swept away. 
Like twilight into gloom, with dark but sore decay. 

Oh ! God, that such a beautiful girl must go 
So young into the tomb ; but it must be — 
Tune, rolling time, must have his ebb and flow. 
And we idio sit upon his bank, must see 
Each victim fade like bobbles o'er the sea 
Of life, while we are powerless to save : 
And we mast hear the night wind shudderingly 
Breathe it's wild dirge, and stormy billows rave. 
As if they moam'd for one, lone silent in the grave. 

We weep when age sinks calmly in the tomb, 
And grey heads wither that have loved us well — 
We weep, for long-past recollections come. 
Saddening the soul like beauty's passing knell ; 
Bat oh ! what thoughts embitter the farewell. 
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When friends we once have loved and doated on, 
Yoong innocent friends, sink in their narrow cell. 
We weep — but dare not think that they are gone ; 
For when doth winter come, e'er yet sweet spring has 
flown? 



^»o»*^»#»i»##>»»»» 



THE SHIPWRECKED SISTER. 

That ocean wave — that ocean wave, 
It rolls above my sister's grave, 
Hymning a requiem deep and dall. 
For her who once was beantifnl. 

When last yon harvest moon was bright. 
She rambled underneath its light; 
Yon harvest moon is waning slow. 
Bat Isabel ! where is she now ? 

1 dare not tell — I dare not tell. 
Go, ask the sarge that swept her knell ; 
'Twill answer in each hollow tone. 
That winds were high, and she is gone. 
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I asw her die-*-I tmr bar 
She fixed on mt her dosiog eye, 
Kn fond fiurewell» I mdied to MTe, 
But she was in her ooean gntfe. 



She died away — she died away. 
Like west-winds on a sonuner day ; 
The harvest moon looked down firom high. 
But she^ was with eternity* 

When all was o'^r— when all was o*er» 
The waye rolled oahnly to the shore. 
The wind slept, and the sullen sea. 
Seemed weeping for its cmehy. 

I wandered home— -I wandered home, 
Twas dark as is the silent tomb, 
For I had not one friend to bless. 
My chamel-honse of loneliness. 

The harp that spoke— the harp that spoke 
A sister's lore — e'en that was broke. 
And smnmer winds came laaghing by. 
As if to mook my agony. 
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Now fare tbee well— now fare thee well. 
My sister— ocean rings thy knell. 
And sea-nymphs in their caverns rade. 
Are nursing thy sweet solitude. 



or^^^t^^^^^^j'i**!^^ 



ODE TO THE DEVIL. 

Hail ! prince of darkness, sire of evil, 
** Most potent, grave, and reverend'' devil, 

A word with you I pray ; 
How is it that, despite of warning. 
From court to camp, from night to morning. 

You rule, and we obey ? 

You give the word, away we go. 
Thro' thick and thin, our zeal to show, 

From folly into vice ; 
While virtue starves in roofless garret. 
With none but rats and mice to share it, 

You ask your market-price. 

You set the fashions — sway the nation, — 
Converting what was once damnation, 
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Into ft mere oarest ; 
JkaA jnaHmg io your proper sphere. 
Am brewer works his Itottle-beer, 

Too woriL oar hoppiness. 

Thro' thee, of tenqper most forgiTing, 
The bishop gains his ^thes and living ; 
Thro' thee the lawyer pleads, reodving 

His fees for snit and arson ; 
For had we not thy name to manl. 
No lawyer shonU we need at all, 

Nor shonld we need a parson. 

For me, I honestly oonfiDSS^ 

Fve sought thee^in my sore distress, 

'Hid feast, and fiist, and revel ; 
And evermore HI hate suspend. 
For I have never known a friend. 

Except 'twas in the deviL 

They tell me then hast got a tail. 
And lookest very like a whale. 
With cloven foot and boms. 
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lliey tell me too that fire and flame. 
Which surely is a turning shame. 
Thy palace-gate adorns. 

They say, too^ that thine Elfin crew 
Are ever, ever, on the hue 

And cry to tempt a sinner ; 
That aldermen you tempt with wine. 
Young widows with a spruce divine, 

And poets with a dinner. 

If so — for God's sake, bait with haonch 
Of venison^ fit to fill my paunch, 

Old wine, rich soup, and cod-fish ; 
Spread well your nets, and sure as fate, 
111 nibble at the tempting bait, 

And you will hook an odd-JUh. 

If this you think too rich to place 
Before me, send some pretty face. 

Some fashionable toast ; 
Some plump young girl, with melting eye, 
Fair bosom, blooming cheek, and I 

Will kiss her, tbo' I roast. 
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F«rkvi! I knr Ik 4Meffwbel, 
Tb tiBC &eB to be nrOow ;— 

IW beef b mdr,— cndlcs liglited,— 
viae deoBCed — firieads iarittd — 
AdM! BT hoMSt fellow. 
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LOVE. 



I gaied on her as omt wiioai I had kaowa 

In happier times, aad while I gaxed, a sigh 

Stole from my heart, to think that her yoang fDrm 

So beaatifal to other eyes, to me, 

Tho' peerless still, was bat a transient dream 

Of happiness evanished ; gladsomely 

She woand along the danee, and sanny eyes 

Lightened as she drew near, — she song of love, 

Of boyhood's pleasant dreams, and those sweet tbougbts 

That float like twilight shadows o'er the soal. 

Rendering earth beantiful * * * * 
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lliat hoar is o'er — and she hath past away. 
E'en as a dream that is not; there be hearts 
That she hath broken, peace she hath destroyed. 
Memories her form hath coDJared from the deeps 
Of bye-gone years; and mine is one of these. 
I loved a mind once pare as hers, a form 
Almost as beautiful, and we had been 
Sweetly eniinked from childhood, heart to heart. 
As love is link'd to heaven — but she is gone. 
The only one I could not spare^ is gone. 
Years have roli'd on, and there are things in life, 
Age and despair, and absence will distain 
The brightest memories, and wipe away 
The pleasant dreams of boyhood : I have felt 
Reverses in my day^ sorrow hath tum'd 
My dark hair grey; and as the trace inscribed 
On the sea-sand, e'en such my life has been. 
But now the shadow of the past returns 
In dull obscurity, and while I dwell 
On the young girl I saw but yester-eve. 
Rich in unclouded beauteousness, I think 
Of her I lov'd, of her who is no more. 
Thus is it that the soul attuned to deep 
Reflection, vibrates to each chord that wakes 
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Lone miuio from the slmnben of the past; 
Thus, like the whirliDg sea-golph, flactuatei 
With i^-exeited billows, reDderiog earth. 
As fimoy willi, a paradise or hell. 

Sweetest magidan I whose bright eye retains 
The talisman that coigures np the past, 
A long farewell ! we never meet again ; 
Thy fancy lores thee to the gay-deckM halls 
Of happiness, mine to the chamel-honse. 
Where sleeps my buried treasure : thou wilt shine, 
Awhile the meteor of the passing hour; 
But I, in loneliest solitude, must wear 
My life's grey eve, and as the fabled bird 
Feeds on the heart's best blood her progeny, 
So I shall nourish saddest memories. 
Drawn bleeding from a bruis'd and broken heart. 

Farewell ! as husband, or as friend may say. 
E'en so I say, farewell ! — I wish thee years 
Of happier suns than I have ever known. 
And memories of a well-spent life, and when 
Thy days are number'd, and fond children weep 
Around a mother^s death-bed — ^may thy head 
Sink gently on it's pillow, rich in hope 
Of an apocryphal eternity. 
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THE LADY OF THE HILL. 



The following Poem originates in a legend which 
is still popular in many parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland; that a female branch of the noble 
family of Douglas, contracted an imprudent mar- 
riage with a kerne, or mountain peasant, who was 
drowned in the Western Islands, where he had 
escaped for concealment from the persecutions of 
the offended family of his wife. She survived him 
eighteen years, and wandered a maniac over the 
mountains ; where, as superstition alledges, she b 
even now to be seen at day-break. 



Poor girl ! she seemed of an Qoearthly mould, 
A thing superior to the frowns of fate ; 
But never did my tearful eyes behold 
A maid so fair, and soudisconsolate ; 
Yet was she once a child of high estate. 
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And mrs'd is spleBdor, 'till an envioiis gloom 
Sunk her beneath it's hanh o^eqiowering weight; 
Bobb'd her pale featnres of their orieat bloom. 
And with a noiseless pace, moT*d onwards to the tomb. 



She walk'd apon the earth, as one who knew 
The dread mjsterioos secrets of the grave; 
For nerer o*er her eye of heavenly blue 
lightened a smile ; bat like the ocean wave 
That roars, nnblest with sonshine, through the cafe 
Beared in the depths of Coolann, she had flown 
To endless grief for refuge ; and would rave. 
And tell to the night-winds her tale unknown, 
Or wander o'er the heath, deserted and alone. 

And when the rain beat hard against the bill. 
And storms rushed by upon their wing of pow'r, 
LoDcly she'd stray beside the bubbling rill. 
Or fearless list the deep-voic'd cataract's roar ; 
And when the tempest's wrath was heard no more, 
She wander'd home, the moontain sod to dress 
With many a wreath, and many a summer flow'r ; — 
And thus she liv'd, the si^er of distress. 
The solitude of love, nurs'd in the wilderness. 
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She was the child of nature ; earthy sea» sky, 
MouDtain and cataract^ fern-clad hill and dale. 
Possessed a nameless charm in her young eye. 
Pure and eternal, for in Deva*s vale 
Her heart first listened to a lover s tale, 
Breath'd by a mountain kerne; and every scene 
That wanton'd blithely in the odorous gale. 
Had oil beheld her lord's enamour'd mien, 
As tremblingly she sought each spot where he had been. 

But she is gone ! The cold earth is her pillow. 
And o'er her blooms the summer's sweetest flow'r ; 
And o'er her ashes weeps the grateful willbw 
She lov'd to cherish in a happier hour — 
Mute is the voice that breath'd from Deva's bow'r, 
Chiird is the soul of the neglected rover ; 
We saw the death-cloud in destruction low'r 
O'er her meek head, the western waves roU'd over 
The corse of him she lov'd, her own devoted lover. 

But oft, when the faint sun is in the West, 
And the bush'd gales along the ocean die. 
Strange sounds re-echo from her place of rest. 
And sink into the Iieart most tenderly — 
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The bird of eyemng hour — the humming bee. 
And the wild music of the mountain rill. 
Seem breathing sorrow as they murmur by. 
And whispering to the night, while all is still. 
The tale of the poor girl— the '' Lady of the Hill." 



#»»<»»#»»»»»##»r»»»»*^ 



ON THE PAST YEAR. 

'Tis night o*er the valley, 'tis gloom on the hill. 
Where the moon hath gone down, but the owletso shrill 
On the dull ear of midnight is pouring his moan ; 
A dirge o'er the grave of the year that is gone. 

Like a flood from the mountain, it sprung from its source, 
Liice a flood to the ocean it roll'd on its course ; 
The ocean is gained — and the year is gone by, 
Absorbed in the sea of eternity. 

The Dryads of summer rov'd wild on its bank. 
And maidens and youths of its fresh water drank ; 
Heaven gleam'd o'er its surface, and Time from his cave, 
Came to sharpen his scythe in its translucent >vave. 
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The scythe it is sharpen'd — the Dryads have flown. 
The channel is dry, and the streamlet is gone ; 
The spoiler hath past o'er its gay plumaged wood. 
And mown is each meadow that skirted the flood. 

Another tide rolls where the late torrent flow'd, 
Again 'tis the Dryad of summer's abode. 
Again by its margin the young people rove, 
And luH'd by the ripple, dream lightly of love. 

But no charms in its gay-mirror'd wave can I see, 
For the beaatiful tide flows no longer to me ; 
I cling to those visions, now darkling and lone, 
T'hat gladden'd the banks of the stream that is gone. 



SONG. 

'Twas a warrior and his love, 

Met beneath the greenwood shade ; 

When the thrush was in the grove. 

And the moonlight on the glade. 

z 
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From their lips the words of tntb, 
Lil^e a samnier night-dew fell ; 

Bat the bagle wam'd the youth, 
And he took a sad fiu^welL 

** Adieo," he said, *' when spring 
Wakes the lily on the lea. 

And the woodland echos ring 
With the cnokoo — ^tbink of me." 

Then on his steed he sprang. 

While her pale cheek lost its bloom ; 

Bat when the cuckoo sang — 
He was silent in the tomb. 



*#'<i»»»>»»»»»»i»»»»i*» 



THE DEATH OF HOFFER * 

A sound was heard in Inspruck's halls. 
The deatli-shot flashed along its walls, 

* Hoffer was a Tjrrolese patriot, who was shot by ordtf 
of Buonaparte. 
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And as the thundering cannon peal*d, 
Wide o'er each tower and tented field, 
The trumpet woke its hoarse alarms. 
The deep-voiced tocsin beat to arms, 
And clarions with their martial swell. 
Came echoing from the citadel. 

The morn arose — above, below. 

As far as eye could ken, 
Glitter'd the martial pomp and show. 

Of thrice three hundred men ; 
And they have ta'en their toilsome march. 
Beneath the night-sky's spangled arch ; 
Nor paus'd, nor halted in their way, 
'Till Inspruck's towers before them lay. 
And standards from her banner'd hall, 
Stream'd darkly like a funeral pall. — 
They past — the trumpet peal'd on high. 
The warder started at the cry. 
And fiercely roared the sullen din 
Of welcome,— as they entered in. 
Unmov'd, a horrid front they form. 
Like mountains in a thunder storm; 
They wheel — advance — from rear to flank, 
The watch-word flies throughout each rank ; 
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And thaDdering booms along the sky. 
The hot diseharge of musquetry. 



There is a sound of wail within-^ 
And Inspnick echoes with the din 
Of warriors, and the gloomy hell. 
That* wakes a dying hero's knell : 
From firowning bastions, snllen, slow. 
Comes forth the pageantry of woe ; 
The dangeon doors unclose, and then 
Go slowly swinging back again ; 
And from the platform where they tread. 
Tolls the dull anthem for the dead. 

Bat see — ^they reach the bannered square. 

To halt, and form in silence there; 

And while each serried rank advances, 

'Mid nodding groves of plumes and lances ; 

A dauntless warrior steps between. 

And eyes with scorn the funeral scene ; — 

Gloomy bat tranquil is his air. 

For his hands are uprais'd to heav'n in prayer ; 

With fearless gaSse he looks around. 

While the war-drum beats, and the hollow bells sood< 
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And if a tear stand in his eye, 

'Tis for sons who are absent, and friends who are nigb. 

Again, again — the heavy bell. 

Chimes slowly forth his parting Jcnell ; 

Another hour, and he will be 

A partner in eternity. 

The hour is past — the time is gone — 
The bell has ceas'd, the signal flown — 
And far and near from towV to tow'r, 
Thunder d the quick resistless show'r 
Of death-shot, and the gloomy knell 
Of music, from the citadel: 
The bullets rattled fierce and fast. 
And spoke of murder as they past ; 
And Echo over hill and dale. 
Told to her woodland glens the tale, 
Blent with the Patriot's cheering cry — 
" HoSer has fallen for liberty ."* 

Peace to the brave ! his sun has set, 
His grave with many a tear is wet, 
For warriors when they pace in pride. 
Along the ramparts where he died. 
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Hunk kindly, wbetiMrfriaid or foe. 
Of hii whose mAm deep below. 
Peace to the bni?e 1 his day is o'er. 
His batde-soBg is heard bo moie; 
Bot when, oh! when, an Freedom's 
Shall we behold his like again t 



<i»#»#»o»»<i»<i»»» 



ODE TO THE EVENING STAB» 

AS 8BIM PBOM OBOlfeAB HIItL. 

The eye is wild ; bat o'er yon hill. 
Made Tocal by each ranning rill, 
The cTening star smiles down from high. 
Heralding as he rides the sky 
Upon die lagging wing of noon ; 
The coming of the Zenith moon. 
He scatters light o'er yon fir grove,* 
•like fancy on the heart of love ; 
He beams athwart the wanderer's eye. 
As firiend he knew in in&ncy ; 
And while enrapt in pensive gloom, 
Weeping he tarns towards his home ; 

• Djrnevor Park. 
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He sees the star of evening smile. 
O'er each dear scene, and thinks the while 
He gazes on it's vest of blue. 
His friends are gazing on it too. 

Emblem of light and loveliness-— 
What heart bat must thy beauty bless, 
What spirit but adore in thee, 
Some germ of unknown Deity ? 
To thee the first musician rung, 
To thee the first young poet sung, 
The wind-god caught the novel lay. 
And bore it on his wing away; 
And thus as round the world it ran. 
Music and verse were taught to man. 

For me, in hour of solitude, 

I've met thee amid mountains rude, 

'Mid wilds and wastes where flow'rets spring, 

Compauionless in blossoming. 

And the May moon her vain caress 

Bestows on savage loneliness ; 

I've met thee— and have thought the while 

Of boyhood's years and friendship's smile ; 
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When aided by thy light I rov'd 
To steal one glance from friend I lov'd. 
Upon whose grave with weeds o'ergrown, 
Thy vestal orb shines nightly down. 

Spirit! my life is dreary now. 
And age looks silver on iny brow ; 
But fancy still can glow to see 
Thy twilight orb bum harmlessly ; 
To see thy car steal dimly through. 
Each tinted cloud of saffron hue. 
Lending to earth a lovelier day, 
To yon dun mist a mellow ray 
Of glory, beauteous to behold. 
As alchemist turns dross to gold. 

Hark ! the night owl flits hooting by. 
Lone prophet of calamity ; 
■ And yonder clouds are shrouding now. 
The evening star's crescented brow. 
Silent and slow they steal along, 
Like midnight thief to deeds of wrong ; 
'Tis gloom around —o'er flood and fell — 
Spirit of beauty ! fare Ihee well. 
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CERIGCENNAN CASTLE* 

A SONNKT* 

The owlet, raven, and the speckled toad, 
Howl to the skies in mockery of thee, 
Ghost of evanished splendor, while abroad. 
The emulous night breeze wafts their lonely cry 

• 

* The ruins of Cerig-cennan Castle, are situated in the 
neighborhood of Llandilo, South Wales. The site is 
awfully romantic, and must in its time have been almost 
impregnable. An arm of the sea^ as viewed from one of 
the mouldering turrets, has a very picturesque effect The 
morning that I stood upon its loftiest battlements, the whole 
ruin was shrouded in clouds, metaphorically illustrative of 
the doubt and darkness that hangs over its early history. 
Its subterranean passage, cut through the most solid part of 
the rock, is not the least singular feature in scenery, where 
all is singularly bold and romantic. Unfortunately, it is 
not a fashionable lounge for our modem tourists, and is 
sadly in want of some patron to extol its beauties, and bring 
it out, together with a new set of quadrilles, for the season. 
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With terrors of its own— through thee they live; 
Yet mock the ruin'd home, wherein they thrive. 
Stranger ! 'tis thas with man — he feels, lives, moves 
By fellow man ; and the great debt repays 
With rankling scorn, tuning the note of praise 
To the full dirge of hate — onward he roves 
The path of life; a cloud is on his brow. 
Like the grey-skirted cloud I gaze at now. 
Age comes — he droops, majestic tpw'r, like thee. 
Lonely unwept in gone regality. 



The unlucky Black Mountains are pretty much in the same 
predicament — ^Arcades ambo ! 

Grongar Hill, which also is in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Llandilo, has a little better fortune, owing to a 
diffuse clumsy poem of the same name ; but the ruins of 
Dynevor Castle are connected with the present family, or 
they also would stand a fair chance of going <^ to the tomb 
of all the Capulets.*' Good God ! of what silly degrading 
heterogenous materials must our modem society be com- 
posed, when even the wildest and most magnificent scenery 
of nature must be advertised to be visited, and talked 
of to be admired. 
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TWM JOHN CATTTS CAVR 

A THUNDER-STORM. 

Mound piled on moundy irregularly strewn. 

Like infant flow'rs upon the lap of spring ; 
Rocks thunder-splintered, or by giants hewn. 

As if in sport — so bye-gone minstrels sing: 
Dark glens, where Towy flows meandering 

In truant mazes, as if loth to leave 
A spot so hated by the blossoming 

Of the young year— these are the scenes where Eve 
Calls up her wizard train, and the wood-fairies weave 
Their visions framed in fancy's wildest looms. — 

Approach ; the hour is sacred, 'tis the hour 
Of twilight, when each past afiection blooms. 

And memories faded, spring again to flower ; — 
Here dwelt the forest outlaw in his pow'r 

Of wood and rock, and mountain path-way rude ; 
Here from the brow of yon deserted tow'r. 

In pride of soul the savage scene be view'd ; 
Here liv*d and died, the prince of Alpine solitude. 
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His spirit walks each mountaiD and each glen. 

Sighs through the wood and mingles with the gale: 
Centuries have rolFd since last 'mid fellow-men 

He trod* bat still they linger o'er his tale ; 
Stilt when the Westering sun looks cold and pale, 

His name— ^his fate — rise like a lonely tow'r 
On memory's waste ; still in yon dim -seen vale 

His bugle echoes, and each haunted flow'r. 
Starts into fairy form at Eve's enchanted hour. — 

The spectral vision fades — and on the wind. 

Rides the dark-bosom'd daemon of the storm ; 
Whirlwinds with meteor splendor crowd behind, 

And heav'n peals out the trumpet of alarm: 
From yon sulphureous cloud, with lightning warm, 

The wind-god hoarsely laughs, at his wild cry 
Pale shrinking twilight hides her vestal form— 

He comes— he comes, on thunder riding by. 
Hear ye his chariot wheels sweep echoing through the sky? 

Tis well — the hour accords with the wild scene- 
The thunder's voice should be the music here ; 

No west-wind's female song should intervene. 
To hush the soul, appall'd by deadliest fear ; 
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Bat clouds and storms, for aye should linger near. 
And daemons in sepulchral garb bedight. 

Should quit for this their sombre hemisphere ; 
While round each rock, obscured by doubtful light. 
The spectral robber stalks— encanopied in night* 



* The ghost of the noted robber, Twm John Catty, is still 
supposed to haunt the scenes of his former greatness in 
company with a spectral assemblage, consisting of his former 
baad. Mr. Rees, in his account of Carmarthenshire, has spelt 
his name Twm Sion Catti ; I have preferred however my ovm 
orthography, as it is more accessible to an English pronunci- 
ation. 



LLANSADDON CHURCH YARD. 
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'* How beautiful are many of our country church yards, 
filled with humble graves, and covered with wild floweiB. 
This is the case particularly in Wales. Some country 
burying grounds have a character of seclusion and peace, 
that almost reconciles us to the resignation of life. The 
mind of man must surely be in a state of aberration, 
when it is busying itself among the tumults of active life, 
and toiling amid boisterous crowds in dissatisfaction, or 
it would not contemplate tranquillity with such pleasure, 
even the tranquillity of the grave." 

Church Yard Wanderings, 

Death which wears so revolting an appearance amid 
tlie gaudy splendors of the metropolis, seems to lose 
his terrors in the peaceful retirement of the country. 
If in the one place he assume the guise of a s|>ectre, 
whose influence chills the soul of youth and merri- 
ment ; in the other, he appears as a sweet vision 
whispering the words of happiness and peace. In 
the pompous cemeteries of London, we rear 
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columns to his honor, which are seen, admired, and 
forgotten. In the country we build him a temple 
in the human heart, where memory officiates as 
high priest, and offers up the incense of affection. 
The church yard of Llansaddon, amid whose 
shades these desultory reflections are written, is a 
fine practical homily on death. It stands in the 
bosom of one of the most peaceful landscapes I 
have ever witnessed, and sleeps in the sweet sun- 
shine of heaven, like the infant God beneath the 
smiles of the Madona. Its situation speaks so 
eloquently of eternal repose ; the breeze sighs so 
softly amid its grove of elms, as if fearing to 
awake the slumber of the departed, that it would 
almost woo you to your long home. 

" If I wish," says Addison, "to indulge melancholy, 
or to be made wiser and better than I am, I wander 
among the tombs of Westminster Abbey." A walk 
through Llansaddon church yard will produce the 
same beneficial result. It has not, indeed, the 
external trappings of gloomy splendor — no storied 
arches, no emblazoned cornices* impose their gran- 
deur on the eye ; but the deep blue vault of heaven, 
the morning sunshine, and the mellow twilight lend 
it an interest ineffably magnificent. If the organ 
amid the choirs of the Abbey, appeals in solemn 
music to the he^rt ; the summer breeze amid yon 
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grove of elms awakes a deeper strain — an Hosanoa 
to eternity, hymned upon the threshold of the 
grave. 

It is the sight of a church yard that inspires us 
with the most fitting ideas of mortality. Here we 
read the maxims of experience, and learn to set a 
proper value upon existence. Every worldly emo- 
tion — every headlong impulse that sways us in the 
court, the camp, or the dungeon, dies away withia 
the hallowed precincts of the sepulchre. A sen- 
timent pervades it : it is haunted hy the guardian 
genius of the dead. No guilty affection can live 
within its charmed circle, for with all its foibles, 
human nature is generous, and makes the grave a 
mausoleum of revenge, wherein every harsher 
feeling is entombed. 

But the gloomy superstitions that weaken our 
national character, have prevented the full exercise 
of these cheerful and charitable sensibilities. The 
church yard is now considered as the resort of 
malign influences, and at the " witching hour of 
night," is rarely passed without emotion. Surely 
this is a mistake that verges on impiety. Is the 
grave, the only secure abode of gentleness and 
peace, to be selected as the scene of horror ? Is 
the pleasing remembrance of our buried associates 
to be connected with a sentiment of apprehension ? 
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Are we no longer to think of them as friends, but 
to mistrust them as enemies? If so, farewell at 
once, to all those generous sympathies that connect 
man with angels, and redeem the baser qualities of 
his nature. 

For my own part, contemplative from habit, and 
from choice, I can feel no pleasure in society, equal 
to what I derive from rambling through a church 
yard. Here I lose my worldly identity, and stand 
upon the isthmus between two seas, the past and 
the future. Seated upon some time-worn sepulchre, 
I enter into the soul-stirring solemnity of the scene. 
The landscape of my intellect is enlarged by medi- 
tation, the winds of heaven blow over it, and I hear 
the wing of cherubim rustiing amid its inmost re- 
cesses. Memory rushes like a torrent upon my mind. 
Hopes blighted — friends buried — feelings chilled or 
forgotten, all — all rise to view arrayed in the same 
sweet freshness which they wore in the morning of 
existence. Such is the case at present The 
shadowy forms of those whom I have loved, now 
flit before my mind, like the spectral race of Banquo 
before Macbeth. In their presence I live over 
again the days that are past, and only when I cast 
my eyes upon the grey flag-stone, do I feel that they 
are gone for ever. — 

How beautiful is tiie spot where I am seated, 

A A 



.-• 
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how still the landscape that sleeps beoeath me. 
There is hardly breath enough to stir yon grove of 
elms, tev evea the rank nettle stands unshaken oo 
the sod. That small mound of earth which che- 
quers the western quarter of the church yard, 
records the decease of some lowly village maiden. 
What was her simple tale ? she died perhaps of a 
broken heart, that malady of young and suscep- 
tible females. I can image her gradual decay. 
It was peaceful as the death of summer, noisdess 
as the expiring whisper of the breeze. She stole 
from the world as from a revel, and bade good 
ni^t to her friends in tiie hopes of a happier 
morrow. The stages of her decline were tardy- 
dejected spirits, timid shyness, tenderness almost 
in£uitine, a fading e3'e, and a sunken cheek, all 
conspired to snap the slender ligaments which 
bound her to the world. At length her cares are 
ended: — 



*' After life's fitful fever she sleeps well. 
Sorrow hath done her worst — nothing 
Can toncb her further. " 



In yon westernmost comer of the grove, I perceive 
another little tomb, erected to the memory of a 
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parent and an orphan. Who was he that sleeps 
beneath it ? A father perhaps who had survived his 
children, and stood like a leafless tree alone in the 
autumn of his days. His end naturally engenders 
a serious train of musing, but the death of the 
young girl extorts a bitterer pang. When age 
sinks into the tomb, although we mourn we are 
easily appeased, for grey hairs are associated with 
the sepulchre. But there is something inex- 
pressibly awful, when innocence, love, and beauty 
are thus wrenched from the world. In vain we 
strive to connect the irrelevant ideas of youth and 
death, *^ for when doth winter come 'ere vet sweet 
spring has flown." 

For myself, I can pass by the tomb of a man 
with somewhat of a calm indifference ; but when 
I survey the grave of a female, a sigh involuntarily 
escapes me. With the holy name of woman I 
associate every soft, tender, and delicate affection. 
I think of her as the young and bashful virgin, 
with eyes sparkling, and cheeks crimsoned with 
each impassioned feeling of her heart ; as the kind 
and affectionate wife, absorbed in the exercise of 
her domestic duties; as the chaste and virtuous 
matron, tired with the follies of the world, and 
preparing for that grave into which she must so 
soon descend. Oh ! there is something in contem- 
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plating the character of a woman, that raises the 
soul far, far above the vulgar level of society. She 
is formed to adorn and humanize mankind, to 
sooth his cares, and strew his path with flowers. 
In the hour of distress, she is the rock on which 
he leans for support, and when fate calls him from 
existence, her tears bedew his grave. Can I look 
down upon her tomb then without emotion ? Man 
has always justice done to his memory — woman, 
never. The pages of history lie open to. the one, 
but the meek and unobtrusive excellencies of the 
otlier, sleep with her, unnoticed in the grave. Such 
perhaps was the case with this village maiden. 
In her may have shone the genius of the poet, 
with the virtues of the saint — the energy of the 
man, with the tender softness of the woman. She 
too may have passed unheeded, along the sterile 
path-way of her existence, and felt for others as I 
now feel for her. — . . . 

The fear of death, wliich forms the bug-bear of 
existence to the many, is to me a matter of indiffe- 
rence. I can calmly contemplate the hour, when 
I shall slumber as soundly as the village girl, and 
provided, that when this idle dream of life is over, 
I could lie in so secluded a spot as Llansaddon 
church yard, with a little sunshine to brighten on 
my tomb, a few flowers to wave above it, and a 
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few friends to gladden at my memory ; I would 
this instant be ready to depart. Nor is the boast 
a vain-glorious one, for life can only be cherished 
in proportion to the happiness it confers. Upon 
this principle, Lord Chesterfield looked calmly 
forward to his decease ; because the blessings of 
existence had long since palled upon his taste. 

I know one young metaphysician who dreads the 
idea of dissolution, from a mere physical timidity, 
and another, who shrinks from it, because a dreamy 
doubt hangs like a thick cloud upon its confines. 
This is the most pardonable weakness. I remem^ 
ber that when I ventured to explore the subterra- 
nean cavern of Cerig-cennan, I was partly deterred 
from the deep and rayless obscurity that pervaded 
it. I could distinguish nothing ; all before me w*as 
a sombre gloom, and this very uncertainty increased 
the fever of my apprehensions. Such is the case 
with death ; were its consequences fully developed, 
we might arm our minds with courage to endure 
them ; but the doubt that shrouds it in darkness, 
inflames our imagination, until we work oui'selves 
up to a state of ineffable disquietude. 

** Aye ! but to die, and go we know not whither — 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 
This pitiless warm motion, to become 
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A kneaded clod, and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds. 
Or blown with restless violence ronnd aboat 
The pendant world — or to be worse than worst 
Of all that lawless and uncertain thoughts. 
Imagine howling — 'tis too horrible ; 
The weariest and most loathsome way of Ufe, 
That age, ache, penary, imprisonment. 
Can lay on nature — ^is a paradise 
To what we fear of death."* 



* I have never wondered at the general popularity of this 
transcendantly beautiful passage. It must suit all taste;. 
The imaginative reader will he struck with the awful idea 
of going, he knows not whither, and of lying '' ia cold 
obstruction ;' ' while the common-place man will sympathize 
with the more tangible and positive inconvenience, of 
'< bathing in fierj'-floods," and of residing **in thrilling: 
regions of thick-ribbed ice." On me, however, the idea of 
being imprisoned in an ice-house, loses its effect, because 
I am not a subject for chilblains, and should look confi- 
dently forward to the Insolvent Act. But the dark and 
mysterious associations connected with being ** worse than 
worst of all tliat lawless and uncertain thoughts imagine 
howling," almost curdles my life-blood. The whole pas- 
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But despite this sublime accumulation of horrors, 
there is one thing, which, with me at least, goes a 
great way to moderate the dread of dissolution ; 
and that is — my comparative insignificance in life. 
The world will go on as well without me as when ' 
I was ** unus de gregCy* and the few friends who 
weep to day upon my grave, will forget me to-mor- 
row. *' There is also another pang," says Mr. 
Hazlitt, (I quote from memory) *^ added volunta- 
rily to the fear of death by our affecting to com- 
panionate the loss which others will have in us. If 
that were all, we might reasonably be at rest." 
True ! for notwithstanding what poets have sung, 
the odors arising from the memory of our departed 
associates, smell sweeter in fiction than in fact. 
They are like a fashionable suit of clothes, exceed- 
ingly becoming to the wearer, but are laid aside, or 
resumed at will. When I am dead, my friend, if 
he has no better employment, will perhaps recall 
the moments with which my name is connected. 
On a rainy day, when he is pinned to his cham- 
bers — at night when he is nervous — in the morning 
when he is thoughtful, he may find -out that I had 



sage is a striking proof of Shakspeare's intuitiye acquaint- 
ance with the springs of human action » and with the 
mechanism that sets the puppet iu motion. 
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some decent qualities — some fellow-feelingSy which 
it might be as well to remember. But give him an 
opportunity of pursuing his own selfish coosidere* 
tions — if a lawyer, give him a brief — if a pbyai^ 
cian, a patioit, and mark how forgetful he will 
become. My memory will be coolly adjourned to 
the next rainy day, when his spirits and his pockets 
have attained a corresponding levd. What theo 
is there in a worldly friendship that should make 
me r^ret to leave it^ or why should I prize a 
posthumous recollection, which springs only from 
the head-ache or the weather ? 

Another motive for contemplating our decease 
with calmness, consists in the sympathy of every 
thing around us. The principle of nature, whether 
animate or inanimate, tends decidedly to destruc- 
tion and decay. The friends of our youth fall 
off — the column moulders in the dust — the flower 
passes away with its season, and Death with wasting 
hand, scatters the blight of ruin over all. Is he a 
stranger then, that he should surprise us ; or an ene- 
my that we should distrust his approach ? Far firom 
it ! he is the night that follows the morning, when 
the spirit, fatigued with the labors of the day, sits 
longing for the hour of repose. 

Pass but a few years — a few short years of sor- 
row and disease, and this hour of repose shjBiU 
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overtake us. The church on which I now gaze — 
the £lm«grove» which now waves its branches in 
the tivilight, shall 'fall like myself, a ruin to the 
earth. The very flag-stone on which I am seated, 
shall moulder, and of the corpse tliat sleeps beneath 
it, not a trace, not a fragment shall remain. Wave 
on then, ye dark groves of Llansaddon, let the 
spring gale murmur music amid your boughs, and 
the autumn blast scatter abroad your foliage, for 
the hour is at hand when all shall be silent and 
forlorn. 

But a truce to reflection — twilight already 
darkles over the horizon, aAd the night-breeze from 
its temple, amid yon elms, is offering up an even- 
ing hymn. Hark ! how gloomily its diapason 
swells and falls upon the ear ; now pealing with the 
deep-toned music of an organ, and now lingering 
in a dying close upon the gale. It is time to retire, 
the breeze has sung itself to sleep, and but one 
faint gleam of day yet glimmers from the storied 
windows of the church. An instant longer and I 
shall be alone, with darkness and the dead. — 

Stranger ! whoever you may be, should chance, 
inclination, or necessity, lead you to the retirement 
of South Wales, pay a passing visit to the church 
yard of Llansaddon. The peacefulness of its situ- 
ation will tranquillize — its beauty elevate your soul. 
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Whatever be your fate in life, your fancy will here 
meet with kindred associations. Have you been a 
lover, have you listened to the dying voice, have 
you closed the glazing eye, have you watched die 
parting moments of the idol of your affection? 
look around, and be assured, that many now lowly 
laid, have like yourself lived and loved m vain. 
Are you friendless in the world ? so were some who 
lie slumbering beneath your feet. Is your mind 
untuned by the harsli' discords of society ? let tbe 
moral spirit of the landscape lure it back to peace, 
for an hour spent in contmnplation beside the grave, 
like a study well dirCbted, is never without its 
advantages. 



N.B. The following facete article was presented unto 
me by my dear and devout friend, the Reverend Rab- 
shakeh Rattletext, an accomplished scholar, and Baptist 
Preacher at Llandovery, in the neighbourhood of Uanga- 
dock. Hearing that by the blessing of the Lord, I had 
undertaken to illumine my fellow creatures through the 
enlightened medium of ''the Inn-keeper's Album," he 
kindly offered to contribute his mite, and forthwith indited 
the subsequent lucubration,,which is undoubtedly veracious 
inasmuch as my reverend friend hath often partaken of the 
convivialities he describes, though now from increasing age, 
and the holy office he hath accepted, he is for ever prevented 
from renewing them. For the truth of his assertions with 
regard to the hostilities still pending, between the Red Lion , 
and the Castle, I can myself voirch ; for on passing, the 
other day, through Llangadock, I was tefused a glass of 
ale, (albeit I had the requisite monies in my hand) because 
Mistress Roderick unjustly suspected me of a lurking pre- 
ference for her rival. Nathless, I am bound to say that 
excellent accommodation may be had at both places, and 
at the Red Lion in particular, where a damsel, of an exceed- 
ing comely and winsome aspect, ministereth unto the 
customers, even as the beauteous Moabitess (see Ruth, 
chap. III.) ministered unto Boaz, the son of Elimelech. 

W. F. D. 
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•-^If Ifafct tfe*,ok! Umgmdt€k, let ay r^ hud 
iafyl her c— iif ; if 1 doiot wjahfr thee, let mj tofte 
demTe to the roof of bt aooth, jcft, if I prefin boC LUh- 
§mi§€k m mj ■uith.'' 

Psalms. 



^mmmmmmmmmmmimm^^ 



The numberless ioDOvatioDs that luxury and 
fashion are daily introducing into En^and, have 
effected but little change in the more sequestered 
retirements of South Wales. Carmarthenshire, in 
particular, has solitudes and hamlets of its own, 
where the inhabitants retain much of the primitive 
simplicity of their manners. In the village of 
Llangadock these traces of a better age are as cha- 
racteristic as the scenery that environs it Shut 
out from general observation by its distance fix)m 
the main road, it presents little or no attraction to 
the superficial tourisi ; but stands sweetly sheltered 
in the bosom of its own Black Mountains, like a 
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pleasant thought in the dreary records of memory. 
Its neighbourhood is eminently l)eautiful. A lofty 
range of hills terminating in the misty peaks of 
Llynn-y-Van, forms its barrier on one side ; while 
on the other, flows the wizard Towey, bathing the 
base of a few dwarfish hills, beside which the 
road winds to Llanwrda. At a slight distance 
stands the hamlet of Pont-y-Clakas, and when the 
sun- set falls upon its ^Mtbridge, or glitters on the ?piea^ 
cataracts of the Southey, the effect is wildly ro- 
mantic. 

In this sequestered spot, I have for many years 
resided. My principal amusement has consisted 
in studying the characters and customs of tlie 
neighborhood, and in wandering among its moun- 
tain scenery, to watch the fishermen skim in their 
coracles across the water, or hear the village bell 
chime its melancholy music in the hallowed still* 
ness of a Sabbath twilight. As a Dissenting 
Minister, I am invariably treated with respect, and 
in Llangadock, which is blest with as pretty a pair 
of meeting-houses as were ever preached in, am 
never begrudged a draught of delectable home- 
brewed, by that devout female, Mistress Rebecca 
Roderick, whilome spinster ; but now by the bless- 
ing of God, spouse to Zerut jabel Roderick, and 
landlady of the Red Lion. It is in her little front 



SIX rmx. Tixxj^Gz or 

{Mfioar tint I lisvr Iwrranr mijwwiited wAk Ae 
Hmart i fT ^ frMfirinwij and donesdc pditics of 
liaogftdocL Uei^ bsre I slept cpvcr ifae dnmsy, 
but edif jiDg faimDgDes of lliit sstate pedsgogDCi 
Dr. BflTtleaij fireecbem ; tiie famiioixiiis ecceotn* 
Cfties (^ lieoteDant Lawreoce, and the bibidcns 
adiieiroieots of anoe old dmm, Dsiid Tnckwdl. 
Happy days! but never to letam. Tbe little finool 
parlour shall still be sanded for the acoommodatkn 
of customers — the clock shall still tick in Ae inn- 
kitclieii — the bonny Red Lion still frown, like 
a Dutch trumpeter, from its sign-post ; but ne?er, 
never more, shall Rabshakdi Rattietext behold it. 
But let not the partiality of the friend, destroy 
the credit of the historian, or prevent me from 
doing justice to the character of these great men, 
who give a dignity and consequence to Llangadock. 
Arnorjg tlic number of these village wortliies, Dr. 
Brecchem stands pre-eminent. He is a little fat 
duck-legged gentleman, with a short neck, red 
C()p[)er nose, and bullet head. His learning is 
UHtonishingly admired, inasmuch as he has a vo- 
cabulary of tall words ; with which he routs the 
arguments of his opponents, in the same way as 
a regiment of strapping Grenadiers charge a 
detachment of Dutch dragoons. He has kept the 
village school for years, and every one speaks with 
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awe of his intellect, for he it was who first exploded 
the notiou, that the moon was made of green- 
cheese. In conversation, he is slow and pompous, 
and as many of his long-winded words have no 
connexion with English, it is presumed that they 
must have run away from some unknown language, 
and enlisted as an awkward squad in his service. 

A short time ago, this little fat duck-legged 
gentleman, went on affairs of consequence to Lon- 
don. On his return, he was so full of the wonders 
he had seen, and the dignity he had acquired, that 
he actually lay ill of a syllabic suffocation, pro- 
duced by eight undigested descriptions, sticking all 
at once in his wind-pipe. Among other marvels, 
he had met at the Cyder Cellar, with a Greek 
itinerant, whose name Dapomeibomenos Poly- 
phlosboio, Esquire, struck him as being so learned, 
that he resolved to secure his acquaintance, and 
invited him to dinner, in a letter, every word of 
which consisted of four syllables. The Greek ac- 
cepted the invitation, and the Doctor never got over 
the honor. In whatever company he may be, 
whether at the Red Lion, or at my lowly domicile, 
he always quotes his name, as being an excellent 
way of filling up the time between dinner and 
tea. 

Lieutenant Lawrence is a character of very 
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different complexion. He is a gruff, rough, tou^, 
and dry old humourist, with a lank parchment face, 
of such a morose and wintry aspect, that it would 
almost give one chilblains to look at it. ^peo- 
daged to this vinegar visage, is a coppice of thick 
black hair, fitting tight to the cerebellum, like a 
pound of shag tobacco, waxed on to a turnip. To 
this shrubbery, our man of war invariably refers, 
in full reliance on the old truth, that the quantity 
of a man's brains may be estimated by the thick- 
ness of his hair. " Fruits,'* says he, ** always 
spring up quickest on the best land ;" from whence 
he naturally infers, that his own superabundance of 
brush-wood, attests the richness and fertility of its 
soil.* 

It would do the heart good to see this belligerent 
humourist, pacing up and down his cottage garden, 
like an officer on a field day. He has parcelled the 
land into whole armies of fruits and weeds ; to 
each of which is assigned its technical appellative. 
Here are batallions of cabbages, flanked by Gre- 
nadiers of stinging-nettles, and Irish Regiments of 



* Of a verity this is an exceeding cunning and ingenious 
truth, and is doubtless the reason why our Judges and 
Bishops (God bless them) wear wigs. — JNote by the Editor, 
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potatoes, attached to a Highland corps of thistles. 
Sometiines, however, these inoffensive v^tables 
encounter the worst extremities of war ; for it was 
but the other day that he was seen murdering a 
round dozen of cauliflowers, in order to show a 
friend how the battle of Waterloo should have 
heea fought. 

. In company, the Lieutenant is grave and senten- 
tious : averse to argument, his only answer to any 
puiszling question, being that very convincing one, 
" 111 see you d d first," which made the school- 
master observe, that though he did not say much, 
yet it was always to the point. Sometimes how- 
ever, be has been known to indulge in divers grim 
jokes touching his Indian campaigns, on which 
occasion, he has got a knack of pulling up his 
breeches with incredible ferocity. 

Of mine old chum, David Tuckwell, I have 
not much to say. He is a short squat man like 
Dr. Breechem; with this difference, that the one 
is dry and muscular, the other, ripe, porous, 
and oily. His sole satisfrction appears to consist 
in bis palate, and it is one of his principal boasts, 
that his ancestor, David-ap-noodle-ap<loodle-ap- 
Tuckwell, ate himself to death, in honor of liew- 
dlyn's victory over the English. 

B B 
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In addition to this dignified triumvirate^ ne 
bad tor some months a youi^ gentleman firon 
London with a face so ezceedin^i^y thin, ttat the 
schoolmasler in a fit of unusual jocoseneaa, bor 
rowed it to mend a pen with. As iiowever, he 
was sometimes caught writii^« venes and aocb 
like abominations, the company concluded tfatt 
he must be either a poet, a coigurory. or the 
devil (they were not quite certain which) and bM 
him in utter respectand abhorrence. Flndii^ iUb 
to be the general opinion, ^be yoimg gentleman one 
day girt up his loins and fled ; but such was the 
hurry of his fli^t, that he actually left 'his ^aiadv 
behind him. 

. The l^ends and traditional aoeodoibes.^ Uaih 
gadock, are to the full as characteristic as its 
inhabitants, and often afibrd an evening's entertain* 
ment to our club at the Red Lion. Dr. Breecbem 
is an admirable hand at a ghost*story, and when 
warmed with bis subject has got a knowing way of 
shaking bis pericranium ; '' which proves,*' as the 
Lieutenant says, ^' that he must be a clever fellow, 
for who woiild shake his head if he thought diat 
there was nothing to shake out of it'?" His account 
ofthedeemon of Llynn-y-Van, is in particular most 
diabolically delightful, and he has much to say upon 
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the wizard pak.of Glansevin^f wUch iiiakes aiTeiy 
polite bow before the parlour .windom^ when ^asf 
of the fiunily of the Lloyds iiael indiMd(4o.diQ» 
But the most fiimous q£ aU..bi»(i^ekul8^' i»iibt 
*'wmrd hop" of C*rrickrSouthe]r,fiiirheie «,;8et:0f 
bobgpbliDs meet, aad daaceq«adrtlln> in ithe mood- 
light A Abort time ago, on his iMurn: frbnii iKii^ 
gwyn, he caught thtee doseoi jo£ them «t:rtheir 
saltatory ovatioiii^ add tookian aocurate sunveyfinxn 
behind a bush. The men, he aaysi^were ditst ia 
bnmstone breeches^ th6 women^ > ia .short isidphn- 
reoua pettiooats,;and their harper* had' od:: a fidl 
bottomed wig, with black silk sbxikingsaodclocks^ 
which by striking the hour a^^uost the calves 
ef his 1^9, produced a howl of agody, to which 
the whole assembly capei^ed. .';.'/ 



* GManseTin and Maodinhaniy are two estates in tih« 
neighborhood of Uangadock, in the poaseasioD of the 
boapitable family of the Lioyda. Of the superaatiiral.aad 
bowing accomplishments of the o^, { have heard at l^yt 
a hundred times, and at every recital, have always testified 
die'tequisite quantity of astonifAuHent Its predictions of 
fiapiBndiag ealaioity Have of late 1>eelrHral^ed; Mr. Lloyd 
luiTuig gained the troublesome law-suit in which h& waa 
•agaged. . " 

RabSHAKBH RATTJUItTBXT. 
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. The corpse-caqdles form another siagpolar feBXme 
m the raperstitioiiff of Uangadock. They are small 
gentleman-like marib-lightByand the Doctoria crfopi- 
fuon, that by good treatment, they mij^t be so far 
lamed^ms to forman excellentsobstitute fwgpis-li^ts. 
Imppessed firith this notion, he once entered into a 
fipeculation with an oilman at Carmarthen ; bat 
nnfbrtimately before the goblin-candles could be 
imught, his partner had an awkward accident with 
the whipping'^post, so the aflbir was dropped. I coaM 
indite dimrs marvels touching another ghost ^f (he 
dldest family in Wales ; but as his pedigree is locked 
npin Tc^et, I should be sorry iron any idle curio- 
sity to intrude myself into so sultry a dimate; 
. > besides these superstitions which keep up, as it 
were, the stimulus of society, the fairs are subjects 
of great importance to the neighborhood. On 
this grand occasion, the club at the Red Lion 
dress in their newest apparel, and the civilities ex- 
changed between them is truly touching. All 
Llangadock is in a giggle ; the maid -servants buy 
gingerbread, stuck full of Cupids, for their sweet* 
hearts ; and the country girls wear shoes and 
stockings, which are carefully pyt by for the next 
jubilee. 

But the Leet courts are the principal objects of 
attraction. Foraweek previous, the nose of Mistress 
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Boderick is blue with bustle, and the poultry as if 
aware of their fate, look wondrous silly« The meal;- 
ing# which is a sort of justice business^ is lidd some- 
times at the Red Lion, and sometimes at its rivals the 
Castle. Oh I the good things that are said /and 
eaten at this symposium. Dr* Breechem talka of 
-the pleasures of his youth, (the niajority of which 
have taken up their residence in his nose,), and 
constantly reverts to the Cyder Cellar* as a proof of 
bis having seen the world. Unwilling to be be- 
hind hand, the Lieutenant brings up the rear with 
a veteran battalion of grim Indian jokes, and 
David after boasting of his aiicestor-s digiestive 
capabilities, endeavours to emulate hisezample. 

Unluckily however, these . festivals which were 
' intended to unite the jarring interests of Llan- 
gadock, have of latb been productive of striAs. 
The whole village is now divided into two .Ac- 
tions; of those who suppwt the Red Lion, and 
4hose who stand up for the; Castle, The. great 
men, whom I have previously described, haife 
Certainly done all in thrir power to restore coocond^ 
% getting drunk at both inns with amiable im- 
partiality; but hitherto without success. The 
rival land-ladies are inexorable foes. If -a . Leet 
pourt is held at the Red Ii(Hi, the patrons ofiithe 
Castle ure sure to sit iq judgioent upon its tiuUoaiy 
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I' k«)M.ll(ri 



ttuKis. . If on tile contnury^ tbe Casde 
n the scene ^f festivi^, the Rbd Lion is fflkd 
with the hostile faction, and I know one shrewd 
fifllow. iwfao gets a gratuitous ^ass at^each hm, by 
abnsing both parties. I am not, faowev^, without 
hopes^ that this schism may abate. Dr.' Breechem 
was seen tfab other morning to obtain an audience 
of Mistress Roderick, after having been dosetted 
with her rival, and die head ostlers of ixydi inns, 
are reported to have fellen drunk and loving into 
'each other's arms. 

;So much finr the domestic politics of Uangadock, 
whidi I now quit for its simpler and more in- 
teresting characteristics. The MddingSy or mar- 
riage ceremonies are not among it's least singular 
features. They are confined to the lower orders, 
and consist in a trifling subscription, which each 
friend contributes by way of dowry to the lovers, 
in the hope that if any similar domestic acddent 
should befal him, the loan may be repaid. By 
these means the rustic coujde are enabled to lay 
Ihe foundation of a slender Competency, on which 
their own subsequent exertions must erect a super- 
structure. 

The funerals are conducted upon the same 
warm-hearted principle. When a young girl in 
particular dies^ her relatives assemble for the 
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three following Sundays at her grave» to bedeck 
it mth the wild flowers of the season. Often 
in the long summer twilights, have I seen groupes 
of village lasses^ saunteriug along the church yard, 
with baskets of roses. in their hands to plant upon 
the tombs of their associates. As I have watched 
them ihy the softened ligjbt of ft declining, sun which 
half: enshrouded their fonxis in distant and mys- 
terious . shadow, femcy has jeasily transformed them 
into those pure and etherial spirits, who form so 
prominent a feature in our Cambrian supecstitions. 
Independently of these, peculiar customs, Llan? 
^dock, and indeed all Wales is famous for the 
piety, number, and talents of its preachers. The 
influence that these g^iuine servants of the 
living God, have over the minds of the. people is 
astonishing. Evon our little village can , display 
its Calvinistic^ Baptist^ and Wesleyan meeting 
houses, which are sometimes thronged ,even tp 
suffocation. Our most celebrated Preacher is a 
tall stout man, with a face like an under4ofie bcttr 
tock of beef. He hdds bk assemblies at tbe 
meeting-house on Carrick-Southey, • and is re* 
markable for a newly discovered method of damaar 
tion. This accomplishment he has brought to 
such perfection, that in the course of ten minutes 
he has been known to consign over six dozen of 
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his audience to the Devil, after ^vizig them a 
proper ticket of admittance in the shape of hb 
own sermons. 

It was to this preacher that I owe the fortunate 
miracle of my conversion. Before I listened 
to his harrangues, I atbeistically fancied myself 
happy, and thought that there could be no harm m 
joining a club at the Red Lion. Wilful obcoecation ! 
mipe instructor clearly proved that I was like die 
chariots of Aminadab, all brass and glitter without, 
but hollow within. Often in the days of blindlDess, 
would he bid me ** drink of the waters of life firedy," 
and set himself the example by mixing them with 
brandy. Often would he cry out with Solomon, 
*^ behold we have a little sist^, (meaning me) and 
she hath no breasts,'' a deficiency which filled im 
with alarm. Often after clearing the bottle would 
he exhort me to get a bosom, by which was im- 
plied — salvation. His prayers at last prevailed ; I 
was seized with a nervous indisposition; rose a 
new man, and have since wrestled myself into a 
happy state of the most orthodox melancholy. 

A few months ago, a grand methodist meeting 
was held in our neighborhood. Preachers and 
provisions were gathered together from all parts of 
the principality ; the one to refi*esh the soul, the 
other the body. That the congregation might have 
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sufficirat edification^ the entertaiDment began at 
six o'clock in the mornings with a duet between 
two Anabaptists, with whom a brace of donldes 
in an adjacent field joined sympathetic chorus. 
The sermons then commenced, when on a sudden 
the current of devotion was dammed up by the 
arrival of an express firom Llandilo, with intel- 
ligence that his Majesty intended to pass through 
JLlangadock, on his road from Ireland. As the 
good folks had never before seen a Kin^ the in- 
fection of curiosity spread far and wide, and 
Dr.^reecbcm, Tuckwell, and the Lieutenant, 
resolved themselves into a hurried committee, for 
the purpose of organizmg a procession. 

It was now eight o'clock, and his Majesty was 
expected at one. The intervening time was spent in 
busy preparation. The schoolmaster was empowered 
to draw up a speech of congratulation, while 
Tuckwell superintended a dinner at the Red LioOy 
where it was confidently asserted that the King 
would dine. The parties then adjourned, previous 
to whichytiie Doctor addressed them in a jaw-break- 
ing, gerund-grinding, syntax-scorning oration, one 
word of which was so long that he was compelled 
to bite it in two ; while Mistress Roderick, chuck- 
Uog at the expected honor, was seen to strut 
twice under the very nose of her rival. 
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Every instant was now pr^nant with im- 
portance. Couriers passed toand fro on the road, 
villagers dropt by bandiiiUs mto the Red Uoo, 
and occasiorally a half-starved weazle-like attorney, 
might be seen addressing an attentive groupe 
OD the virtues of loyalty and tiie property tax. 
Suddenly a shout was heard, and the Lieu- 
tenant rigged out in rusty re^mentals, and 
mounted on an equally rusty charger, galloped 
down the street, with about a dozen ragged 
recruits behind him. By his side was a w< 
beaten Serjeant of Marines, bearing a Aag 
of the combined flaps of two shirts, and painted 
with a profusely whiskered likeness of his' M&j^tyt 
which all but the artist mistook for a goose 
and trimmings. On the opposite side stood the 
schoolmaster, preparing his speech, to the g^neat 
annoyance of one of his nearest pupils, whose front 
teeth he divorced from their parental gums, by 
an emphatic flourish of his hand. 

The clock now struck one, and a pair of thin 
attomies, followed by a detachment of cavalry, 
halted in front of the Red Lion. Immediately 
afterwards a trumpet was beard — then a loud 
huzza — then a clatter of horses, and the pro- 
longed ^shouts of thousands. A cloud arose in 
the distance — iswords flashed in the sun-beam, 
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and> all eyes were directed to the royal caval* 
cade, which came thundering along the only 
decent street in the village. Mistress Roderick 
stood simpering at the inn-door, the Lieutenant 
made so profound a how, that the* sinews of his 
back and )iraoes were heard to give a simul- 
taneous crack, and Tuckwiell with an apron under 
his chin, rushed: enthutiasticaliy tb#ards the 
carriage with ** May it please youi* Majesty — 
liie boiled beef and carrots--dil Lord."* This 
wattudl he coold utter, for the dragoons closed 
roarid the vehicle, and notwithstanding the biU 
of feue, which he displayed on thei point of a 
5{nt, die postillion cracked his whip, the trumpet 
again sounded, and away whirled' the cavalcade 
in a cloud. 

« 

The rest of the day passed off pleasantly enough, 
and hut few accidents occurred. The Lieutenant 
indeed, on the unexpected departure of his Majesty, 
is said to have pulled up hb pantaloops with such 
astounding ferocity, that they'dropped in a lump 
to his'4ieds, to the consternation of Mistress 
Roderick, who fell ill at the si^t^ and was safely 
delivered of a cholera-morbus. ' The schoolmiister 
also is reported to have put his red copper snout 

so near to the touch-hole of a cavalrv blunderbuss 

1... * 

that the piece went off, and discharged its eoiiten||i 
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in- die bowels of an unhappy soddng-pig. This, 
however, I am someniiat inclined to doubt; bai 
even if trae, it can in no wise impeadi the good 
ordar of the procession. 

One circumstance, indeed of great political 
importance, I must not omit to mention. Disap- 
pointed, the one of his speeclr, the other of 
his boiled beef and carrots ; both Dr. Breechem 
and David have turned radicals. Th^ have isinoe 
discovered that England is ruined, diat Lord Lod^ 
donderry* has got a secret plan for bringi^gtovar 
die Pope, changing the Protestant religio^aod 
cutting off the heads of those who refoiste to become 
Catholics. This they are in the habit of diacusang 
at the Red Lion, and swallowed togedier with « 
glass of sour ale, it has a bitter efiect upon the 
audience. 

No one indeed can describe the gloom that 
their principles are dfdly shedding over the once 
happy village of Llangadock. A few weeks ago, 
a meeting was actually held on Carrick-Southey, 
where Dr. Breechem exhorted his congr^ticMi to 
stand up for reform, and was lodged in the stocks 
for his patriotism. From that time to the present, Ue 



* This was written prior to the death of that accon- 
plisfaed Statesman. 
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has become an altered character. He reads Cobbet^s 
Rc^ster ; buys Hunt's breakfieist powder, and has 
taken to running in debt, an accon^lishment 
which he considers necessary to the completion of 
a genuine radical. Mistress Roderick tod is not 
without her discomfitures. Her pride has evapo* 
rated, and she is at the mercy of the landlady of 
the Castle, who retails many a sly sarcasm, at 
which, whether bad or good, her party are sure to 
laugh. As for the Lieutenant he daily employs 
himself in practbing military tactics with his 
itingmg nettles, while David -heaves the most 
pathetic ulula^ns, at having lost so good ah oppoi> 
tunity of suffocating himself, like his ancestw 
Noodle -ap- doodle, with a mouthful of boiled 
loyalty. 

To increase if possible, the discomfiture of the 
village, a dashing belle from the puriieus of Covent 
Garden, has lately taken up her residence in it. 
On her first arrival, (nominally to retrieve her 
health) she was looked up to with infinite respect. 
She had been, she said, to all the theatres, had 
jusociated with the genteelest company in Tottent- 
pmn Court Road, and had purchased herbomba^ 
zeenrgown at the Soho Bazaar. This last circum- 
stance rivetted the respect of Dr. Breechem, who 
observed, that the word Bazaar, according to bi$ 
firiend Mr. Dapomeibomenos Polyphlosbdo, was 
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of Eastern origLa. He then proceeded to discuss 
the point; and in the warmth of argmneDt^ dis* 
chai^ged a shower of sach toug^ polysyllables al 
the lieutenaDl, that bad he not been Messed wifli 
a thick skull, the shot of one sii^e consonant 
would have beeq enough to finactara it 

From the time of this good lady's arrival at 
liangadocky I date the decay of its golden sias- 
plicity. The young village lasses are all agog ftr 
high life. They dream of nothmg but bombaaeeos 
and Bazaars, Tottenham Court Road and. short 
petticoats. £ven the Lieutenant has cau^^tbe 
infection. He endeavours to screw hiift grim fixtures 
into a leer of bewitching blandidmient; has taken 
to nibbing up his r^mentals, and was actually 
detected the other day, in inditing an ** Elegy on a 
Love-sick Swain." Now and then he is heard to 
whisper something about an old soldier's settling 
for life ; which taken in connection with the cir- 
cumstance of his growing absent and melancholy, 
betokens an important family change. — Such at 
present is the distracted policy of Llaagadock. 
The Lieutenant is evidently in love, and so, I ani 
afraid, is the Doctor ; while from high to Icwv 
from the cottage to the hovel, nothing is heard bat 
sighs for bombazeen-gowns and Bazaars, Totten- 
ham Court Road and short petticoats. — 

Sweet little village ! where the women never 
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grow old, and^ the mea are always handsome; 

where the mountains are very high, and the mutton 
very low; where children are dear, and coals 
cheap; where the milk^maids are go6d for love, 
and the toasted cheese is good iot nothing ; whore 
the lai^7ers are s6' wise, that they know every one's 
business but their own ; peace and prosperity be 
with you. May the cloud of discord that now 
overhangs your community be dispersed by the 
sunshine of benevolence; and friendship again 
brighten with her cheering smiles the little front 
parlour of the Red Lion. . For me, I shall never 
more be the witness of your festivity. Old age 
creeps on apace, and the divine voice,, that IHab 
Samuel I have heard calling on ojie in Ib^ dead 
hour of midni^f, refNTesses with its stern wamiog 
the joyous dictates of the heart. But you will 
rejoice in the calm sunshine of heaven^ when the 
spring flowers are bloomii^ upon my gcave ; and 
ycNir dau^ters will still listen to the sweet echm 
of the village bell, as they ring above the sod that 
grows Ofrer mew Farewdlt kind and hospitable 

^Uaagadockii Thhikof meais ofsome summer visioii 
xbat hath departed : and oh ! when fancy isibiisy 
wi& the past, should friendship heave a sigh,^ or tfaii 
silkien eye-lash of beauty rain a tear upon mj 
grave ; froni the pavilioft of clouds whereiii it 
dwriK, my sold shall loolc ddwn and becbmforted' 
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" And lest its terrors meet my Yiew, 
Hold each strange tale deTontly tme.'' 

Collins. 
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Among the mountains in Wales, and espedaUy 
among that stnpendous chain, better known by the 
name of the '* Black Mountains,** in Cannarthen- 
shire, there are to be found numerous pools or 
tarns. These are usually situated at an elevation 
of many hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
and from their desolate appearance, are graced with 
the most romantic legends. The pool of Llynn-y- 
Van in particular, (which I have mcNne fully 
described in my first fishing excursion) is remark- 
able for &e wild superstitions connected with it 
On a certain night, in August (I believe) the witches 
and spirits of the elements assemble before their 
night-queen, and discuss the mischiefs &ey have 
wrought since their last diabolic anniversary. These 
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are usually of an orthodox description, from the 
petty pinch, the dream, or the murder ; to the more 
profitable Job of fitting out a soul for damnation. 
If however this unhallowed assembly be inter- 
rupted by a mortal, it is compelled to vanish im- 
mediately, but not before it is Irevenged upon 
the intruder, by conjuring some spirit most ob- 
noxious or harrowing to his feelings. It may be 
readily conceived, that few men, without a special 
introduction, would be bold enough to claim ac- 
quaintance with such a gang, although tradition 
records that two strangers were once presumptuous 
enough to witness their orgies ; and that the boldest 
was punished for his violation of etiquette, in the 
way diat I have mentioned in the following uncon- 
nected fragment 
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SCENE, 

The Summit of the Black Mountains. 

Time. — Midnight. 

Two Strangers are discovered standing heside the Pool 

of liynn-y-Van. 

FIRST STRANGER. 

Nay, start not, friend, the spot, to be sure, b gloomy, 

But then 'tis fitter for the devil, he 

Travels abroad to-night, the winds are gone 

To pay him homage, and the pale faced-moon, 

(Like a young maiden on her nuptial night,) 

Sick with antioipationy hides in clouds 

Each virgin feature — we shall have rare sport. 

SECOND STRANGER. 

Rare sport, i' faith, when Satan and his imps 
Join in the unholy merriment — but hark ! 
Did you not hear a knell ? 

FIRST STRANGER. 

Away — this is 
But fancy — the false coinage of your brain. 

SECOND STRANGER. 

Fancy or not, I dare no longer stay. 
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FIRST STRAK6BR. 

RetarD then to your homey the village chorch 
Stands at the foot of yon hill, and by its spire 
That lifts a white head to the waning moon. 
Yon can direct your course; I the meantime 
Will bide the coming revels, for 'tis said. 
The devO to-night has business on his hands. 
And fairies walk yon water. 

SBOOND STRANG BR. 

Be it SO — 

I 

I'll wait their hour (since yon will have it thus) 

But oh ! how awful is this mountain gloom — 

The stars are dead, sickly with fear, the moon 

Winds her wan course through heav'n, and but one cloud. 

One tiny cloud, steals like a ghost, athwart 

The melancholy midnight of the sky ; 

All nature slumbers now, and hollowly (The Village 

clock strikes.) 
The sentinel clock from yon moon-silvered steeple 
Proclaims the deep midnight, (musing thoughtfully) 

Another hour 
Hath rung its last ; another idle hour 
Is coffined in the grave of time, and I 
Mourn over it — yet not alone I mourn, 
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For natim weeps is kindrcd tjniMKthy. 
Bat ope short hoar ago, and hnodredi wmm. 
Who ar$, so longer— the anoonscioas widow, . 
Perchance, ia pot same hour, awaited one - 
Doomed never to retom— -the aged matron . 
Thoaght of her fiur-off aen-boy wfaoae sweet preaeaee 
The last dead hoar ifaoold lend her— UId hopes ! 
This hour awoiw the Stonn-CUid— he anse 
And called hb whirlwinds |)roand Um, while in wrath, 
Hrom pole to pde they tempested tiie main. 
And the poor searboy perished— never more 
His mother shall smile on him, never more 
With spectacled eye-sight, bend a look apgn 
Tittt satt4>ronaed cheek, to trace Ac chubby yoath 
She cradled in his childhood — he is gone; — 
Tliis hoar hath knelled his last 

FIRST STRANGER. 

Hosh ! do you not 
Hear a low stifled moan, as if the wind 
Song through some bony skeleton? 

SECOND STRANGER. 

Ido— 
Tis Rearing now, and breaks from yonder pool. 
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FIRST STRAN6BR. 

Away then to the cave — ^the spirits of night 
Are rising to their revels. 

SECOND STRANGBBl. 

Lead on, I follow. 

(They enter the cave by the pool-side. The water 
meantime becomes agitated, a cloud hovers over its 
surface, and in the midst appears a femak form, 
with a silver wafid in her hand. She waves it, 
and four mtches rise from the earth. While this 
is going forward, the first stranger, who is standing 
by the mouth of the cave, addresses his compamion in 
the interior.) 

SECOND STRANGBR; — (After a pause.) 

Are they here yet ? 

FIRST STRANGBR. 

Look forth and see. 

SECOND STRANGBR. 

Eternal God ! I dare not. 
My veins are curdled, and each drop of blood 
Is stiffening to an icicle. 

FIRST STRANGBR. 

Soft ! they come ; 
The pool is thronged with d»mons, and the heavens 
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ft«mgpifitsdoim«ihaa<totiM; ghMtfyrinpoi 
Flit by apoA the imvea wk^ «f iiiglii|» 
Embodiad iFuioiify that vUle BitaBPo doqps 
Humtherrepoih: the hour mgfat ob my loal, 
Aa thoai^ 'twere lade* with the pae^ and Toioee 
Floatall fT0— d the miaio wre d a tMoip hw c^ 
LBu^habUeaeaastieaaftaf eouid; aaeh Mte i 
XUDs mI^ M the kiqihiBg air, as when 
. hk theawMMJag off the world, celeetial cheea 
Sang Iha fintann to sleep in Faiadiea^— 
Iheepiiitaare aseeahled, and the qneen 
Or.aighkisiiahifVeraepool; they bow, 
Wiaard and witeh, befi»re the awfhl dbne 
Of her aneiithl^ Mileety; howahe sitBl 
There is a thoaghtfid gnmdeor in her eye^ 
A solemn melancholy in the tones 
Of her deep d«mon Toice, that bids me lore, 
Tet tremble while I loye her — harfc ! a. summons — 

{The Queem speai$/ram her waier-ihnme.) 

Spirits of Hell ! speak to yoar throned qaeen. 
The night witch slombers by her foontain side. 
Charmless and impotent Speak I the hoar invites 
yon. 
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FIRST WITCH. 

We harry, we hurry, o'er moorland and del). 
The witch by the fountain she knows us fall well ; 
She knows ns fall well, for hark to her spell. 
How it warbles in magical close as we rove 
Round about, round about, under the grove. 
The zenith moon while we pass her by. 
Draws iq her horns, and shrinks back in the sky. 
Shrinks back in the sky, as the bonny blue eye 
Of the violet fades when the tempest is nigh — 
Then hail to our night-queen, we'll sing as we rove. 
Round about, round about, under the grove. 

SBGOND WITCH. 

A voice by the fountain, a voice in the vale. 
Louder and louder the hollow winds rail. 
The hollow winds rail — ^there is blood on the gale ; 
The child it is strangled, the mother is dying. 
The father stands over them weeping and sighing ; 
We have stricken the parent and murdered the son- 
So hey ! to the grave, for our task is done. 

THIRD WITCH. 

Honor to death and his carnival ! 
Tou lift the coffin and I the pall ; 



On to the chuiid hoQMb ilMdj, bo iteody. 

Hie grmTO it it dag, md tlie priert it nody. 

The prietl 11 ready, the pnyerie nidt 

The hoOov dtui rings on the oo0ii hendt 

And tiie old grey ohnroh» both tarrel end nfterp 

Shekel like m fkiw'r with the wouMr win<e hmffiitar. 

90URTH WITCH. 

There WM e yoaA in the g»y hennts of MB 
Well knoinH-m snllen duuneleei libertoie; 
HoToring mt night aroond the city — I 
Met him, and lighted firom my thonder-oloiid 
In gdie of a yoong girl iriiom onoe he knred^ 
But loTed in ?ain ; I drew him readily on 
From gaik to nn, from nn to deadlieit orioM; 
He fba^t, loTed, diank, blasphemed, aportatined. 
Gambled, won, lost, and felt each flactaatioD 
Of triumph and despair, sunshine and gloom. 
Till one lone night of savage hopelessness. 
Returning to the home, his home no longer; 
A dagger met his eye — I placed it there*-- 

He had a father, rich, but coTetous 
Of the world's dross ; ' shall such a miser live I ' 
Hie apostate boy low muttered as he sought 
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His destined parenf s chamber ;— that same night 

The old man slept, but never woke again. 

Oh ! what an after life his son endured — 

At night, at dead midnight, a spirit stood 

Beside him ; 'twas a form with silver hairs 

Clammy and clotted by decay, the chill 

Of the charnel-honse hung o'er him, deadly cold. 

And from his eye lack lustreless and wan. 

Vengeance shot forth her immortality 

Deep in the marderer^s breast — he turned to me 

In sleepless agony of soul ; but still 

The spectral eye was on him fixed, and full 

And changeless in the expression of the grave : 

Each night, what time the sullen midnight clock 

Rung twelve from the near steeple ; the same form 

Stood by his couch, shrouded in blood, and pointing 

To ulcered wounds, rank with the chamel damps ^ 

He looked on them and laughed, but that wild laugh 

Rung hollow in the silence of the night. 

Like voices from the dead — ^he strove to pray. 

But the dull spectral eye glared frowning on him. 

And each word turned to mockery — thus he lived — 

And when he died, outcast of heaven and earth, 

I caught his latest breath, winged with deep curses 
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On m, UflyMir, nd all AsworU bender 
HftTe I not gained a soul to Aflharan! 

FIRST WITCH. 

Araydy 1 and we will homage thee aa one 
Of power saperior to oar own. 

aaCOND WITQH. 

Mhaill 
Sifter, aU hafl ! the worid ia thronged with iandi^ 
Bat then art of the miglitieat; wehaveativrai 
With pony TeDgeanoe to assail the body; 
Bat thou more bravely hast deatnyed the aooL 

THIED WITOH. 

Sbter I oar Qaeoi smiles on thee from her throne. 
« nnsT WITOH. 

f jIb a H^mmAt'domd thai i$ MiKsy If. J 

Thander-cloud^ thunder-cloudy whither to-night? 

f A YOiCByrosi ike tkunder-elomd*) 
Where the smouldering earthquake heaves bursting to 

sight; 
To the land of the West where the orange-tree blows. 
And proud CShimboraco siti belted with snows. 

FIRST WITCH. 

I'll mount thy black car. 
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8BCOKD WITOH. 
So will I — 

THIRD WITCH. 

So wiU I, 
Where min is brooding weVe doomed to be by; 
Be it tempest on oceao, or earthquake on land. 
Its vengeance mast panse to await our command. 

(A YOIOE from the thmubr^loud.) 
Hark ! a voice on the gale — ^I am sommoned away, 
I'll be the earthquake'9 glad midwife to-day; 
Tornadoes and whirlwinds shall herald its throes. 
Despair and destraction attend on its dose. 
(A voiOB/rom the air.) 
Come away — come away. 
Each wizard and &y, • 

Be he goblin of midnight, oc spirit of day. 
( The thunder cloud eaUe on, and the Witches vanish 
beneath the Pool of Uynn-y^Van. The Queen speaks 
from her throne.) 
Spirit of the Western wind^-^spirit of the wave — 
Spirit of the mountain — spirit of the grave ; 
Appear, appear, apjpear, for the dead day 
Stalks spectre-like along the hall of twilight. 
And pitying zephyrs hynui their roundelay 
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(Xer Imt dull coipie. Appear: jonheavciiribiigfctiikl; 

The ridgy mooD sleeps wmed bj tlie bhie sea 

Of air, and fiuiies, who ndglit Bar oar wptBt 

WoTen by dsmoiis in the loom of helL 

Are br away — ^No somid is stirring now, 

Bot the lone eebooa tte opiaad brow.— 

Hell is abroad; tli6 moontaias, sky, and wave. 

Belch forth the' Imprisoned tamnb of the grave; 

And firom his Ur, the watdiman of Ihe night. 

The angmr rsTno, hails them in his flight 

With a Toice, solemn as the billowy sea 

Of time, that breaks npon Etemityw-^ 

No more— the hoar flies on — Spirits i^pear! 

The Qneen of night ezaets attendance here. 

{T%$ tpirii of the WegUrmrwimd ifgtotndir en on 

A lover slept under the lea — 
Where I sing a daet with the bee. 
And I paused and I whispered aload. 
From the azare-gilt edge of my cloud. 

'^ Awake from repose for your nymph is in sight ; 

And yon shall be happy — be happy to-night.'' 
He awoke and sped away, 
I went with him all the way. 
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Sometimes as a streamlet near, 
I made music in his ear; 
Now a Summer wind I roved. 
Telling tales of her he loved ; 
Now a flower, and now a ray 
Borrowed from the eye of day, 
I was with him all the way. 
You would smile, and you would sigh. 
Had yon seen him hurry by. 
Over moor and over mountain, 
Over every haunted fountain. 
Where the yellow linnet trills. 
Music to the daffodils ; 
Where the echo carols shrill 
From her watch-tower on the hill. 
And the lark with grateful lay 
Welcomes in the infant day — 
They had met and they had parted. 
They had both been broken hearted. 
They had roved with care opprest, 
One to East and one to West; 
Now their wanderings are o'er. 
They have met to part no more. 
They have met — but one shall fade 
Like the blue-bell in the glade. 
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If to6 aMBKUHOt DIMM Of tlHn||^hl^ - 

(Sum Imt far my koriy iilet $ 
On her dMak tiiere is a hhNMp 
On her biMlh a fidnt pMftuM ; 
Faint aiiriMMi Ihe hfonm !■ ■ghing. 
O'er tte roM or lity djin|^ 
Wan ooMonqptiiNi bids her eye 
Glow vith heetio brillianoy ; ^ 
"WliM &e cowslip Uooms again^ 
When the spring walks o*er the phm, 
Windsshall sigh and daisies waro 
lightly o'er a yomig giif s graTO. 



(S^brU of lb Wao$ rimi/ram lb JRool «df mye— ; 
A bark to the Emenld isle WM bonnd, 
The bonny blue wave danoed bghtiy ronnd. 
The helmsman steered and the boatswain^snng. 
The bellied sails to the West wind swnng» 
And the sea below and the sLy above. 
Whispered U^ether of peace and love. 
The night came on, the gale grew load. 
The Emerald isle was veiled in cload ; 
I called to the thunder, I called to the wind, 
I called to the billows before and behind. 
And I bid the lightening glare over the wave. 
To light the ship to her ocean grave. 
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The morn arose, the heaven was blae ; 
But where was the bark with her gallant crew ? 
I beckoned the mermaid, she wept a lay. 
As if her loyer was, cast awi^ ; 
I beckoned the shark, lie was gorged with food. 
The edge of his teeth was dulled with blood. 
And nor wave nor wind knew aught the while. 
Of the bark that was bound to the Emerald isle. 
Oh ! the loyer shall look to the sea and the sky, 
To watch the vessels sweep trimly by ; 
The son in his shallop shall scour the main. 
But mother or maiden shall never again. 
Return to the friends who await them in vain. 

(The Spirit of the Mountain descends on a cataract^ 
from the summit of Uynn-y-Van, and sings-^) 

Twas night, the spring-moon shone adown the 

green hill, * «« 

The Serfs in their cottage lay sleeping and still, 
I summoned a rain-cloud that swept o'er the heath. 
And bade him descend to the vintage of death ; 
I summoned a cataract fbaming along. 
He heard me, and chorlissed his wild mountain song, 
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While the rain-cloiid and flood dashed in Ihonder 

below. 
Like an army to rash on its slambeiing foe— 
Hie morrow sprang up, as a bride from her bed. 
But the streams of the ndley were strangled with dead ; 
The flood was around them, the flood was on ali — 
Spread o'er the drowned earth like its foneral pall; 
And the moantains, methonght, when their torrents 

were hoshed, 
Caaght a glance from the pitying san-set, and bloshed— 
Adiea to the home, where the shepherd's pipe rang, 
Adiea to the groves where the nightingale sung. 
Adieu to the peasants, the fair and the braye ; 
For the valley that cradled, now yields them a grave. 

(TheSpirU of the Ghrave rises from the earth, amdsmgs^) 

In the lazar vaults I build my cell. 
Where death and his gristly phantoms dwell; 
I bid the Vampire gorge the blood 
Of the chamelled dead, for his nightly food ; 
I bid the night-winds whistle and moan 
Through the toothless jaws of the skeleton ; 
And conscience frown with lowering eye. 
On guilt, and its immortality. — 
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I haye a. spirit didtvaaie io me. 

When the lastspriiigwsioon looked orer the lea; 

She irsB a mother, atad sbe was a child ; 

But the'clod of the TaUeyis over lier piled; 

She died, aiid her spectre' to-nigfat shtdl appear^ 

For a mortal is waiting tol weleome it here. 

THE INCANTATION. 

Spectre — spectre — ^hither come 
On yoar night-wind from the tomb : 
By the hell that flames aroond yon. 
By the dasmons that snrronnd yon» 
By yonr corse that yields him food. 
Till the flesh-worm bursts with blood ; 
Hither come — for oits is here. 
One to whom yon once were dear. 

(The ghost of a female descends on a night-wind.) 

SBCOND 8TRANOBR. 

Are the rites ended — 

FIRST STRANGER. 

No! a spirit hoYers 

O'er the weird pool— her garb is feminine — 

The death- worm coils around each limb; her month 

Breathes forth the chiU fog of the sepulchre, . 

P D 
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With the rank ligonr «f. m ftedi d^qr; - 
Her form it of the earth, her.shroad bedimmed 
Wiik fiunteat damp for the teeth ooffinedoDfie 
Yet keeps the worm at bay-^-ehe beada.on me 
Her ngfatEoM iqf6Jidb~migtity God 1 itli 
My mother^i ghoet I gaie 



(Siriek$ midfedb mH$iki$ on lie §arik. Tk€ ipiriit 



N ■• 
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THE ADVENTURES OF ACHILLES, 

Homer. 
Swift footed Achilles spoke. 

A FEW evenings ago I strolled for a solitary 
ranable into Hyde Park. I had been dining with 
a friend, and flushed with an unusual allowance of 
wine, was desirous of inhaling the refreshing cool- 
ness of the air. The night was well suited to 
my purpose; it was mild and pleasant, with a 
gentle gale that just sufficed to wake into whispers 
the yellow foliage of the beech trees. A fine 
harvest-moon lent additional interest to the scene, 
now lighting up with faint reflection the distant 
hills of Surrey, and now chequering the broad 
tranquil surface of the Serpentine. Occasionally 
a passing cloud would throw into transient shadow 
the silvery bosom of the water, but the breeze soon 
dispelled its unwelcome gloom, and left the queen 
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of night to pursue her uninterrupted course through 
the blue serene of ether. 

Insensibly as I rambled on, my mind took the 
calm meditative hue of the hour, and I found 
9 myself musing beside the statue of Achilles, which 
our economical countrywomen (laudably apprehen- 
sive of a tailor's bill) have erected without breeches 
in the Park. As I gazed on its majestic linea- 
ments, my imagination ardently excited recalled 
each circumstance connected with it. What! I 
said, if it could be restored to life, and were to 
relate its past transmigrations? It must have 
witnessed many strange events. As artillery it 
has figured at Salamanca, Vittoria^ Thoulouse 
and Waterloo, and ^' could a tale unfold," that 
might well chall^enge attention. It has beheld 
the rise and fall of dynasties, has seen the hot 
blood smoke, the dying drop around it, and dis- 
charged its thunders at the command of hundreds 
over whom the daisy blossoms. As a statue, it is 
now the wonder of the metropolis, and if it were 
only for the edification of future historians, should 
be endowed with some principle of animation. 

Impressed with this idea I continued with a 
fixed eye to gaze on it, until absorbed in reverie 
I seated myself beside a solitary stump that stands 
like a fugleman before its regiment of wooden 
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rails. The night was tranquil, and the only sound 
that broke its general stillness was the sullen call 
of the watchman, or the tramp of some solitary 
pedestrian along the stoney pavement of Piccadilly. 
Even this at last subsided, the watchman's voice 
came fiednter and fainter on the ear, and I was 
alone in the silence of the hour. Gradually over- 
powered by the drowsy effect of the chill breeze 
upon a heated brain, I fell into a feverish slumber. 
Unconnected visions, in each of which Achilles 
was' predominant, passed in review before my mind, 
until my imagination after many strange wander- 
ings arranged itself into the following phantasm. 
I fancied that the statue addressed me, that he 
revealed the circumstances of his birth, parentage, 
and education, which were of so old a date as to in- 
troduce me to the age of the classics, and that his 
communication, if such it can be called, was 
tendered in these words. 

I was originally, he began, the brass out of 
which the famous Colossus of Rhodes was con- 
structed. Stationed upon two islands with the 
billowy ocean rolling, and ships sailing between my 
1^, I appeared the sculptured Titan of the world. 
Veiled as a god in clouds I stood on my wave- 
washed eminence, the landmark of the shipwrecked 
mariner. All mankind vied with each other in the 
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warmth of their enoomiiiiDs. The sculplor wot 
corned me as ao emanatum of divinest gemos, and 
the homeward bocmd neaman, when at ni^ ha 
cau^t the first ^ianoe of the lanthom that jfjba- 
mered id my hand, would imploie a .benedictioD 
on my head. But statues like men ara mortalt 
and on an evil hour I was hurled from my hiAf 
position fay the officious interiaraoce of an eaitlh 
quake. 

You may have heard diat my massy trunk and 
huge fragments lay scattered on die ground *ibr 
e%^t centuries, and Hmt diey were at last coUeclBd 
and sold by those Iconoclasts die Saracens^ Id a 
Jciwish merchant of Edessa. This^ however* is a 
mere school-boy's kq;end; for a few years auhsa-. 
quent to my frdl, I was carried by a bronaa bmp* 
chant to Athens, which city I adorned in the diape 
of a war-horse. In this novd disguise I behdd 
Demosthenes when he went to deliver hb famous 
oration pro Corona^ and caught the last ^anoe 
of iEsdunes as he looked back upon * the home 
he was quitting for ever. Often beneath the 
calm still moonlight have I listened to the young 
Greek girls, as with mellow voice they cbaunted 
the fiBgments of Sappho and Simonide& Often 
have I watched them wandering to and fix> on the 
PirsBus^ vrith their graceful fig^res but half shrouded 
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in the glowing shadows of a Grecian twilight, and 
heaard them whisper the accents of love in the 
sweet dialects of Athens and Ionia. 

When Rome vanquished Greece, I remained 
among the number of those who sustained its dis- 
figuring embraces. Stationed as Jupiter, in. the 
forum, I was deeper in the politics of the senate 
than any, except the geese who had cackled . its 
deliverance. I heard Anthony pronounce hia 
funeral oration over the corpse of Csesar, and was 
the god whom Catiline pledged in blood, when 
he threatened the subversion of the government 
I beheld the yellow Tiba: lit up with the blazing 
city, while to the music of his own lyre the matri- 
cide Nero celebrated its conflagration, and was 
crowned with laurel when his death announced 
that Rome was free. 

After a long residence in the forum, during 
which I had witnessed the acmk of its celebrity,* 
I was taken down to make way for a more decant 
pilaster. Herculaneum was the place of my re- 
treat, where I figured as the demi-deity Alcides, 
until the lava-flood of Vesuvius coffined both, the 
city and myself, in one wide undistinguishable ser 
(Hilchre. Never can I forget the hour. The day 
bad been still, but gloomy, and a dull heavy cloud 
hui^ over the devoted city like its funeral pall. 
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Tbe Ml dtthod in stonns aponflie cohI^ tlMmpi 
not a: breoQ distoited its makob^ and holkv 
nimblbgs tbe oonvulfliooft of a, VHtp*?8" emh- 
qatlao^ burst fimn the IxMn of tbe Mkna 
Tdwttds evening the deep and Uoody ntaim^Jww 
aaekned nDt ■ fifb fitA nmtaflnc . aBUialatinDBft and 
tomnts of igiutnd BMttrir loUad tfaek deptracAfa 
tide akng 1lB:plain8. Hie natim af . Haraoli- 
Beom behdd*die mdutogat of death. eppvoack- 
Vordatt short momem^ the ydls of . nwtal egny 
ipeie 'heard above the thundeia of hie ^nice; Ibe 
aest^ aU was silent as die gnvtb^ asNl: nboa the 
SMMing sun' nose he smiled npoiv a d^ of die 
diaad; 

Centuries rolled unheeded awvf » JSeradenaoei 
and its ftte.ivoe foigotten m the uQifMnd faaiifaa- 
rism tliat ensued, until one morning some edvon* 
tnrous antiquarians descended into our Iftva sepul- 
chre. AnH)ng many beautiful statues tbey did 
me the honor of a preference. France witnessed 
my resurrection, and I was for some years its 
proudest boast, when the revolution (to its shame 
be it mentioned,) moulded me into artillery. In 
this strange capacity^ I made g^t havoc among 
the grenadiers of the Prussian despot, and re- 
sisted the Duke of York's attack upcm Valen- 
detmes. I followed Moreau into Germany, 
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aooompanied his celebrated . retreat^ and twioed 
fresh lauiels> round the brow of Napoleon in his 
Italian campaign of 1797. 

By the treaty of Campo Formio between Aus* 
tria and France, I was restored to Faris, and 
degraded to the office of doorkeeper to the 
ThuiUeries. Here I witnessed the triumphs of the 
republican faction, and with the prophetic eye of an 
experienced statesman, beheld in ^ First Consul 
an embryo ruler of the continent. It was abmt 
this time, that in the midst of a general tranquillity 
a vast armament was prepared. All France was 
awakened from repose ; its warriors flew to .arms, its 
statesmen to the cabinet, and I among other ccumon 
was deprived of my inglorious occupation. Placed 
on board a ship of the line, I directed my course 
to Egypt, and was anchored with the rest of the 
French fleet in Aboukir Bay. 

While closely guarded by the coast, we lay off 
the mouth of the Nile, intelligence was brought 
that Sir Horatio Nelson with a numerous squadron 
was bearing down upon us. In an instant we pre- 
pared for action and in. a few hours beheld the 
British fleet crowding all her canvass to jtbe wind. 
A narrow space lay between our ships and the 
shore. Thither the enemy directed their course, 
and commenced a conflict which was. continued 
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%riUi detemuned penevemioe od both ades. The 
decks grew elippeqr with Uood, and tibe htiOaw 
tfamider of the caimoDS min^d with the hoane 
dashing of die sea, the groans of the ^ipng^ and 
the mdancholy moan of die breen diafc sighed 
orer them, g^ve an awibl soUimitf to die momenfc 
Twili^t went down upon the work of canMige^ 
and soon the flash of die guns #a8 die aole ligjbt 
diat' lent its ''fitful radiance to the scene. When 
die batde had for some time continoedt it was 
discovered that the French ship with which Sir 
Alexander Ball was enpiged, had on a sadden 
ceased from firing. On beholding it^ his saikn 
spent with fttigu^ requested a momentaiy respite 
from die guns. A quarter of an hour wasaUbwed 
dmo, and when the conflict had again commenced 
and die enemy were captured, it was found diat 
she had been compelled to discontinue her can- 
nonade from a similar exhaustion. 

It was now the last hour of midoi^t Victorf 
had crowned the exertions of Lord Nelson, and 
the standard of England waved from our dismasted 
vessds. The firing had long since ceased, and 
the night became gloomily tranquil until a faiiA 
groan, or the occasional crash of a falling mast 
disturbed its melancholy silence. On a sudden 
a sound as of a thunder-clap was heard, and a 
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splendour intense in its coruscation irradiated the 
whole atmosphere. An awful pause ensued, then 
a shriek of agony, a loud splash into the wave, 
and all again was hushed. The alarm proceeded 
from the French ship UOrient, which had ex- 
ploded with the noise of thunder. A few sufferers 
alone survived, and to these the enemy directed 
their kindest attention, while the rest were whelmed 
in the tide, — Peace to the memory of the brave. 
Glory to those whose unburied corses repose 
beneath the waters of the Nile. They died in 
the discharge of their duty, and are sepulchred 
in their country's gratitude. The blue^wave rolls 
calmly above them, as if it knew not that death 
was below, and the rich sunset reflects^ an uncon- 
scious glory on the ruddy ocean that enshrouds 
them. 

Of all the French squadron on whose success so 
much depended, but a few vessels escaped. I was 
in one of the number and was the first who carried 
back to France the tidings of its disgrace. Placed 
once more in my old abode, I remained in peaceful 
obscurity until the return of Napoleon from Egypt, 
gave fresh assurance of hostilities. Nothing could 
escape his penetration, and grieving to see so old a 
friend neglected, he determined to gratify to the ful 
my instinctive thirst for destructipn. 



If 
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Under hb anspiees I acoomptiued Ibc Freach 
nmy in its wdl4aiown deteeut into Italy, Ofcr 
the Alpine ridges of Mount St BemanL I saw 
ttem, iffflidhws of die elonial winter diet di3kd 
tlie Tery ^Kjxmrs to itt around them, fwoeemaidi 
among precipices where the cfaamob alone dated 
tDiFentnre^ and heard dieir joyous acdamationa as 
they bdield die distant spires of Mflan, ^tterinig 
in the ardent richness of an Italian sunset Afaw 
weeks afterwards, I was drawn up by the side of 
Nqxileon at Marengo, and iriien die work of 
death was ended, guarded his rqiose on the field. 

I should forfisit my claims to modesty, were I 
to recapitulate at any length my subsequent 
achiefements. I shall therefore pass with deoo* 
rous expedition into Spain, which was the principal 
theatre of my exploits. At Corunna, I was op- 
posed to the unfortunate but g^ant Sir John 
Moore, and under the superintendence of a yom^ 
artillery officer, was sent forward to intercept the 
embarkation of his squadrons. The same engineer 
employed me in the defence of Badajos. But in 
vain I directed my thunders against the besiegers. 
In vain I strewed the breaches with the dying and 
the dead, for the British troops were on eveiy side 
victorious. They rushed fearlessly upon the brist- 
ling forest of sharpened swords that oj^sed them. 
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climbed over iDOuntains of their own slaioy and 
succeeded in planting the standard of En^and 

upon the blood-stained ramparts, of the citadd, 

I* 

On the capture of this impOTtant fortress, my 
commanding officer took refuge in k neighbouring 
nunnery. Here, in the usual spirit of his country* 
men» he fell in love with a pretty novice whom he 
persuaded to an elopement. The Abbess, ail 
antique attenuated curiosity, became acquainted 
with the proposed treachery and volunteered h^- 
self as substitute. But the virtuous young man 
was shocked at such sacrilege. He respected. the 
character of age too much to attempt its violation* 
and left the old gentlewoman as a present to the 
English, who kindly dispatched her to that heaven 
for which she had so long prepared herself. 

Quitting the convent, the lovers accompanied by 
a small troop of horse and two pieces of cannon, of 
which I was one, hastened to re-join their regiment 
As for the engineer, he soon afterwards placed me 
under the command of a brother officer, and on 
the plea of ill-health, retired to a sequestered cot- 
tage with his young and beautiful nun. For the 
first week of their union, every thing was sympto- 
matic of heaven. The blue waters of the Guadal- 
quiver rolled with a gentler murmur beside their 
garden; the sky was more serene^ and the birds sung 
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sweeter in the orange groves. Love was abov^ 
around, and omnipresent. It was love in the morn- 
ing — ^love in the evening — they breakfasted — they 
dined — they soppM^ and they slept off love. But 
notwithstaudii% the delicate flavor of the diet, they 
soon became marvellously thin. The young gentle- 
man was the first to make the discovery. Affection, 
he said, must have some solid foundation, and be 
b^an to fancy that a good bull beef-steak, would 
' teaterially assist its digestion. At first however 
his^bomplaints were confined to a few select defici- 
encies, but they soon propagated themselves with 
alarming fcecundity. Love in the onset was merely 
in want of a good dinner, until on a careful in- 
spection of his elbows, the young officer found that 
he was also in want of a coat. A down-cast look 
of repentance confirmed him in the melancholy 
fact that he was likewise deficient in shoes, stock- 
ings, and indeed every thing but what he seemed 
likely to obtain. 

Though exceedingly loving our enamorato was 
not a man to be starved with impunity ; so he 
packed up bag and baggage, bade adieu to the 
cottage where his affection, by being so long on 
the half-pay list had deprived him of the usual 
allowance of flesh, and returned once more to bis 
military duties. On discovering his flight, the 
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unhappy novice was attacked with a series of 
swoons. She wept incessantly for at least — ^five 
minutes, and had the river bem only knee-dee|j^ 
would probably have thnwrnlMelf into it. la 
this alarming condition, the OElifessor of a neigh- 
bouring conventnkindly came to her relief. He 
was young and devout ; and such was the miracu- 
lous efficacy of his prayers, that in the course of a 
few months our poor forsaken Nun presented him 
with a living pledge of her perfect recovery. 

I have been induced to mention this episode at 
some length, as a pleasant memorial of the young 
engineer who equally successful in the wars of 
Venus and of Mars, acquitted himself with such 
astonishing valor at Salamanca, that he was re- 
warded^ by the honorary mar^dom of a cannon- 
ball. But after all, what is the trifling accident of 
his death, in comparison with the glory he has 
acquired ? In after ages, some hbtorian (provided 
he can make a judicious bargain with his bookseller) 
will perhaps devote a couple of lines to bis memory, 
in which he will assert, that Monsieur So*and-so, 
was a prodigy in his day, a character for which he 
has cheaply paid in advance. 

But to resume my narrative ; on the fatal result 
of their numerous conflicts in Spain, the French 
army b^^ to grow generally disheartened. At 
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Vlttoria in partkailary they lost the greatest pert of 
their aitiller^;, and retreated in disonier towaris 
Fiaooe. But the British troops inteioq>ted tfaeai 
intheir passage dllr the Pyrenees, where a^ 
engBgeoieDt ensa^' until thdr shattered remoaot 
were compelled to hasten an inglorious march to 
Tboidouse. At this lattor place, I b^ leave to 
observe that I wrou^t terriUe slaugbler among 
the English ; who crushed by the hot destnictife 
sweep of the artilleiy, dropped in ooofused masKi 
on every side. Nothing, however, could qneocfa 
their enthusiasm, and they soon afterwards tetatd 
Paris, where, having been previously captured, m 
company with mai^ ofmy brother cannons^ I ffwaoi 
the triumph of Wellington. 

The war was now brought tD a condusioD. 
Thousands by the blessing of the Lord had been 
swept from the face of the earth, for which the 
survivors offered up a public thanksgiving. Napo- 
leon had abdicated the throne ; the Bourbons were 
restored ; and our august Russian and Prussito 
allies resolved to take this opportunity of visiting 
the metropolis. They accordingly crossed over 
from Calais, and were received with suitable mag* 
nificence. All London went out of town to meet 
them. A stupendous festival was given at Guild- 
hall, at which the sleek rotundity and beautiful 
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propordons of the Aldermen were . the theme of 
geneitd admiration ; the couirt rung with alternate 
praise of the visitors and the venison, and even the 
legendary Gog and Magogs tasfefully apparelled 
as beef-eaters, appeared to nod their gigantic 
cerebellum. A general peace was proclain^di 
economy was henceforth to be the order of the day, 
and by way of evincing it, the British ministiy began 
by spending thousands on pagodas and puppet- 
shows. For three nights the work of rejoicing con* 
tinned unabated. The citizens guttled with a most 
becoming and patriotic appetite. Balls and assem*- 
blies were the popular amusements, and St. Vitus's 
dance appeared to be tiie general epidemic. And 
then in the parks; who shall describe the flam- 
ing majesty of their lioliday suit? Suffice to 
say that they were ardent specimens of une({ualled 
taste ; a panoramic Tophet by whom many a lamp 
contractor burnt his speculative fingers. Oh I never, 
never from the day that^Belshazzar gave his last 
Lord Mayor's feast at Babylon, to the hodr when 
our own Henry espoused his eighth wife, was there 
seen such a parade of grandeur. The very stars 
looked foolishly insipid, and seemed to wink in their 
orbs as if conscious of a comparative insignificance. 
But this tranquillity was doomed to be of short 
duration. Spring came on, Napoleon returned 

I M 
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from Elba, and I was carried over seas to lennr 
hostilities on the plains of Waterloo^ With -this 
view I was stationed at Brussds, to be read j at t 
moment's warnuc^. The caution was well timed, 
for late at nig^t, idien Lord Welliogtxm was figiH^ 
ing at a ball-room, the roar of cannon was heudt 
the drums beat to arms, and in less than an hov 
the British army was on its march to Quatie-fafaa 
The contest had commenced on their arrival, bat 
the next day waned before they were enaUsd 
to engage in close conflict The ni^t was conir 
quently passed under arms, and is one that miMt 
ever beremembared. It was ^oomy with the fagi 
of twil^ty and lit only at intervals by the flash af 
cannons that diundered from the French quaiteiiL 
By midnight, however, the two armies wece dlcot^ 
and tiumsands slumbered on the cold heath oo 
whom no future evening should go down. 

As day dawned in the horizon, the eneoiy 
began to move from their position, and the bugles 
of the British cavalry, announced that the £itd 
hour had arrived. An officer in a plain dress rode 
along the front of the English lines, and by the 
huzzas that welcojied his appearance, I recognized 
Lord Wellington. In an instant, the woid to 
charge was given, and the battle commenced. It 
was one of extermination, but appeared to favor 
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the enemy. At this critical period, I was drawn 
upr to oppose the formidable battalion of the 
Cuirassiers, and for one short moment was stati- 
oned in the immediate vicinity of my old com- 
mander. Napoleon. I watched his every movement 
Not a word expressive of his feelings escaped him. 
He heeded not the din of battle that hurtled in the 
air ; nor was his equanimity interrupted, until he 
beheld his Cuirassiers trampling, upon those pieces 
of animated gingerbread, the British Hussars. 
But thb exultation was momentary: for on the 
advance of the Prussians, Wellington g^ve orders 
for a general attack, and the same sun that set on 
the Plains of Wat^loo, set for ever on the fortunes 
of Napoleon. 

On the termination of this eventful contest, I 
was again restored to England. Other pieces ol 
cannon bad shared in my captivi^, and it was 
resolved that the artillery taken in the/ battlea of 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Thoulouse, and' Waterloo, 
should be moulded into some permanent memorial. 
A committee of ladies was accordingly appointed, 
and a figure of Achilles proposed for erection in 
the park. To be sure, in cases of this nature, it is 
foolishly thought requisite that the judges should 
be experienced in ttie fine arts. That they should 
have scrutinized the rarest specimens of classical 
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sculpture ; have passed years in the study of Ae 
aucient and modern schools, and understand some 
little about the matter on which they were to decide. 
Here however the case was different. The com- 
mittee were profoundly incompetent to thdr task; 
but then they were ladies of fashion ; a term of 
such extensive import, that it embraces the wbok 
circle of sciences within its comprehensive circum- 
ference. 

On their first sitting, a statue of Minerva was 
proposed. A vast female majority however voted 
against her. Some shrewdly observed, that the 
Goddess of Wisdom was out of her element in 
London. Others remarked, that she was prover* 
bially out of their line, and that they should derive 
no satisfaction from an exhibition of their ownser 
The idea was accordingly abandoned, and after some 
further suggestions, Mr. Westmacott was desired to 
complete the original design. The expence was 
next calculated, and one thrifty member of the 
committee, laudably anxious to have the most for 
her money, requested that Sir M^illiam Curtis (if 
there was sufficient brass to furnish him) should be 
taken as a model. But this also was rejected, on 
the plea that the ladies would be accused of trea- 
son to the state, were they to ensnare the baronet 
from his invaluable public duties. 
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The apparel of Achilles now became a matter of 
serious discussion. Breeches were unanimously 
scouted, for, argued the committee, the Cossack 
trowsers of a fashionable statue will soon become 
antiquated, whereas a fig leaf is a species of scrip- 
tural evergreen. A wig was the next consideration, 
and Dr. Parr was applied to for the loan of his best 
Sabbath bob. He accordingly wrote them a very 
polite reply, (which to their infinite edification was 
indited in the Greek character,) in which he ob- 
served that as Homer makes no mention of Achilles* 
wijg, it is fair to presume that he wore none. For 
further particulars he referred them to Scholia in 
Homerum, vols. I and 2, to Ricardi Payne Knight 
Prolegomena ; and a MS of his own, in which he 
confidently asserted that wigs, knee-breeches, and 
top-boots were unknown at the siege of Troy. 
The letter concluded witli a parallel between sandals 
and shoe strings ; one of which be derived from 
the other, a fact, he observed, that went a great 
way to prove the primaeval sympathies of nations. 
Such a weight of learning completely subdued the 
committee, who, to prevent further discussion and 
at the same time to please all their countrywomen, 
ordered Achilles to be erected in a state of pic- 
turesque nudity. 

Mr. ^^^estmacott was now set seriously to work, 
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and I waxed vigorous apace. Each* revolving 
moon added some new beauty to my form so that 
I soon became a favourite with the ladies. In due 
time my lineaments elicited all their present 
majesty, and but one finishing touch was requisite. 
I shall not easily forget the transports of my Pro- 
metheus as this last stroke was completed. It 
was on a calm summer morning ; the sun shone 
brightly on my features, and I seemed to live in 
the splendor of his beams. Not a grace, not a 
charm was wanting; the hand of gienius had 
passed over me, and I rose in beauty from its 
creative touch, as Venus from the spray of ocean. 
The artist beheld me with enthusiasm, and his 
heart beat with exultation, while he stood beside his 
elaborate immortality. And well indeed might he 
exult, for through countless ages I am doomed 
to survive, like a rock upon the sea of time. When 
London is whelmed in ruin, when the high grass 
waves in the palaces of its nobles, I shall still 
exist, the beacon that attracts attention to the pest 
Flushed with England's greatness, I shall reflect 
back her glory amid the dimness of remote ages, 
as the western cloud lends to twilight the lustre 
of departed day. 

I was by this time completely finished ; and 
after a temporary delay occasioned by the difficulty 
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of carriage^ was installed id my present abode 
where instead of admiration, I excite but censure- 
It is of this envious irritation> my dear Sir, con- 
tibiied Achilles, that I now complain. The meo^ 
learned or unlearned, view me mtix the jaundiced 
eye of prejudice, for my strong athletic limbs 
seem an Cfvert reproach on their effeminacy* 
Though I have so much brass in my face, I can 
assure you that I frequently blu|h through the 
bronze, from a sense of their paltry animadversions. 
They find that I am an object of general female ad- 
miration, and their own self-love ismortified. It was 
therefore with the view of publishing my grievances, 
that I have ventured to address you with such pro* 
lixit/. State my case to the British nation, and 
add for the especial comfort of their morals, that 
when the present generation has evaporated, its 
descendants shalt bring their wives and their young 
daughters to behold me, that they may early im- 
bibe principles of chastity, modesty, and decorum 
from the naked warrior, who was the delight and 
the envy of their ancestors. 

The statue ceased, and his solemn voice seemed 
vibrating on my ear, like a peal of expiring thunder. 
With awe I turned towards him, but instead of an 
impassioned historian, beheld the cold moon 
i^ining down upon an inanimate countenance. 
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The talisman that had charmed me was brokcD, 
the music that had breathed of the past was 
hushed, and reason again resumed her unclouded 
sway. The moon was yet high in heaven, as I 
rose from the spot where I had been seated. The 
noble mansions that skirt the Park were yet sil- 
vered with her beams, and the lamps on the gates 
of Piccadilly seemed to sink into dimness before 
her. AH was stillness around me, save when the 
deep-toned abbey clock* or the harsh voice of the 
patrole, announced the waning of the night. By 
the time that I had reached my lodgings, a start* 
ling summons awaited me. The printer was inex- 
orable in his epistolary demands for copy, . and I 
fesolved that as my communication with Achilles had 
produced so soporific a tendency, I would witness 
its effect, in the pages of the Inn-keeper's Album. 
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So noWf 'tis endedf like an old wife's story. 

Akok. 



»>»»»»»»#»## y # 



^The Inkeeper^s Album" is now brought to 
a conclusion, its numerous contributors are com- 
pressed into onCf and of the pocx* Welch schodi* 
master with bis sturdy spouse and eleven thick 
babes, nothing remains but the name. But 
before. even this idle vision fades, he would say 
a few words concerning the motives that in« 
duced him to dwell so minutely upon the local 
and domestic history of Wales. Compelled to 
rusticate for a season in the Principality, be chose 
Ifaat part of it where the native character was most 
l^uine, and the laiidscape most solitary and sub- 
lime. Accident led, and inclination detained him 
in the Dcij^bourhood of Llangadock» where, satis- 
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fied with a few old books, and a daily ramUe 
among *^ the Black Mountains :" months flew im- 
perceptibly by, until the approach of winter hinted 
the necessity of a* return to London. Here the 
repeated offers of a liberal and well-known book- 
seller induced him to arrange for publication the 
contents of an unconnected Album, and to assume 
the guise of *a Welchman, iq order that his tradi- 
tions might pass current, and hb paucity of talent 
be nK>re strictly characteristic. 

How (to assume the insignificant unit) I have 
succeeded, now remains to be shown. For the 
fidelity of my scenic sketches I will vouch, as my 
object has uniformly been, not to display wy own 
iflfannation, bat to do justice to apart of Waiea^. 
that has hitherto been n^lected ; and I may say, 
ikithparativeiy unknown. The whde of my de* 
iCription is coirfined tO the counties of Carmarthen 
and Cardigan, and lies witliin the circumference of 
forty miles. — The Sporting Sketches were merely 
inserted from their strict delineation of landscape^ 
for, as the reader will not fail to remark, they 
possess no further claims to merit than by detailing 
incidents in the common-place manner, which an 
orthodox Nimrod may be supposed to use. The 
two fictitious characters, Morgan and Drake 
Somerset, were introduced by way of giving a sort 
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of dramatic interest, and of relieving the monotony 
attached to a mere egotistical relation. 

With respect to the other Essays and Sketches, 
I shall beg leave to add a few words. The 
tale of Twm (Anglice Tom) John Catty, was 
collected partly from tradition, and partly from 
researches among obscure topographical publica* 
tions. The circumstailce of his interview with the 
White Lady of Llynn-y-Van, although it appear 
like an imitation of the Monastery, is recorded by 
his superstitious countrymen as a fact Modem 
accounts have made him of humble parentage; 
but on reference to Gryffith's Antiquities of Cardi- 
gan, I find that he was well descended, and from 
the necessities of my tale have dubbed him a 
chieftain, committed a burglary on his estates, taken 
him a wife from the ribs of my own invention, and 
transported him without benefit of Judge or Jury 
to the green-woods of Cardigan, wherein I have 
also sown a highly necessary crop of wild foresters. 

The locality of " Reading School revisited,** will 
I am afraid, condemn it in the eyes of my readers. 
It is, however, as much generalized, as consistently 
with character I could make it, and may perhapns 
find an echo in the breasts of those who return to 
a favourite spot where their memory is already on 
the wana For myself, I have merely introduced 
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it as a record of past feelings, as a proof that 
tbough now thoroughly estranged from those idle 
chimceras, school friendships, I have never forgotten 
that they once existed. Indeed any such juvenile 
recollections, however puerile per se^ are sacred 
from their association with Dr. Valpy, the most 
liberal and the most enlightened of scholars and of 
men. — In this, I believe, and in some other Essays, 
I have ventured to use the numerical representative 
tt;e, which, however, is merely adopted to conceal 
the individuality of the unit. 

The poem of the Village Girl, was suggested 
by a similar occurrence, that took place a few 
years since at the Isle of Wight. I have put it 
into the moutli of a prolix peasant, who is supposed 
to be well acquainted with the circumstances, and 
to relate them to an assemblage of the neighbour- 
hood. With respect to the versification of this, as 
well as of the other trifles in the volume, I am 
aware that like some arrant poacher, I am tres- 
passing on the manors of Parnassus, and tliat the 
critics, the game-keepers of the estates, will not 
only warn me off the premises, but perad venture 
have a shot at me as I retire. On this point 
secure in conscious innocence, I am impregnable. 
Though I have got no licence, I have done no 
damage, and am not afraid of being mistaken for i^ 
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Bard; for the Village Girl, with her usual 
candor, will honorably acquit me of any such 
poetical capabilities. 

In the legend of the Devil's Coach, I have 
lowly and reverently to apologise for condemning 
so many worthy publishers to H — 11. But what 
in the name of poetical justice, was I to do ? Had 
I placed them in heaven, the critics aware of such 
an utter improbability, would have laughed in their 
sleeves -^those at least who had any to laugh in — 
arid had I terminated their existence with the grave, 
the injured ghosts of Grub-street would have 
haunted me for my glaring injustice. Trembling 
at the bare idea of such a visitation, I forthwith 
plunged them into Tophet, where as the present 
winter is likely to be a cold one, I trust that they 
will not sustain much inconvenience. 

The first part of the School-master, is bor- 
rowed from a similar anecdote related of the cele- 
brated Dr. Busby, one of those sturdy flagellants, 
who to use the language of Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, '• first discovered the marvellous sympathy 
between the seat of honor, and the seat of intellect; 
and that the shortest way to get knowledge into 
the head, was to hammer it into the bottom.'* 
The circumstance of his love is purely fictitious ; 
but the pun which concludes the tale, is the pro- 
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perty of the wit^ writer of Lacon. I think it 
right to mention this fact, in order that my Punica 
Jidtt may be in no wise impeached. 

In the essay on Falling in Love, it was my 
intention to have glanced at the brief and flimsy 
petticoats of our ball-room belles. But thb is a 
ddicate subject to handle, and as young ladies are 
almost as reluctant to take advice, as to take 
physic ; I feared that from spite they might leave 
off petticoats altogether, so like Peter Stuyvesant 
on a similar occasion, I contented myself with 
simply disserting on the modem system of manu- 
facturing love-jobs. And here it may not be 
amiss to observe, that thi$^ together with a few 
additional essays have already appeared in print, 
and that some of them have been inserted without 
acknowledgement in divers periodical publications. 
To this I could not reasonably object, if there had 
been no admixture of sentiment or style ; for I am 
not unwilling to stand god-father to my own pec- 
cadillos, but have a marvellous reluctance to 
father the abortions of others. By such adul- 
terations, indeed, the blessings invoked on my 
worldly undertakings by reason of my name are 
utterly annihilated; although at the same time 
I never hear a .benediction pronounced upon ** all 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons^' without siily 
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chuckling at the idea, that I am a nominal partner 
in the firm. 

But one word more — the plan of my volume 
having compelled me to place^this sort of expla- 
nation at the end, when it would have been better 

« 

adapted to the commencement, I have^ I trust, 
but to mention the motives, in order to satisfy the 
most orthodox scruples of my readers, from whom 
in the meantime, I beg leave for once and for ever 
to withdraw. 



FIKIS. 
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